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American Financial Assistance to Europe 


EPLYING to the charge of American isolation in regard to 
European affairs, the New York Herald points out that since 
the signing of the armistice we have advanced some eleven 

billions of dollars to that part of the world. These contribu- 
tions are thus classified: Credits advanced, $2,500,000,000; interest 
remitted, $4,000,000,000; relief work, $2,125,000,000; private 
loans, $1,000,000,000; expenditures of American tourists, $1,125,- 
000,000. It is further pointed out that every year since the 
armistice the per capita contribution to Europe has been three times 
that required to run the American Government in 1916 or in any 
previous year with the exception of 1865. Nor do these contributions 
take into account the costs we incurred in prosecuting the war and 
the maintenance of overseas forces. The loans made during the war 
are also excluded. 

There may be a dispute as to the propriety of taking some of 
these items into account at all, but making all deductions of disputed 
items, it will be seen that we have been far less indifferent to Europe 
financially than many suppose. While our contributions in money 
have been large, their effectiveness has hardly been in proportion to 
their bulk. It has been a good deal like pouring water into a sieve. 
Part of this was due to the bad situation itself, part to the failure 
to exercise a wise discrimination in making some of the advances. 

Large as our contributions in money have been, they would have 
been multiplied several fold if economic and political conditions in 
- Europe had been on a sounder basis. Perhaps it is our failure to 
co-operate in restoring political tranquility to Europe that has 
been the cause of most of the criticism aimed at this country. Few 
financial authorities in Europe blame us for withholding further 
finxncial support in the face of present disturbed conditions. They 
do feel, however, that we might, through co-operation, have done 
more to lessen political friction between some of the countries on 
the other side. It is the inaction of our Government that is censured 
moe than the unwillingness of our bankers and people to contribute 
finncial support. 
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Capitalism Under Fire 


HAT a serious attack should be made on the system which we 

commonly denominate as “capitalism”, and in its leading 

stronghold, constitutes one of the striking developments of the 
time. And yet this is exactly what took place only a few weeks 
ago in the English House of Commons when the following pro- 
posal was gravely debated: 


“That, in view of the failure of the capitalist system adequately 
to utilize and organize natural resources and productive power, or to 
provide the necessary standard of life for vast numbers of the 
population, and believing that the cause of this failure lies in the 
private ownership and control of the means of production and dis- 
tribution, this House declares that legislative effort should be 
directed to the gradual suppression of the capitalist system by an 
industrial and social order based on the public ownership and 
democratic control of the instruments of production and 
distribution.” 


It must be considered rather startling that a motion of this 
character could receive an affirmative vote of 121 compared with a 
negative vote of 368. For this, be it remembered, was in the most 
conservative legislative body of the world—the British Parliament. 

In the course of this discussion of the proposal to abolish 
capitalism and substitute socialism for it several notable speeches 
were made. The former Prime Minister, Lloyd George, while 
strongly opposing the motion, pointed out that the defeat of the 
proposal would not remedy conditions. “The facts would remain”, 
he said. He called attention to the significant fact that those who 
challenged the existing order of things had received 4,250,000 votes 
in the country. “The real danger”, he continued, “is not the 
honorable members above the gangway (members of the Labor 
Party) but the social evils that still exist”. He declared that 
reports from the charitable institutions showed “that while the older 
people were resigned, being broken-spirited, the young people were 
sullen, discontented and rebellious against existing conditions, and 
resolved not to submit tamely. That was the real danger”. 

The former Prime Minister said that while gigantic efforts had 
been made by the state to relieve existing social evils, the question 
remained, had enough been done? “Those”, he said, “who were 
most anxious to preserve the present system ought to be most 
anxious also to remedy the evils that arose from it. Otherwise the 
bulk of the workers would come to the conclusion that those evils 
were inherent in the system, and that the only cure was to destroy 
the system”’. 
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Some of the greatest directors of enterprise are fully alive to this 
view of the situation and are doing all they can to “humanize” 
industry. It remains to be shown that any other system would be 
an improvement on that we now have. Indeed, such experience as 
we have had with Government direction of enterprise in this 
country has been costly almost to the point of disaster. The railway 
and shipping experiments are the best examples. England has had 
like experiences, though not along exactly the same lines. So has 
Queensland, and Russia offers no encouragement for trying 
socialism on a large scale. 

Anxious as all right-minded persons must be to develop that 
industrial and economic system which would best contribute to the 
general prosperity and welfare, we have no information whatever 
that points to socialism as such a remedy. The lessons of experience 
point in an opposite direction. 

If, therefore, we are to make the greatest possible progress in 
bettering the conditions of human existence, we shall probably have 
to proceed along present. lines, making such improvements and 
alterations in the existing system as will tend to correct its 
imperfections. This process is going on, but it is still a question 
whether it will be rapid enough to pacify the dissatisfied. Probably 
no possible improvement in the social and industrial mechanism 
could satisfy those whose heads have been turned by the empty 
speculations of theoretical dreamers. But real wrongs should be 
redressed, and the conditions of life improved when they are 
susceptible of improvement. The best antidote to socialism is to be 
found in social betterment, produced chiefly through individual 
effort, but aided to the extent practicable by the community. 


& 


Advance in the Bank of England Rate 


HE advance in the discount rate of the Bank of England 

from 8 to 4 per cent. was due to a number of factors, chief of 

which was perhaps the desire to check American use of the 
cheaper credit facilities which the London market has offered. That 
credit should be easier in London than in New York would naturally 
follow from the business depression in England compared with a 
period of great activity in the United States. It is a case of the 
hivhest price being offered where the demand is briskest. A steady 
decline in the dollar value of the pound sterling from above $4.72 in 
Fcbruary to $4.56 in the early part of July no doubt was a 
contributing influence in the determination to advance the rate of 
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discount. ‘This decline in sterling has mystified some of the bankers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Its origin was not uncommonly 
ascribed to political uncertainties, though probably the real 
explanation is to be found in other directions. Contributing factors 
are the decline in the purchase of foreign securities by American 
investors and perhaps a considerable resale in London of those 
previously bought, while the large payments to be made by England 
to America to meet interest due on the debt owing to us have also 
had their effect. On the contrary side are to be mentioned a 
reduction in the balance of British imports over exports to some- 
thing like the pre-war level and the turning of our own large export 
balance into an excess of imports. 

In view of the lower rate prevailing in London it had become 
rather easier for New York to borrow there than was desirable 
under the circumstances—a condition of which New York was not 
slow in taking full advantage. 

With the diverse economic situation prevailing in the respective 
countries it is not easy to make a comparison of the money market 
position of New York and London. We have not been specially 
fortunate in our foreign investing, and some disposition may be seen 
of a desire to pass this function of international lending over to 
London. Business depression in England tends to make that 
market more favorable than our own for procuring foreign loans. 
When business conditions in England and America become more on 
a level than they now are the case may be different. 


& 


Foreign Branches of the Reserve Banks 


Y permitting the Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta and 

Boston to establish agencies in Cuba, a new and important 

departure is taken in American finance. It would be still more 
important were there a possibility that branches of the Federal 
Reserve banks would be established throughout the world generally. 
But this is hardly to be expected. Since our political and com- 
mercial relations with Cuba are much nearer than with any other 
nation in the world, it is comparatively easy to extend the Federal 
Reserve System to our island neighbor in the manner indicated 
above. American currency is already legal tender in Cuba, so that 
the use of Federal Reserve notes there will be in the nature of a 
natural development. The agencies of the Federal Reserve banks 
in Cuba will not only be able to help in supplying the country with 
a safe and convenient currency, but will also afford a means of 
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rediscount of commercial paper, thus obviating the necessity on the 
part of the Cuban banks of keeping large reserves. The operations 
of these new agencies, carefully supervised, should prove a strong 
element in the restoration of more stable economic conditions in 
Cuba, and it is earnestly hoped this may prove to be the case. 

As has been said, the extension of these agencies to other lands 
where the political and commercial ties are looser presents grave 
difficulties. Particularly is this so with reference to the employment 
of such agencies in the issue of currency, a function usually held as 
an inalienable attribute of sovereignty. Probably it might be a 
good thing for some of the countries of the world if they could look 
at the matter in another light. Certainly many of them would be 
better off if their worthless currencies could be replaced by notes 
as good as those of the Bank of England or the Federal Reserve 
banks. How this could be done is quite another matter. Cuba was 
fortunate in having close political and commercial relations with the 
United States, and more fortunate still in not having been weakened 
by war and debased currency. She was merely suffering from the 
results of rather too much prosperity—a condition from which 
speedy recovery may be expected. 


& 


Par Check System Rules 


S a result of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, some changes in the rules relating to the 
collection of checks have been made by the Federal Reserve 

Board. These changes provide that in the future Federal Reserve 
banks will be prohibited from receiving on deposit or for collection 
any check drawn on any non-member bank which refuses to remit at 
par. At the same time Federal Reserve banks will be required to 
make a charge for their services in collecting checks which bear the 
endorsements of or are drawn by any non-member bank which 
refuses to remit at par. In effect the Federal Reserve Board has 
put into operation a policy of retaliation, “If you kill my dog, Ill 
kill your cat”. This may not be a very dignified plan to follow, 
although it may prove effective. 

In promulgating the new rule it is pointed out by the Federal 
Reserve Board that the Federal Reserve collection system is now in 
operation between banks which in number are about 92 per cent. 
of all banking institutions and which have approximately 98 per 
cent. of the total banking resources of the country. It is also stated 
tht this system of collections has become a necessary instrumen- 
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tality in effecting the country’s domestic exchanges, that it has 
eliminated a large part of the time formerly consumed in the 
collection of checks and has cut down the cost of making the 
country’s exchanges to the minimum. Long ago it was pointed out 
in these pages that such broad considerations of public policy would 
finally outweigh the individual advantage accruing to any bank 
from its check collection charges. It is not easy for a bank a large 
part of whose revenues consists of exchange charges to take this view 
of the matter. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court did not uphold the 
theory that it was incumbent upon the Federal Reserve Board to 
establish universal par clearance of checks. On the contrary, it was 
stated in the decision that under the Hardwick amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act a member bank or an affiliated member bank 
may make a limited charge (except to Federal Reserve banks) for 
payment of checks and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise. 
The decision makes it clear that the Federal Reserve banks them- 
selves are not permitted to pay exchange. 


& 


Senator Underwood on Our Relations to 
Europe 


UMBERS of senators have been in Europe during the past 
summer and have brought back with them a varied assortment 
of plans for dealing with that distressed and distracted 

quarter of the world. Some of the observers, while deploring what 
they call our lack of policy in regard to Europe, are yet unable 
themselves to propose anything specific. They think something 
ought to be done, but omit to say just what. In this class must be 
placed the observations of Senator Oscar W. Underwood of 
Alabama, who on returning from Europe is thus reported in The 
New York Times: 

“There are more causes of war existing in Europe today than 
there were in January 1914. They may not produce war. Let us 
hope with ali our hearts that this may prove to be true, but if it does 
it will not be because the cause of war is not standing at the outer 
door. It will not be because the angel of peace stands between the 
contending powers, but it will be solely because Europe is financially 
and economically exhausted. 

“We are not a party to the causes of strife as they exist today in 
Europe, and theoretically it certainly is not necessary for our 
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country to become involved. God grant that that cup may never 
come to our lips again, but we must remember that in 1914 when war 
broke in Europe we stood for peace, and yet without our fault, in 
1917 we were in the war and the sons of America were dying on the 
battlefields of Europe. I cannot believe that the people of America 
have forgotten their pledges to aid in securing the peace of the 
world; that they have forgotten that our men and women said we 
were fighting that we might make the world a better place in which 
to live. 

“Our nation can do more than any other great country today 
because of its isolated position, its unselfish position when the war 
closed and its great potential powers to establish permanent peace, 
but we have done nothing and are doing nothing to aid the peace of 
Europe. 

“There is nothing in an international court that can either solve 
or direct the difficult and dangerous economic and financial 
problems that are paralyzing the onward progress of business 
development in Europe. It is a wise and progressive policy that is 
needed and not the laggard motion of a court of law.” 


It is to be regretted that Senator Underwood did not reveal to 
a waiting world the details of his “wise and progressive policy”, and 
particularly how he would make it fit into the European problems. 
Perhaps the reason he did not give us: more precise information 
upon this point may be inferred from the concluding paragraph 
of his interview: 


“The truth as I see it is there is no magic wand that can be 
waved to cure the ills that confront us in Europe. In the first place, 
they are the problems of the states abroad. We cannot dictate, we 
can only advise; but we can have a policy, a wise, helpful policy on 
each and every one of the problems in which our home people are 
interested, and we can pursue that policy in an open, courageous 
and helpful way for the ultimate peace of the world and the pros- 
perity of our people at home.” 

Here the distinguished Alabama Senator in almost identical 
language, states the attitude of the present administration toward 
the Kuropean situation. 

“Our governmental arm seems paralyzed so far as help in that 
direction is concerned. We seem to be standing in respect to the 
affairs of Kurope without a policy, without courage of conviction, 
without anything that goes to make a man a man, or a government a 
government. We seem to be just observing and drifting, at least 
so far as the public is allowed to know. 

“If we have a policy or a conviction in regard to the peace and 
development of European affairs it must be an undisclosed one. 
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Never in all our history as a nation have we occupied a more negative 
position in the affairs of Kurope than we do today. We continue 
to drift downstream and the roar of the cataract can be heard ahead. 

“We must remember that we are almost as much interested in 
good market conditions in Kurope as are the people who live there. 
The producers of America, whether in the mines, the fields or the 
factories, cannot prosper and never are really prosperous unless our 
surplus agricultural production finds a ready sale in the markets 
of Kurope—for the sale of our meat, wheat and cotton not alone 
cares for the farmer but also creates a home market for the output 
of the mines and factories. 

“There are always two essential factors to the building of a 
market for the sale of goods. There must be a buyer who wants the 
goods and that buyer must have the wherewithal to pay for the 
goods he purchases. There can be no doubt that Europe wants our 
surplus agricultural products and often wants them badly. There 
is hardly less doubt that under existing conditions each year finds it 
harder for the European buyer to find the purchase price. It must 
then be apparent to all that distressed economic conditions in the 
European states will sooner or later, unless they are remedied, bring 
distress and disaster to our people at home. 

“Most of this might have been avoided if we had played our part 
when the great war closed, but we did not. We rejected the Treaty 
of Versailles and have put nothing in its place. Our Government 
is drifting in an open sea without a policy of any kind to guide us as 
far as the difficulties that confront us in Europe are concerned. We 
might have been far on the highway to permanent peace and 
restored business and industrial conditions if we had thrown the 
predominating force of our great potential powers in favor of a 
permanent, stabilizing and upbuilding program for the rehabili- 
tation of Europe. This we have failed to do, and the question that 
now confronts us is whether or not we shall continue to pursue : 
do-nothing policy.” 


& 
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Hamilton’s Statue in Washington 


ATHER tardy recognition has been given to the financial 
genius of Alexander Hamilton by the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to that statesman, facing the Treasury Building at 

Washington. Hamilton was the organizer of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment, and since he was also the first Secretary, the location of the 
monument is particularly appropriate. He also made it possible 
for the capital to be located at Washington by supporting this move 
in exchange for help from Southern members of Congress in 
‘arrying out his policy regarding the assumption of state debts 
by the Federal Government. In this matter of capital location his. 
services to his country were not commensurate with those he 
rendered in restoring the public credit after the close of the 
Revolution. Perhaps, with his absorption in financial affairs, he 
could not see that it was of much importance whether the capital 
should be on the banks of the Hudson, or the Delaware, or the 
Potomac. In reality, the fixing of the capital at Washington has 
been one of the factors strongly influencing the shaping of our 
Governmental policy. Probably, in point of geography, the placing 
of the seat of government in the East was unjust to the country as 
a whole, though this was something Hamilton could not foresee. 

Hamilton’s work at the Treasury, his services in the field, and 
his masterly support of the adoption of the Constitution, all entitle 
him to the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. 

The grave of Hamilton in Trinity Churchyard, New York, is 

marked by an unimpressive monument, which should be replaced 
by one more worthy of his great name. 





MAABKED changes that have come over business affairs since the 
last annual convention of the American Bankers Association 
will strongly impress themselves on the coming meeting at Atlantic 
City. . . . . Consideration will be given to the rising tide of 
radicalism against the present capitalistic system; agitation against 
the gold standard and for unsound money; the unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic position of agriculture, threatening to hamper the nation’s 
food productivity; and unwarranted assaults being made on the 
Federal Reserve System, threatening in time to to deprive the nation 
of this chief bulwark of strength in its financial system. Bankers 
must consider and take action on these problems. 

I earnestly urge them to attend the convention at Atlantic City to 
counsel together on them.—John H. Puelicher. 






































© unverwoon a UNDERWOOD, N. Y, 


GEORGE F. BAKER 
Chairman First National Bank, New York 


R. BAKER recently celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 

of his association with the First National. He 
entered the bank’s employ on July 25, 1863, at the age 
of 23, as a paying teller, and by successive stages assumed 
the roles of cashier, president and chairman of the board. 
He has been chairman for fifteen years. During the Civil 
War, the First National Bank assumed an important role 
along with Harvey Fisk and Sons in financing the Union, 
and won for itself the name, “Fort Sherman”. Together 
with the growth in fortune of Mr. Baker, the bank has 
prospered. It started with a capitalization of $100,000. 
Its capital today is $10,000,000 and it has a surplus and 
undivided profits of more than $50,000,000. While Mr. 
Baker is known in the financial district as one of the pillars 
in the world of finance, he is better known publicly for his 
philanthropies. Most of his gifts have been for educa- 
tional purposes and among them are his donation of 
$2,000,000 to Cornell University for a chemical laboratory 
and other purposes, $1,000,000 to the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the gift of Baker Field, valued at approxi- 
mately $700,000, to Columbia University. Mr. Baker is 
reputed to be one of the five richest men in the United 
States. 











Labor Banks and Capitalism 
By John Walker Harrington 


NY one who can make the subtle 
distinction between labor and 
capital can tell just exactly 

what will be the future of the banks 
established by the unions of American 
workingmen. Economists tell us that 
capital is crystallized labor. Capital is 
that portion of the produce of industry 
which may be directly employed either 
to support human beings or assist in 
production, according to McCulloch. 
This being the case, ‘““When is a labor 
bank?” Is it possible to have a bank- 
ing institution in which there will be 
nothing on the hat tree in the directors’ 
room, but paper caps? 

Financial circles these days are 
frankly wondering what labor and capi- 
tal are going to do to each other in the 
banking world. Some grave economists 
think that the lion and the lamb will 
lie down together, with a smile on the 
face of Leo, as was the case with Frank 
Stocktons ““The Lady and the Tiger”. 
Radical leaders of the proletariat are 
sure that the lamb will twist the tail of 
the lion. The leaders of paper cap 
finance, and of the silk hat brand, are 
hopeful of educating each other. The 
banker believes that labor through its 
present venture into the counting room 
will sense the problems of conservative 
banking; the unions are equally posi- 
tive that capitalists will find in the labor 
banks many lessons which will cause 
them to have a more tolerant view when 
the laborer declares that he is worthy 
of his hire—and more of it. 

“The professed motive back of the 
formation of these banks, (labor banks) 
is ‘to give labor ccntrol of its own 
funds’’’, says The Index of the New 
York Trust Company. “Among bankers 
the disposition is to approve these ex- 
periments on the ground that the 
greater the responsibilities labor as- 
sumes, and the more experience it gains, 
the greater will be its understanding of 
business and banking problems. As to 
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the success of labor banks, that 
obviously will be determined by the 
kind of management applied to them; 
they will succeed or fail for the same 
reasons that produce succees of failure 
among all financial institutions”. 


LAUNCHING LABOR’S LATEST BANK 


This was apropos of the launching of 
labor’s most recent financial enterprise. 
the Federation Bank of New York. 
That institution had flung open its doors 
to the clicking of cameras, the blare of 
a brass band, and a fanfare of oratory. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith was there to 
bid the new bank God’s speed and good 
luck; and Samuel E. Gompers, head of 
the American Federation of Labor, told 
how the toiler was coming into his own 
and would soon have the privilege of 
exercising his own money. 

One of the most significant features 
of the impressive beginning was an open 
liaison with Mammon. The time was 
when Wall Street would have been 
anathema on such an occasion, and yet 
Wall Street was there. The old Sea- 
board National Bank, concerning whose 
capitalistic affiliations there can be no 
possible doubt, had lent to the new re- 
pository of “labor’s capital” a full crew 
of clerks to assist at the official debut. 
At the elbow of every teller in the 
cages, who stood ready to serve the cus- 
tomers of the Federation Bank of New 
York, stood a trained expert whose serv- 
ices had been donated through the 
courtesy of the Seaboard. The Guaranty 
Trust Company had also sent repre- 
sentatives to give friendly aid and coun- 
sel. Were these such amenities as 
pugilists exchange before the battle, or 
did they indicate some real rap- 


prochement between labor and capital? 

The Governor himself, Mr. Gompers, 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, even lovelier 
than usual; the State Bank Superin- 
tendent, and Mrs. Sara A. Conboy, 
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secretary of the United Textile Workers 
of America, were among those who 
made deposits in the first line, and came 
away with their brand new bank books. 
They were laboring men and laboring 
women surely, but following them came 
row on row of capitalists of various 
kinds. The merchants and employers 
and factory owners and department 
store proprietors in the neighborhood of 
Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, 
where the bank had been established, 
came to avail themselves of its facili- 
ties. ‘They were not depositing wages, 
but funds which bore the superscription 
of capital, R. H. Macy & Co. and B. 
Altman & Co. opened accounts, quite 
as a matter of course, after having been 
apprised by the organization committee 
that a most convenient repository had 
been established in their vicinity. Of 
the 400 depositors on the first day more 
than half never had a union card in 
their hands. Most of that class showed 
very little interest as to the origin of 
the bank. They had had their eyes on it 


for some time, and felt that here they 
could get such facilities as they de- 
sired. 


CAPITAL’S FINGER IN THE PIE 


_As soon as the Federation Bank of 
New York got its fiscal feet well on the 
ground, and got down to business, it 
proceeded to solicit more accounts from 
merchants, manufacturers and others 
of the cohorts of capitalism. There 
was not even any pretense made that 
there would be enough money available 
from the wages of the union workers to 
provide an adequate clientele, and to 
furnish enough deposits for profitable 
operation. It is true that the paper 
caps opened accounts and made de 
posits, vet the silk hats were as much in 
evidence, 

\t the very outset the new bank had 
provided for its own stability by dis 
counting strikes. 

‘Our load is so widely distributed’’. 
Peter J. Brady, president of the 
bank. to the writer, “that there is no 


Said 


dane-r of the bank being cramped for 


money on account of labor troubles. If 
this bank represented one industry only, 
a depression in that industry would have 
an unfavorable affect on our deposits. 
As we have at least 125 unions back 
of us, it is unlikely that the members 
of all of them would be out of work 
at once. The institution has the added 
stability due to its attracting deposits 
from those not connected with labor 
unions.” 

Although the principal officers of the 
Federation Bank are known as labor 
leaders, none the less the institution is 
operated by men of mature experience 
in the so-called capitalistic banks. Mr. 
Brady is at the head of the New York 
State Allied Printing Trade and is also 
chairman of the Banking Committee of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. By trade he is a photo-engraver. 
The secretary and second vice-president 
is John Nunholland, business represen- 
tative of the Pattern Makers Union. 
The vice-president is Dr. Walter 
Flavius McCaleb, economist and author, 
who had much to do with the organiza- 
tion of the banks of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. There is in the 
personnel of this institution, therefore, a 
faculty thoroughly equipped for im- 
pressing upon capital the lessons which 
it may learn by sitting at the feet of 
the unions. 


\ LINK BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL 

“It is the earnest belief of the officers 
of this bank” to again quote Mr. Brady 
“that our bank will form a link between 
labor and capital. As the large finan- 
cial interests come to know us better, 
I feel they will sense our problems. 
They will recognize that the laboring 
man should be well paid, and should 
have a good standard of living, so that 
his condition will make for the general 
prosperity. As far as our relations with 
New York banks and trust companies 
are concerned it is too early even to 
guess at the outcome. We have, on 
every hand, been treated by the older 
institutions with the greatest considera 
tion and courtesy, and have received 
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offers of co-operation from many 
sources”. Mrs. Conboy, who has been 
a labor leader ever since she worked 
as a girl at the looms of a New Eng- 
land factory, is the only woman director 
of the Federation Bank. In her ad- 
dress at the opening she told the several 
thousand hearers massed on the side- 
walk: “The money you had in other 
banks has helped to defeat you when 
you were on strike”. This may seem 
more feminine than logical. Labor has 
felt, however, for many years that- the 
large banking interests of the country 
were against it. Its prominent leaders 
have intimated frequently that the 
banks and the capitalistic classes en- 
tered into conspiracies to prevent the 
rise of wages. Hence the belief in labor 
circles that it is necessary for the work- 
ing man to have a control of credit. 
Bricklayers and carpenters and others 
in the building trades who have con- 
stantly made larger demands for wages, 
especially feel that the institutions 
which control large building loans are 
against them. 'The labor banks will now 
have the opportunity to deal with such 
situations as this, and to demonstrate to 
their own satisfaction, at least, whether 
or not the building trade unions have 
been wronged by conservative banking. 
If a builder proposes to give his work- 
men not only high wages, but large 
bonuses as well, a trust company or a 
building loan corporation or a bank or 
some such other capitalistic organiza- 
tion would at least hesitate in advanc- 
ing money for such an enterprise. 

What would the labor bank do in such 
an emergency? Its inclinations are to 
give the money because there are pros- 
pective tenants willing and able to pay 
the high rents which are to be demand- 
ed. The conservative banker or in- 
vestor would maintain that tenants will- 
ing to pay the high rents would not 
always be available, and that when 
cheaper buildings were possible the 
structure might be operated at a loss. 

Whatever may be the sociological 
views of the heads of banks, whether 
they are controlled by labor or capital- 


ists, there is always in the background 
an agency with which they must reckon. 
All such institutions cannot escape the 
supervision of the banking authorities 
of the nation and the state. It is stated 
that 95 per cent. of the stockholders of 
the Federation Bank are union mem- 
bers, but this does not make the officers 
of such an institution any less account- 
able for their stewardship to the powers 
that be. The same hard and fast rules 
apply equally to the banking operations 
of Labor and Mammon. 


LIMITED DIVIDENDS THE MAIN 
DISTINCTION 


The main distinction between the so- 
called labor bank and the capitalistic 
bank is that the shareholders of the 
labor banks solemnly and highly resolve 
to chasten their own souls by limiting 
their dividends. The recently formed 
Federation Bank, for instance, in com- 
mon with most banks of its class, limits 
the dividends on its stock to 10 per cent. 
Whatever else may be earned must be 
distributed among the depositors in pro- 
portion to their average balances. The 
original stock issue by many of the 
venerable banking institutions of this 
country was comparatively small, and 
hence the earnings upon it seem to labor 
leaders as disproportionately large. 

The labor banks are simply co-opera- 
tive institutions, and in this phase of 
their activities they are not on experi- 
mental ground. Co-operative banking 
has existed in Europe with more or less 
success, and it is doing fairly well in 
this country. Those who participate in 
its benefits need not, however, all be 
wearers of the paper cap, and bearers 
of the full dinner pail. 

According to Warren S. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Co-operative National Bank, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, less than 14 per 
cent. of the deposits of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Bank are 
from members of labor organizations. 

“The meaning of co-operative bank- 
ing” Mr. Stone writes in response to 4 
letter “is simply this: that the desire 
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for profit shall be supplanted by the 
motive of service in handling the 
peoples’ money. The last report of the 
United States Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shows that nearly $18 out of 
every $14 constituting the $54,913,000,- 
000 banking resources of the country 
were contributed by the depositors. 
They are the people who make the pros- 
perity of the bank and they have a 
right to share in that prosperity. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Co-operative National Bank is sharing 
its prosperity and profits with the de- 
positors who have made such prosperity 
and profits possible. 

“This is the main reason why the 
Co-operative National Bank strictly 
limits the dividend that can be paid 
to shareholders, and after setting aside 
the necessary reserve, distributes the 
surplus earnings proportionately among 
the depositors. 

“The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative National Bank 
pays to its depositors 4 per cent. com- 
pounded quarterly, and in addition to 
this we have paid an additional 1 per 
cent. to all depositors. At the end of 
the first year of its business life it paid 
to its stockholders a 6 per cent dividend. 
At the end of the second year, an 8 per 
cent. dividend, and this year (1923) we 
are paying a 10 per cent. dividend, 
which is all that the stock of the bank 
can pay, regardless of what the earn- 
ings of the bank might happen to be. 

“As a great majority of the bank de- 
positors are farmers and wage earners, 
it is the policy of the Co-operative Bank 
to use such deposits to promote their 
prosperity in common with that of the 
whole business community. Farmers, 
marketing associations, and workers’ 
co-operative organizations can always 
depend upon getting a square deal from 
¢o-operative banks, and they have the 
same standing with co-operative banks 
as have business men who need credit 
for productive purposes. 

“In the co-opeartive bank there are 
n0 insiders, no favorites to play, and no 


utilization of the peoples’ money to 
underwrite speculative enterprises. 


LABOR BANKS’ METHOD MAY DISPLACE 
OTHERS 


“Co-operative banking has come to 
stay, and in my opinion is gradually 
going to displace other methods of 
banking. The chain of labor banks now 
stretching across the continent will 
mean a new day for agriculture, for in- 
dustry and for the small business men. 
Honest credit for these classes is the 
necessary foundation for the progress 
and prosperity of the whole country.” 

According to the recent survey of the 
United States Department of Labor 
there are eleven labor banks actually in 
operation in this country, and an equal 
number in process of formation. As yet, 
therefore, these institutions are far 
from being a dominant factor in finance. 
Meanwhile, the old line banks are doing 
a great deal in the way of furnishing 
funds to move the crops, to develop 
agriculture, to finance all manner of in- 
dustries and to help in the development 
of the projects of business men, both 
large and small. 

It seems hard, indeed, to keep the 
bank as we commonly understand it, 
from entering into relations with labor 
unions, and with labor banks. 

A thrill of surprise passed through 
the nation last fall when it was found 
that leaders of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America had gone to New York 
and had there succeeded in borrowing 
$100,000 from the Harriman National 
Bank. As a matter of fact, that power- 
ful craft organization, more resembling 
a mediaeval guild than a modern union, 
had proceeded so well with its banking 
that it is said to have raised nearly 
$1,000,000 from various sources. From 
its headquarters in Indianapolis, the 
organization of the coal miners could 
reach out for the sinews of war in every 
direction. No labor organization can 
collect its dues more closely than the 
union of mine workers under the leader- 
ship of John L. Lewis. At the time 
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it made its successful application for 
loans it had dues for fully $1,600,000 
coming to it within the few months 
which would elapse before its notes 
were to be paid. The iron discipline of 
the head of the order, and the so called 
“check off’ system which makes the 
employers, in effect, collecting agents 
for the union, were the main bulwarks 
of that extensive credit. Some men of 
large wealth, or men who could com- 
mand extensive credit, were quite will- 
ing to aid the coal miners in obtaining 
those heavy loans when the funds of 
the United Mine Workers were tied up 
by a Government injunction. 

One of the anomalies of the situa- 
tion is the fact that the Brotherhood 


Bank has acquired a very substantial 
interest in the Empire Trust Company 
of New York, although by no means a 
controlling one. According to Mr. 
Stone, this connection is of extreme 
value to all the banking and financial 
enterprises of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. Dr. McCaleb and 
those who are very fully committed to 
the co-operative labor control idea are 
on record as being opposed to a coalition 
of this character. [For all that, labor 
and capital continue to coalesce at 
points where it is least expected. 
Eventually the conclusion of this whole 
matter may be that both labor and capi- 
tal will each recognize that the other is 
worthy of its hire. 


— 


The Organization and Operation of the 
Credit Department 


By M. A. Knight 


N the December 1921 issue, THE 
Bankers MaGazine published an 
article by the writer which outlined 

the operation of the analysis depart- 
ment in a Dallas bank whose total de- 
posits were about $20,000,000. At the 
outset it was stated that the article was 
intended for bankers doing business in 
towns of between fifty and three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, for it was 
the writer’s belief that such a depart- 
ment would be unprofitable in a bank 
serving a community of less than fifty 
thousand people, and in banks located 
in large cities it was his belief that such 
a department would be already in opera 
tion, or its need obviated by the rules 
of the local clearing-house. 

The underlving benefits to be gained. 
which the writer believed two years ago 
justified the establishment of such a de 
partment, were three: 

1. It created monthly an accurate. 


scientific record of all transit, transfer 
and collection activities of any or all of 
the bank’s customers, and thereby pro- 
vided an effective control over this busi- 
ness and over the internal operations 
connected with it. 

2. It laid the foundation for scientific 
development of further protective meas- 
ures along other than operational lines 

-notably along credit lines, and 

3. It returned in actual interest saved 
on floating funds, a sufficient reduction 
in overhead to more than pay for the 
expense of its own operation. In brief, 
it paid its own way and netted the bank 
a profit in addition. 

Now having seen the first and third 
of these benefits demonstrated during 
the past two years in not only the smal] 
bank referred to two years ago but also 
in another bank in the same city— the 
largest in the Southwest; and having 
been busied during the whole of last 
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vear demonstrating the second benefit 
claimed—by virtue of his efforts to or- 
ganize and operate a credit department 
in the last bank mentioned—the writer 
feels that an outline of his experiences 
in the course of the department’s de- 
velopment may prove of some interest 
and benefit to other bank men similarly 
situated and confronted with a similar 
problem. 

Ordinarily when a long-established 
bank, officered continuously by the same 
executive officers and located in a fast- 
growing community, reaches the point 
in its growth when its executive officers 
can no longer effect personal and im- 
mediate contact with all the customers 
whose names are on its books, those of- 
ficers are subjected to daily reminders 
in the form of petty occurances that 
they need something to assist them to 
keep in touch with their valuable cus- 
tomers and to accumulate information 
that will be of value when occasion 
demands that they grant or refuse a re- 
quest for credit accommodation. After 
a time they conclude that a credit de- 
partment will solve their problem and 
they decide to install one. Their ideas 
of what a credit department should be 
are hazy and diverse for, having got 


along so far without one, they have had 


no impelling reason for studying up or 
thinking out the matter. Moreover, each 
of them is so occupied with multifarious 
duties requiring immediate dispatch, 
that no one of them has the time or in- 
clination to do the preliminary studying 


‘or make the dissociated survey of the 


bank’s need, which is the first essential 
of an efficient organization. The result 
is that some young fellow is given his 
chance, and if he submits a complete 
outline of what is necessary to be done, 
he is ordinarily “fired” immediately for 
being full of theory and devoid of com- 
mon sense, for, not having done clerical 
or detail work for years, the executive 
officers underestimate the detail-capacity 
of a first class clerk and conclude that 
the expense of the department would 
more than outweigh the benefits to be 
gained; moreover, having been used for 


vears to having any clerk in sight do 
their bidding when called to, they 
are convinced that the red-tape of the 
department would become entangling to 
the point of stangulation; and finally, 
having by years of work and waiting 
learned to realize and discharge the re- 
sponsibilities that attach to a loaning 
officer, they feel sure that too great con- 
centration of information in any young 
man would augment his knowledge to 
the detriment of his wisdom, and there- 
by work harm both to himself and to 
the bank. 

Now inasmuch as the writer has had 
the thrilling experience of presenting 
what in his judgment at the time of 
presentation was a complete outline of 
a first class credit department, and in- 
asmuch as by the grace of God the 
enlightened and unselfish attitude of his 
senior officers, and the money saving 
demonstrated by an analysis system 
previously worked out he has thus far 
managed to postpone immediate dismis- 
sal, he is of the opinion that he can 
write—certainly feelingly and perhaps 
with some degree of intelligence—on the 
subject. Again, however, he would 
caution the busy reader that this article 
has little interest for bankers in either 
very large or very small communities, 
and he invites the consideration of 
middle-sized city bankers only. 

The credit department finds its en- 
tire “reason for being”, so the writer 
feels, in the need of the loaning officers 
of a bank for assistance in gathering 
and compiling facts and opinions that 
will help their discount committee de- 
termine whether or not to grant an 
applicant for credit, an unsecured loan. 
Considered broadly, the information 
that will lend such assistance can be 
classified into three general heads: 


1. What does the applicant’s 
business and good will mean to the 
bank ? 

2. What does the bank’s own ex- 
perience and that of other cred- 
itors indicate regarding his in- 
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Specimen 1. Card for recording preliminary information regarding new customer for use of credit department 


tegrity, character, and habits of 
pay? 

8. What does an analysis and 
comparison of his successive busi- 
ness statements indicate regarding 
his business ability, his financial 
strength, and his future prospects? 


Accordingly, the existence of the 
credit department is justified when by 
virtue of the information its files con- 
tain and the penetration and assiduity 
of its personnel in uncovering pertinent 
facts, real assistance is actually af- 
forded to the loaning officers during 
‘their consideration of an application for 
credit accommodation. 

In order to get the information 
needed, the credit manager must have, 
besides efficient assistance in his own de- 
partment, the effective co-operation of 
the loaning officers and of certain opera- 
tional departments; and it is his busi- 
ness, if the bank has no chief clerk, to 
see to it that the routine internal opera- 
tion of these other departments, as well 
as that of his own department, is so 
ordered or altered as to make certain 
that the information needed is received 
promptly in the credit department. 

The organized co-operation outside of 
the credit department itself, which is 


necessary to its efficient operation, must 
come from five sources: 


1. The loan committee. 

2. The new account desk. 

3. The correspondence files. 

4. The analysis department. 

5. The loan and discount depart- 
ment. 


From the loan committee the credit 
department wants to learn the particu- 
lar or combination reason or fact that 
caused a loan to be granted or refused, 
the basis upon which the loan was 
granted (together with any agreements, 
provisos, etc., relative thereto), and the 
individual position of each member of 
the committee when a final vote was 
taken. In order to obtain this informa- 
tion most certainly and with a minimum 
of trouble the manager of the credit 
department should attend these meet- 
ings in the capacity of secretary and 
keep minutes of the proceedings. 

From the new account desk the credit 
department wants to learn when a new 
customer opened his account, how large 
his initial deposit was, what agreements 

‘ere made, and what references and 
affiliations were mentioned. In order to 
obtain this information a card similar 
to specimen 1 should be filled out 
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simultaneously with the signature card, 
and at the end of the day all such cards 
should be sent immediately to the credit 
department. 

From the correspondence files the 
credit department wants to learn what 
agreements were entered into at the es- 
tablishment of an account, who the 
principal and borrowing officers are, 
and, if credit is requested, what nego- 
tiations developed. In order to obtain 
this information all completed corres- 
pondence dealing with the establish- 
ment or change in an account and with 


ment the credit department wants to 
learn immediately when loans are 
actually made, and some days in ad- 
vance wants to be advised of approach- 
ing maturities. In order to obtain this 
information, lists should be prepared 
daily on sheets: similar to specimen 3, 
page 854, and sent each morning to the 
credit department. 

Now, within the department itself 
certain mechanical devices and forms 
must be created—for instance, state- 
ment and revision ticklers; card indexes 
and cross references; form letters for 





LOAN COMMITTES 









5.) Work up the 





M 


CREDIT { MANAGER 
1.) Attend to street checking and outside work. 

2.) act as intermediary between committee & department. 

3.) Read and mark correspondence and business statement s- 

4.) Make answer to credit inquiries. 

information wanted daily by the committee. 








Oy 





Ji. Take all dictation and write all letters. 


2. Make all transcription of marked copy. 








1.) 
2.) 
3. Maintain the efficiency of the files. _ rag 
5.) 


Make all new credit folders. 

Make all initial and revisory inquiries. 

Mark for transcription answers to inquiries) 

Transcribe all marked statements. 

Consolidate into the file all figures 
from other departments. 




















Graphic presentation of the organization of a credit department composed of two men and a stenographer 
in a bank having deposits of $42,000,000 


the extension of credit should be as- 
sembled and sent daily to the credit 
manager for his perusal and notation. 
From the analysis department the 
credit department wants to learn what 
the average net and ledger balances 
have been, what proportion these bal- 
ances have borne to any credit accom- 
modation granted, and what the bank 
has netted in dollars and cents from the 
account since it was opened or became 
of any size. In order to obtain this 
information the records of that depart- 
ment should be sent monthly to the 
credit department and such figures as 
ar provided for in the average loans 
an’ balances section of specimen 2 
sh: ald be copied off. 
rom the loan and discount depart- 





inquiries and for certain replies to in- 
quiries; means of distinguishing cus- 
tomer and non-customer accounts, etc. 
The time and duties of the personnel, 
moreover, must be divided up clearly 
and logically so as to eliminate all dup- 
lication of effort and as much lost 
motion as possible. The organization 
within the department itself, however, 
may be more clearly domonstrated by 
a graph and by an account of its daily 
operation than by didactic dissertation. 
The following outline of the operation 
of the department seems pertinent: 
Upon arrival each morning the credit 
manager would look over the new ac- 
count cards and the new maturing loans 
list, in order to determine and mark 
which accounts to make folders for and 
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to learn which maturities required local 
investigation; he would then employ as 
much of the morning as was necessary, 
until the hour for the committee meet- 
ing, working on the street to obtain cur- 
rent information. In interviews with 
customers or prospective customers, by 
using tact and discretion in his ques- 
tions and courtesy in his demeanor, he 
should be able to do more than obtain 
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tive officers, forewarn him of their 
needs and wishes, and enable him to 
keep thoroughly familiar with the loans 
and discounts for whose protection his 
department was created. In the after- 
noon he would mark by number all 
newly received statements for future 
transcription to the comparison of state- 
ments section of the above mentioned 
specimen 2, and would read (bracketing 


CORRESPONDENT BANKS PRINCIPAL CROPS 
HAMOTER NATL A 
Pate re war 


VERAGE BALANCES AND LOANS 


| 
7 
| 
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Specimen 2. Comparison of statements card for month’y reference by c:edit department 


such parts as should be incorporated 
in the credit folder) all new account 
and loan correspondence. The state- 
ments should be marked by number, 
because every figure on a statement can 
be numbered much more rapidly than 
an actual copy of the statement could be 
made in full; thus a competent, well 
trained man would be busied only with 
work worthy of his talents, and a sten- 
ographer or less trained assistant, by 
adhering exactly in copying, would com- 
plete the clerical work. Finally, the 
credit manager would dictate his 
answers to all credit inquiries and wind 


just the information sought; he should 
be able to learn some of their grievances 
and complaints because of the bank’s 
service or lack of it, and until they 
could be reported, considered and reme- 
died, smooth them over and weld there- 
by a firmer bond of friendship between 
the customer and the bank. Returning 
in time to present to the discount com- 
mittee the special information on matur- 
ing or new loans that he has previously 
worked up, he would attend the meeting 
in the capacity of secretary and record 
the proceedings. This would keep him 
in touch with the policies of the execu- 
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Specimen 2. Section of comparison of statements card 
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New Loans 





INFORMATION FOR CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Amount 
Name This Note 





Rate Remarks 


Specimen 3. Sheet for information to be supplied by loan and discount department 


up his day by reviewing the new or 
revised folders worked up during the 
day by his assistant. 

His assistant should start the day by 
checking over the new account cards to 
get under way the machinery for gath- 
ering outside information on_ those 
names that warrant the development of 
a folder (specimen 5). Ordinarily any 
commercial account whose initial de- 


posit is in excess of $1000 would war- 
rant development. So, using the marked 
cards (specimen 1) to guide him, he 
would make up a folder, request an 
agency report, and send out a form let- 
ter such as the following: 


We note with pleasure that you have re- 
cently opened an account with this bank, 
and in acknowledging our appreciation of 
your business, we want to ask you to fill 
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eut and return to us the enclosed blank 
form and favor us with a recent copy of 
your business statement. 

This request is made in line with an es- 
tablished policy of ours, which is the out- 
growth of our desire to be prepared to pro- 
mote in every legitimate way possible the 
economic welfare and business growth of 
our depositors. We have found from long 
experience that our efforts along these lines 
—when called for—are most effective when 
based on a familiarity with the history of 
a business and when guided by a thorough 
and exact knowledge of the immediate facts 


involved. Consequently, whether all the mat- 
ters covered in the enclosed questionnaire 
have any bearing on your present relations 
with the bank or not, we feel that it is ex- 
pedient that all the questions be answered 
as a preparation against future develop- 
ments; and inasmuch as we are called on 
daily to answer legitimate inquiries regard- 
ing the financial responsibility, progress, 
personnel, etc., of our customers, we feel 
it is decidedly to your advantage that we be 
in possession of such facts as your state- 
ment reveals—even though your present 
credit requirements are being satisfactorily 





OFFICERS 


LINE $ BASIS 


GUARANTORS OR ENDORSERS 


ACCOUNT OPENED 


AGREEMENT 


THER ACCTSWITH US. 





NAME SEE ALSO 


AGREEMENT 


BANK & TRADE REFERENCES 


BROKER 


A itrery Boreas 40-298 788 








ecimen 5. Sample sheet used by credit department in the development of an information folder 
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The Awerican Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas, 


Gentlemen: 


The business of e ise 
(Write Correct Business Name.) (Partnership) 








» established under the laws of on 
(Trust) (Corp.) (State) (Date of charter 








+ and ded to the business of » Ownership 
or opening) (Or “was a new venture") 





is invested in » and the 
(In case of corporation, state stockholders) 





original capital was + The present capital investment is $s 
(If Corp.state auth. cap.) 
and the present principal officers are 








- Our present Dallas location is 





, and we have branches at 








(Or constitute a branch of) 


We are engaged in the business of and are 
(State nature of business) 





closely affiliated in a business way with 





(State Subsidiaries, other business under 


. Our account with the American Exchange 





same ownership, etc.) 


National Bank was opened » and those authorized to sign against 





funds on deposits are 





(Please state title and or Capacity of Signature) 


Additional bank accounts are maintained with 





acd our principal purchases are from 
(Please state principal 











Our account was formely carried with 
Trade Creditors) 


at. Our annual statement is 
(Name of Bank) (Town and state) 





prepared each year and is usually ready for distribution about 


(Date) (Date) 








At the present time we are using the following departments of your bank: 




















Commercial Department : Savings : Safe Deposits : Trust 3 
Loan & Discount : Collection, 2 
REMARKS 
Very truly yours, 
Date Title. 








Specimen 6 Information blank to accompany form letter where necessary 
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eared for—in order that our replies may be 
made intelligently, advisedly, and to your 
interest. 

If you agree with our point of view and 
are disposed to co-operate with us in this 
matter, we assure you that the information 
so furnished will be considered strictly con- 
fidential and used with the most careful 
discretion. 

Thanking you in advance for your co- 
operation, and again expressing our sincere 
appreciation of your valued business, we re- 
main, with cordial good wishes, 

Very truly yours, 


Vice-president. 


This letter is accompanied by an in- 
formation blank (specimen 6)—unless 
the concern is so large and well estab- 
lished as to cause the blank to be un- 
necessary. ‘This done, he would incor- 
porate into previously created folders 
the newly received filled in information 
blanks, and to the trade, bank, or in- 
dividual references mentioned in both 
cards and blank, he would send out in- 
quiries similar to the following speci- 
mens: 


We are revising our files on the above 
mentioned, and believing you have had ex- 
perience with the name in a credit way, are 
writing to ask if your relations have been 
entirely satisfactory and whether or not you 
have any criticisms to offer regarding their 
methods of doing business, their financial 
position as reflected by their latest balance 
sheet, or regarding the character and abil- 
ities of those in charge of affairs. 

If you give them a line of credit will 
you be good enough to advise upon what 
basis and to what extent, and if you have 
received any unfavorable information from 
your credit checkings we shall appreciate 
your advising us in confidence regarding 
same. 

Our own relations have been quite satis- 
factory and we wish to assure you that our 
present inquiry is prompted solely by a 
customary revision of our files and is made 
simply in order that our files may evidence 
a thorough investigation and reflect the 
concensus of opinion of those dealing with 
the name in a credit way. 

Thanking you in advance for your co- 
operation and assuring you that your com- 
muication will be received in confidence, 
we . wait an opportunity to reciprocate your 
favor, and beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Manager Credit Department. 
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In the course of a current revision of our 
files, we have the name of the above men- 
tioned before us, and believing you have 
had dealings with the name in a credit way, 
we are disposed to ask your assistance in 
our revision. 

If you will advise us regarding their past 
transactions with you—the line of credit you 
have extended, basis and terms of such 
credit, and the promptness with which pay- 
ments have been made—we shall sincerely 
appreciate your co-operation and receive the 
information in strictest confidence, without 
liability or prejudice attaching to you. 

Holding ourselves in readiness to recipro- 
cate at all times and assuring you that our 
inquiry is prompted solely by a customary 
revision of our files and bears no other 
significance, we offer our thanks in advance 
for your courtesy, and beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Manager Credit Department. 


He would then be ready to mark up 
for transcription all agency reports and 
letters received in response to previous 
requests. By transcribing the substance 
of these reports (always noting on the 
transcription the date and source of the 
information), several advantages are to 
be gained although considerable sten- 
ographic work is involved. The first of 
these advantages is that the information 
can be classified under proper headings ; 
the second is that bulkiness in the folder 
and its resultant annoyance is obviated 
by the elimination of a great many sep- 
arate letters and reports, all super- 
scriptions, formal conclusions, and 
other impertinent matter; and finally, 
the third of these advantages is that the 
information in hand is all copied in a 
chronological order that is not easily 
disarranged or lost. But to resume— 
after the credit manager’s assistant has 
disposed of his newly received responses 
to inquiries, he would inspect his state- 
ment and revision ticklers and his sus- 
pense correspondence file to determine 
what routine inquiries or requests must 
be made through specially constructed 
letters or form letters similar to those 
given above. This done, he would be 
ready to copy to the comparison of 
statements card (specimen 2) all 
marked statements (the accuracy of 
which transcription he would: prove on 
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an adding machine) and, if it should 
be around the first of the month, all the 
figures furnished by the monthly report 
of the analysis department. 

The stenographer, or two of them, 
would be busied all day with writing 
letters or transcribing marked copy, and 
toward the end of the day with making 
index cards, ticklers, cross references, 
etc., for newly created folders, and with 
properly filing all returned, revised or 
newly made folders. If they still have 
any considerable amount of spare time 
it could be profitably employed in main- 
taining the efficiency of the files, which 
will forever be needing constant check- 
ing and rechecking. 

Now having outlined the daily opera- 
tion of the department in such minute 
detail, and having made such a definite 
and clear cut division of duties between 
the three individuals that make up the 
department’s personnel, it might be well 
to add that the writer realizes that im- 
plicit adherence to the above outline 
would be impossible in actual practice 
for ordinary men and women; but inas- 
much as he conceives his reasoning to 
be sound, his development logical, and 
his system pliable and expansible, he 
believes that the principle is subject to 
practical application and he believes 
further that with an intelligent, ener- 
getic personnel, a credit department for 
a bank the size of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of Dallas, could 
be patterned on it which would serve ef- 
ficiently the present needs of the bank 
and constitute a nucleus around which 
uninterrupted and normal growth— 
consistent with the growth of the bank 
itself—would be possible. 

And to hark back, for the purpose of 
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answering, to the principal objections 
that are generally raised by executive 
officers who want an efficient credit de- 
partment but are dubious as to what 
constitutes efficiency, the writer wishes 
to add these concluding remarks. 

First, to obviate the expense objec- 
tion, the writer would recommend the 
establishment of a system for analyzing 
bank and commercial accounts simulta- 
neously with the creation of a credit de- 
partment, and the consolidation of both 
these departments, together with the 
correspondence files, under a single 
manager. By doing this, a saving in 
managerial salaries, floor space, and 
clerical assistance would be possible, in 
addition to the large money saving of 
interest resultant from a scientific and 
accurate analysis of accounts. 

Secondly, in answer to the red-tape 
objection, the writer calls attention to 
the highly systematized organization of 
the largest banks in the country, recalls 
the old truism that most tasks are harder 
in contemplation than in performance, 
and adds his observation that straight- 
laced folks are seldom out at the elbows. 

Thirdly, and finally, in answer to the 
concentration of information objection, 
the writer wishes to point out that the 
concentration is not in the brain of any 
individual, but in the inanimate folder 
which can be read and absorbed by any 
who have the privilege and inclination 
to use the credit files. And if the de- 
partment manager can’t stand the good 
fortune that falls his way, but becomes 
loose-lipped or conceited, he would de- 
serve pity, but he could easily be dis- 
charged without fear of incurring any 
loss of the written records. 
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Clearing Houses 
Article VI of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, New York, Elizabeth and 
Hudson County (New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE VI. 


I. Functions of a clearing house: e. Determination of total 


1. To facilitate exchanges, i. e., lo- 
cal collections, among members. 

2. To encourage safe and conserv- 
ative banking (through required 
examinations, published state- 
ments, and exchange of credit 
information). 

8. To render mutual aid through 
co-operative measures in time 
of stress. 

4. To secure uniformity of practice 
by regulating deposit interest 
rates, exchange charges, com- 
putation of reserves, advertis- 
ing, closing hours, etc. 


II. Advantages of a clearing house: 

1. Economy in the use of money, 
i. e., balances average only 4 
to 7 per cent. of the total 
amount cleared. 

2. Economy in time. 

8. Economy in effort. 

4. Minimization of loss or theft of 
exchanges. 

5. Maximization of convenience. 

6. Increased prestige of members. 


III. The clearing process: 
1. Preparation for 
members. 
a. Indorsement of all clearing 
house “items”. 
b. Sortation of “items” accord- 
ing to drawee banks. 
c. Determination of total 
against each drawee bank 
(by adding machine slip). 
d. Insertion of “items” against 
each drawee bank in large 
envelopes for presentation 
at the clearing house. 


clearing by 





amount to be taken to the 
clearing house, i. e, the 
“total credit”. 

f. Proving “total credit” with 
other records. 

2. Delivery of items at clearing 
house. 

. Delivery of “total credit slip” 
to the clearing house manager. 

. Exchange of “items”. 

a. Delivery of envelope con- 
taining items by each pre- 
senting bank to each drawee 
bank. 

b. Receipt by each drawee bank 
for items presented. 

. Determination of each bank’s 
“total debit” by settlement 
clerks. 

. Entry of “total credit” and 
“total debit” for each bank on 
the clearing house proof by 
clearing house manager. 

. Determination of debit 
credit balances. 


and 


1V. Methods of settling balances: 

1. Actual transfer of cash. 

2. Checks issued to creditor banks 
by clearing house manager 
against checks received from 
debtor banks. 

8. Drafts against a gold clearance 
fund controlled by the clearing 
house. 

4. Drafts against the Federal Re- 
serve bank of the district, or 
correspondent bank in New 
York or local financial center. 

5. Bookkeeping adjustments in the 
accounts of members with the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

6. Clearing house certificates. 

7. Borrowing and lending balances 
over short periods at interest. 








CLEARING house is a volun- 
A tary association of banks lo- 
cated within a single city pri- 
marily to facilitate the daily exchange 


of checks 


(ordinary and certified), 
clean drafts, bills of exchange, notes 
and acceptances among its members, 
and the payment of the resulting bal- 
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ances. As such, this institution is one 
of the greatest labor-saving mechanisms 
ever devised, for without it, exchanges 
would have to be made directly by mes- 
senger by each bank with the others. 

Although clearing houses cre usually 
associated in the public’s mind as a 
place where local checks and other items 
are cleared, in the larger and more 
modern conception these associations 
have a much broader scope. In a real 
sense, a clearing house in a large city 
bears the same relationship to its mem- 
ber banks as a manufacturers’ or mer- 
chants’ association bears to its constitu- 
ents. It exists to promote the mutual 
interests of its membership through in- 
telligent co-operation and by the main- 
tenance of conservative banking policies 
and practices. 

Since the New York Clearing House 
is the largest association in this country, 
a brief description of the clearing pro- 
cedure in that city will serve to clarify 
the process as it occurs elsewhere. On 
account of the heavy volume of ex- 
changes, the New York Clearing House 
has arranged three daily exchange ses- 
sions, namely at 9 a. m., 10 a. m., and 3 
p.m. The 9 o’clock session is arranged 
for the convenience of member banks 
whose exchanges are especially heavy, 
and which maintain night forces to pre- 
pare the mail which arrives between 
3 p.m. and 12 midnight. No settlement 
is made at this session, but each bank 
which receives checks at this time issues 
the presenting bank a receipt for them. 
The 3 o’clock exchange session is for the 
purpose of returning all items which, 
because of their infirmities, cannot be 
accepted by the drawee bank. The 10 
o’clock session is the main clearing at 
which all members participate. At this 
exchange period, settlement is made not 
only for the items exchanged at that 
hour, but also for the items delivered at 
9 o’clock, and at 3 p. m. of the preced- 
ing day. 

No department of a bank works so 
closely on schedule as that engaged in 
the preparation of the items for the 


clearing house. Prior to the hour of 


clearing, this department sorts out all 
the items drawn on each member of the 
clearing house, and obtains an adding 
machine total for each. ‘This total is 
attached to the bundle of checks to 
which it applies, and both are placed 
inside a large envelope bearing the 
name and clearing house number of the 
bank to which presentation is to be 
made. On this envelope the amount of 
the checks which it contains also ap- 
pears. Then the totals on all the en- 
velopes are added to determine the 
bank’s “total credit”, which is proved 
with the other records of the depart- 
ment. 

Upon arrival at the clearing house, 
each participating bank deposits with 
the clearing house manager a “‘total 
credit” ticket showing the total amount 
of checks it has brought against all 
other banks. This constitutes the bank’s 
credit at the clearing house, and the sum 
is listed by the clearing house manager 
on the clearing house proof in the credit 
column under the general heading, 
Credit, Amounts Brought. 

The clearing house proof consists of 
a list of the clearing house banks, to the 
right of which ere four columns for 
total debits and total credits and result- 
ing debit and credit balances. The total 
credit for each bank is, as explained 
above, available from the “total credit” 
ticket presented by each bank at the 
opening of the clearing. The total debit 
for each bank, however, can not be de- 
termined until after the clearing process 
has been completed. This is accom- 
plished in the following manner. 

Each clearing bank usually sends two 
clerks to the clearing, a settlement clerk 
and a delivery clerk. At the opening of 
the clearing session, the delivery clerks 
deposit the envelopes intended for each 
bank at their respective stalls in 
numerical order. After all deliveries 
have been made, each settlement clerk 
must determine the total of the amounts 
that have been presented to him by 
other members, i. e., the total charges 
against the bank he represents. When 
this amount has been computed, each 
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settlement clerk reports the total to the 
clearing house manager, who lists the 
amount beside the appropriate bank’s 
name in the debit column of the clear- 
ing house proof under the general head- 
ing, Debit, Amounts Received. After 
all the debit totals are in, the clearing 
house manager foots the total debits 
and total credits, which must agree, for 
the reason that the total of the items 
taken to the clearing house must neces- 
sarily equal the total taken away. The 
clearing house manager then determines 
the difference between the total debit 
and credit for each bank, carrying over 
the balance into the debit or credit 
column under the general heading, 
balances, as the case may require. 
Obviously, just as the total of checks 
brought to and taken from the clearing 
house are equal, so the total of the de- 
posit balances must equal the total of 
the credit balances. If the debit and 
credit columns of totals do not agree, 
some error has been made by one or 
more settlements clerks, and it is neces- 
sary that they check their work until 
the error or errors have been discovered. 
If correct, the clearing house proof re- 
veals the debtor and creditor banks, 
and the extent to which they are in- 
debted or are entitled to credit. 

As mentioned in the outline, there are 
several ways by which clearing house 
balances may be settled. The best 
method will be determined by local con- 
ditions, but in all cases daily settlement 
in some way or another is imperative. 
Where all members of the clearing 
house are also members of a Federal 
Reserve bank, the simplest and most 
convenient method of arranging settle- 
ments is through bookkeeping adjust- 
ments in the books of the Federal Re- 
serve bank. Instead of paying off the 
balances in cash or by New York drafts, 
a debit or credit, as required, is placed 
on cach bank’s account with the Federal 
Reserve bank from a certified copy of 
the clearing house proof, which serves 
as a journal entry for the Federal 
Reserve bank’s bookkeeper. 

‘he clearing house is thus a huge 


inter-bank bookkeeping machine of ex- 
traordinary efficiency. It effects great 
economies in the use of money, and in 
time and labor. From five hundred mil- 
lion to eight hundred million dollars of 
items are passed daily through the New 
York Clearing House with about fifty to 
seventy million dollars in balances. To 
illustrate further the money-economiz- 
ing function of a clearing house, the ~ 
statistics of the New York Clearing 
House show over a period of sixty-six 
years (1854-1919) that the resulting 
balances averaged only 5.48 per cent. 
of the total clearings. At the present 
time, since settlements at the New York 
Clearing House are arranged by means 
of book credits and debits at the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, millions of dollars of 
transactions are settled daily without 
involving the transfer of a single penny 
of cash. 

Clearing houses achieve an economy 
of labor since (a) collections are ef- 
fected at one central place, thereby dis- 
pensing with messenger collections at 
every other bank, (b) because a much 
greater volume can be administered by 
a given number of clerks, and (c) be- 
cause only one settlement clerk is re- 
quired. For the same reasons, a great 
saving in time is also secured. 

Most clearing houses require weekly 
reports from their members, in which 
the principal facts regarding their 
financial condition are required to be dis- 
closed. These reports contain figures on 
such items as deposits (demand and 
time), loans and investments, legal re- 
serves, cash in vault, circulation, etc. 
Before the Federal Reserve System was 
adopted, the weekly report of the as 
sociated banks of New York City was 
regarded as the most important statis- 
tical banking display in the United 
States, being a reliable gauge of money 
and credit conditions and tendencies. 
But now with the weekly statements of 
the Federal Reserve banks, separate and 
as a system, these exhibits overshadow 
the clearing house statements in im- 
portance. 

The expenses of clearing houses are 
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borne by the member banks, usually in 
proportion to the dollar value of the 
items passing through. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 7. (Principles and practices in 
clearing house exchanges.) 

J. 'T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
_ Chap. 14. (Organization, functions, and set- 
tlements). 

W. H. Kniffin: Practical Work of a Bank, 
Chap. 7. (Clearing and clearing houses). 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 4 (Work of clearing in a large 
bank). 

H. P. Willis: American Banking, Chap. 
9. (Functions and meaning of clearing 
houses). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject. 

J. G. Cannon: Clearing Houses, Their His- 
tory and Administration. (The classic 
treatise on clearing houses). 

J. Thralls: The Clearing House. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the New 
York Clearing House. 


QUESTIONS 


1. State four functions of a clearing house. 

2. What are the advantages of a clearing 
house (a) from the standpoint of the mem- 
ber banks, and (b) from the standpoint of 
the public? 

3. State exactly what is meant when it 
is said that a clearing house economizes the 
use of money. 

4. What is meant by the “clearing prin- 
ciple”? 

5. For how many years, approximately, 
has the principle been used? 

6. Under what conditions is it practicable 
for a city to establish a clearing house? 

7. Explain the steps which are necessary 
by a bank in preparing its items for the 
clearing. 

8. What representatives does a bank have 
at the clearing sessions? 

9. What information is given by each 
bank’s representative to the clearing house 
manager upon the former’s arrival at the 
clearing session? 

10. What are the duties of each bank’s set- 
tlement clerk at the clearing session? 


11. What is the nature of a “settlement 
sheet” ? 

12. Describe the form of and the entries 
upon the “clearing house proof”. 

13. Why must the totals of debits and 
credits in the clearing house proof be 
equal? Also the debit and credit balance 
totals? 

14. What different methods of settling 
clearing house balances are used? Which is 
the simplest method? 

15. What method of settling the New 
York Clearing House balances is used? Can 
this be universally employed? 

16. What is the normal ratio between re- 
sulting balances at a clearing house and the 
total clearings? 

17. In what ways is a clearing house a 
time saver? 

18. What kinds of instruments can be 
passed for collection through a clearing 
house? 

19. Can coupons detached from bonds be 
so collected? 

20. On what date must notes and ac- 
ceptances be presented for collection through 
a clearing house? 

21. What is the difference between a 
clearing house certificate and a clearing 
house loan certificate? 

22. Do you think that clearing house loan 
certificates are ever again likely to be used? 
Why, or why not? 

23. How may small banks not members of 
a clearing house collect their checks? 

24. Are members of a clearing house al- 
lowed to collect checks for non-members? 
If so, under what circumstances? 

25. What are the names of the important 
clearing house committees? 

26. What regulatory measures are some- 
times taken by clearing houses as a means 
of preventing unwise competition? 

27. Of what importance are clearing house 
examinations? 

28. Do they take the place of Federal and 
state examinations? 

29. Of what advantage are the weekly pub- 
lished statements of clearing house associa- 
tions? Are they as important now as form- 
erly? 

30. Why have the country collection de- 
partments of clearing houses generally been 
abandoned? 

31. How are clearing houses supported? 

32. How are clearing houses managed? 

33. Why do some rather large banks re- 
main out of the clearing house? 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enprror. 





Tne Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 














Analyzing the Bank Statement—Part 2 


(Continued from August Issue) 


ANSWER (Continued): The items on the 
statement presented in this department last 
month in connection with Part 1 of the 
answer to A. E. A.’s question, enable a lay 
person to “read” a bank exhibit with a fair 
degree of understanding. The matter of 
analyzing a statement is quite another ques- 
tion; it requires more detailed knowledge 
and considerably more banking experience. 

In analyzing any bank statement our main 
aim is to ascertain the degree of solvency 
of the institution under scrutiny. By a com- 
parison with previous statements we are able 
to judge the institution’s progress, the degree 
of conservatism of the management and the 
direction in which the bank is headed. These 
are all important factors. But we must 
realize that no definite standards can be 
applied too strictly; conditions vary so 
greatly in different sections of the country 
that analytical equations necessarily have to 
be elastic. The business of a country bank, 
for instance, in which loans and discounts 
are often made to individuals and small 
mercantile organizations purely on personal 
knowledge of the moral risk in question 
unsupported by sound banking security, 
differs vastly from that of a large city bank 
where most of the paper discounted is ac- 
companied by a recent audited statement 
and complete trade and bank “checkings” 
and where the collateral offered for loans is 
practically all composed of marketable se- 
curities. A great many country banks have 
Practically no customer’s paper that can 
meet the requirements of rediscount with 
the federal Reserve bank. A good many 
of their loans run for substantial periods 
of tine, “clean-ups” are not required and a 
Subs!»ntial portion of the investments are 
mad: in mortgage and real estate transac- 
tion: Obviously, therefore, set ratios to 
apply to all types of banks cannot be 
devis. i. But it is possible to point out the 


essential features of a bank statement that 
normally indicate scund or unsound condi- 
tions and to suggest the various items to be 
compared as well as the equations generally 
desirable. 


1. Quick Assets to Demand Deposits 


Our first thought is to the protection of- 
fered the depositor in case of a run on the 
bank. The majority of bank statements 
separate demand from time deposits. A 
bank’s “quick” assets consist of all assets 
which can be turned into cash on approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours’ notice, such as 
Government bonds and obligations, banker’s 
acceptances, good commercial paper, cus- 
tomer’s paper eligible for rediscount with 
the Federal Reserve bank, marketable se- 
curities, etc. Country banks as a general 
rule should have cash and quick assets suf- 
ficient to liquidate 40 to 50 per cent. of their 
demand deposits. The proportion for city 
banks is higher, but 50 to 60 per cent. should 
suffice. Unless one is familiar with what a 
bank’s “Loans and Discounts” consist of as 
well as the type of securities carried as an 
investment it is of course not easy to figure 
the proportion of quick assets. In such an 
event this information must be obtained 
from the banker himself. 


2. Cash to Deposits 


The amount of cash on hand, or “till” 
money, carried by banks varies according to 
whether they are located in central reserve 
and reserve cities or whether they are coun- 
try banks. Banks of the two first named 
classes generally carry only enough cash on 
hand for their barest needs, as in an hour’s 
time they can obtain from the local Federal 
Reserve bank whatever currency is required. : 
Country banks, on the other hand, have to 
carry a proportionately larger amount on 
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I. CASH RESOURCES mal 
(In thousands of dollars) is 1 
Due from Federal Reserve banks: per 
(Includes items with Federal Central Other 
Reserve bank in process of reserve reserve dep 
collection) city banks city banks Country banks Aggregate qui 
Dec. 31, 1914 59,992 67,908 261,460 <= 
Nov. 10, 1915 73,459 80,951 366,186 al 
Nov. 17, 1916 194,654 220,450 649,171 aim 
Nov. 20, 1917 389,899 364,914 1,242,819 or | 
Aug. 31, 1918 441,465 350,334 1,307,747 wits 
Sept. 12, 1919 600,488 427,770 1,605,202 
Sept. 8, 1920 ; , : 679,147 490,210 1,723,497 to « 
Sept. 6, 1921 « 447,110 479,841 408,496 1,335,447 1 
Sept. 15, 1922 ... veoeeee561,773 624,568 464,686 1,651,027 pos 
Due from all other banks: and 
Rs NINO icc cias ves deketiaaepemaotiscscenbiacine 242,575 586,462 710,834 1,539,871 ries 
Dec. 31, 1914 ..185,319 444,400 529,271 1,158,990 ‘ 
Nov. 10, 1915 ..210,470 708,259 684,494 1,603,223 latt 
Nov. 17, 1916 veee285,619 788,380 944,767 2,018,766 riec 
Nov. 20, 1917 247,365 685,801 837,018 1,770,184 | 
Aug. 31, 1918 .. ..213,861 601,253 712,682 1,527,796 pos 
Sept. 12, 1919 ... ..230,307 667,586 809,783 1,707,676 bal: 
Sept. 8, 1920 ..... RS 5 519,208 767,151 1,424,223 
Sant. 6 19% ............ 387,007 557,702 1,039,663 por 
= a emeioes 566,520 691,345 1,363,236 casl 
Total cash (on hand): of t 
a a a re ee 380,796 256,236 304,374 941,408 I 
Dec. 31, 1914 ..264,340 203,357 267,010 734,706 a b: 
Nov. 10, 1915 445,632 204,843 269,905 920,380 fact 
Nov. 17, 1916 ..358, 231 217,978 282,064 858,273 ac 
Nov. 20, 1917 118,588 148,695 248,837 516,120 enol 
Aug. 31, 1918 .. . 87,693 99,677 176,676 364,136 take 
Sept. 12, 1919 . . 97,231 116,355 225,625 439,211 
Sept. 8 1920. a. 98,073 121,555 251,918 471,546 men 
Sept. 6, 1921 . is ; w. 64,232 87,544 206,022 357,798 fore 
RS Ws NEE fon enn Soon . 52,262 81,585 198,104 331,951 
mus 
2, DEPOSITS oe 
Central Other ate 
Demand deposits: reserve reserve cash 
(Including U. S. deposits) city banks city banks Country banks Aggregate dep 
Oct. 21, 1913 992,365 1,304,136 2,683,682 4,980,183 th 
Dec. 31, 1914 1,175,524 1,415,490 2,604,461 5,195,475 ne 
Nov. 10, 1915. ............ 1,660,375 2,793,046 6,071,843 cart 
ee | ae 2,015,366 3,347,997 7,324,078 é 
ew, 20. 1087 q............. 2,646,858 3,972,572 9,358,954 Sar) 
Aug. 31, 1918 ......... 2,646,452 3,665,444 8,602,332 ear 
Sept. 12, 1919 .... 3,203,295 4,371,544 10,270,468 
Sept. 8, 1920 . 3,002,659 4,577,911 10,089,039 cart 
Sept. 6, 1921 .... 2,498,477 3,789,644 8,462,737 ceiv 
Sept. 15, 1922 . 3,047,596 4,000,733 9,415,560 othe 
Time Deposits: 
(Beginning Sept. 11, 1917, in- one 
cludes postal savings deposits) brin 
Oct. 21, 1913 157,588 1,012,091 1,184,792 B 
Dec. 31, 1914 171,037 982,263 1,171,223 . 
Nov. 10, 1915 215,739 1,120,436 1,375,956 tain 
Nov. 17, 1916 287,922 1,452,252 1,816,446 abili 
Nov. 20, 1917 362,742 1,797,206 2,281,865 3 
Aug. 31, 1918 409,557 1,854,879 2,397,491 is w 
Sept. 12, 1919 502,924 2,245,117 2,921,034 a ba 
Sept. 8, 1920 .. 620,606 2,746,723 3,550,298 2 
Sept. 6, 1921 .. 659,461 2,862,139 3,680,704 quir 
Sept. 15, 1922 $22,519 3,075,487 4,169,220 dica 
Total deposits: rem 
Oct. 21, 1913 «---1,972,707 2,380,348 3,992,956 8,346,011 only 
Dec. ...2,071,823 2,341,895 3,822,750 8,236,468 : 
Nov. 126,037 2,848,453 4,182,983 10,157,473 not 
Nov. 17, 1916 ....... 3,590,221 3,666,497 5,232,561 12,489, 27 the » 
Nov. 20, 1917 4,284,684 4,307,990 6,205,662 14,798,336 
Aug. 31, 1918 ... 3,773,043 4,270,730 5,841,986 13,885,759 nece 
Sept. 12, 1919 . 4,468,785 5,161,299 7,051,498 16,681,582 éons 
Sept. 8, 1920 4,063,060 4,966,254 7,722,642 16,751,956 
Gent. € 1981 ...... 3,491,796 4,125,462 6,943,594 14,560,852 date 
| i | Pe 5,152,354 7,452,197 16,598,763 borr 
tistir 
hand, due to inability to obtain immediate The total amount of cash carried by 4 a 
cash in case of necessity. With the latter, bank (i. e. cash on hand, with the Federal 0 
“till” money amounting to about 5 to 6 per Reserve bank and with other depositaries) rn 
cent. of demand deposits is generally a fair should first be compared to demand deposits fign 
san: 


figure. 


and then to total deposits. The approxi- 
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mate ratio of total cash to demand deposits 
is usually 1 to 3, varying between 30 to 35 
per cent. of deposits. This ratio of course 
depends to a large extent on the amount of 
quick assets which the bank has on hand, 
j. e. assets which can be turned into cash 
almost immediately through rediscount, sale 
or used as collateral for borrowing. Banks 
whose quick position is good do not have 
to carry such large cash reserves. 

The proportion of total cash to total de- 
posits depends upon the amount of time 
and savings accounts which the bank car- 
ries. If there is a large proportion of the 
latter, the amount of cash needed to be car- 
ried is smaller. On the other hand, when de- 
posits are made up mostly of demand 
balances, the cash reserve must be pro- 
portionately larger. As a general rule total 
cash should average at least 20 per cent. 
of total deposits. 

In considering the amount of cash that 
a bank should carry we are guided by two 
factors: First, it is necessary to carry 
enough to keep up the legal reserve and to 
take care of all ordinary business require- 
ments, allowing also some margin for un- 
foreseen withdrawals (in this connection it 
must be remembered that it is often em- 
barassing to a bank to be forced to liqui- 
date some of its investments in order to raise 
cash, because of attendant losses in market 
depreciation which it has to suffer through 
the sale). Second, no more cash should be 
carried on deposit or on hand than is neces- 
sary, for such funds are not working or 
earning a fair banking return. Balances 
carried with the Federal Reserve bank re- 
ceive no interest, and those carried with 
other depositaries bring usually one half or 
one third of what they would ordinarily 
bring were they properly invested. 

Banks are required by law to carry cer- 
tain cash reserves against their deposit li- 
abilities. In analyzing a bank statement it 
is well to figure up the amount of cash that 
a bank is carrying in excess of its legal re- 
quirements, as this reserve position is an in- 
dication of its strength. It must also be 
remembered that when a bank is carrying 
only the actual cash required by law, it can- 
not make any additional loans unless one of 
the following happens: the bank borrows the 
necessary additional money itself; the bank 
causes some of its present loans to be liqui- 
dated; or the bank receives additional non- 
borrowing deposits. Some interesting sta- 
tistics regarding national banks from the 
annual report of the Comptroller of the 


Currency for 1922 furnish material for , 


comparison of cash to deposits. These 
figures are given on opposite page in thou- 
san:s of dollars, showing a comparison for a 


period of ten years of the total cash re- 
sources (i. e. cash on hand, due from Federal 
Reserve banks and due from all other 
banks), with the demand deposits, time de- 
posits and total deposits of all national 
banks as of the date of the call in the fall 
of each year. 


3. Loans and Discounts to Deposits 


The degree of solvency of any bank de- 
pends largely upon the condition of its 
loans and discounts. The loans and dis- 
counts of a national bank ordinarily con- 
stitute about 55 per cent. of the total assets 
of the bank, the average running about 52 
per cent. in times of business inactivity and 
about 59 per cent. in periods of heavy money 
demand. The amount and character of the 
loans and discounts of a national bank 
should run about as follows: 

On time, paper with one or more individual or 
firm names, not secured by collateral, 50 to 53 
per cent. 

On time, secured by stocks and bonds 13 per 
cent. 

On demand, secured by stocks and bonds, 
11 to 13 per cent. 

On time, secured by other personal securities, 
including merchandise, warehouse receipts, etc., 
9 to 11 per cent. 

On demand, paper with one or more individ- 
ual or firm names (not secured by collateral) 
5 to 6 per cent. 

On demand, secured by other personal se- 
curities, including merchandise, warehouse re- 
ceipts, etc., 2 to 3 per cent. 

The remaining 10 per cent. or less consists of 
miscellaneous, such as bankers’ acceptances 
purchased or discounted, loans secured by real 
estate, customer’s liability on account of drafts 
paid under letters of credit, etc., etc. 


The deposits of a bank are fundamentally 
intended to take care of the borrowing 
needs of the customers and to cover all short 
time investments. Loans and discounts, ex- 
cept under exceptional conditions, should 
not exceed deposits. During very heavy bor- 
rowing years, such as 1920 and 1921, the 
total loans and discounts of national banks 
in this country reached as high a percentage 
as 81 and 80 per cent. respectively of 
total deposits during the calls in the fall of 
the year. At the time of the call in April 
of 1923, the total loans and discounts of 
national banks amounted to 69 per cent. of 
total deposits. The general average during 
the fall calls for the past nine years has 
been about 72 per cent. Banks that keep 
their loans and discounts in liquid shape, so 
that they are able to rediscount paper at 
any time at the Federal Reserve bank, are 
warranted in allowing the ratio to run 
higher than the average. A comparison of 
the total loans and discounts in thousands 
of dollars of national banks, taken from 
the comptroller’s report, as of the date of 
the call in the fall of each year from 1913 
to 1922, is as follows: 
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(In thousands of dollars) 


Loans and discounts: 








Central Other 

(Including overdrafts and re- reserve reserve 
discounts) city banks city banks Country banks Aggregate 
SE EEE 1,348,251 1,649,905 3,290,182 6,288,338 
eS | 1,453,275 1,702,882 3,207,278 6,363,435 
Nov. 10, 1915 ... .-2,060,444 1,870,810 3,309,886 7,241,140 
Nov. 17, 1916 2,343,162 2,383,982 3,676,511 8,403,655 
Nov. 20, 1917 2,649,534 2,871,016 4,277,234 9,797,784 
Aug. 31, 1918 2,883,871 3,127,062 4,100,180 10,111,113 
Sept. 12, 1919 ... 3,144,150 3,637,689 4,759,664 11,541,503 
Sept. 8, 1920 . , sane 3,695,463 4,174,877 5,853,271 13,723,611 
Sept. 6, 1921 ......... . cccee+++00p 806,210 3,418,497 5,410,340 11,695,047 
Sept. 15, 1922 . “i 2,469,124 3,453,410 5,325,632 11,248,166 


The above may be compared with the 
total deposits shown before. Occasionally 
comparison is made between capital, and 
loans and discounts. During the past seven 
years, at the time of the call in the fall 
of the year, the average ratio among na- 
tional banks of capital to loans and dis- 
counts, has been $1 of capital to $9.15 of 
loans and discounts. At the time of the call 
in September of 1922 the ratio was $1 to 
$8.60. This ratio, while interesting, is not 
particularly valuable from an analytical 
standpoint. Theoretically, capital is sup- 
posed to be used in more or less long-time 
investments, whereas deposits cover and 
gauge loans and discounts. The latter is, 
therefore, the ratio on which stress should 
be placed. 


4. Capital and Surplus to Deposits 


The deposits of a bank represent the 
public’s investment; the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits represent the shareholders’ 
investment plus accumulated earnings. It 
is thus necessary to compare these two items 
to determine the relation between the bank’s 
two main creditors. As the deposits of a 
bank increase, its earnings increase and con- 
“sequently returns to the stockholders are 
greater and the stock becomes more valu- 
able. On the other hand, the larger the 
ratio of deposits to capital stock, the smaller 
is the protection to the stockholders. In the 
event of insolvency stockholders of a bank 
have a “double liability” to face, i. e. they 
are liable to #n assessment equal to the face 
value of their shareholding in case creditors 
cannot be paid off on the basis of the exist- 
ing assets. It is thus necessary for us to 
determine as far as possible what the de- 
sirable proportion between these two items 
should be. Increase in deposits plus a pro- 
portionate increase in capital and surplus 
is the only way a bank can conservatively 
grow. 

In December of 1922 the average ratio of 
capital to total deposits of twenty-three of 
the largest national banks in New York 
City was 1 to 21. The smallest ratio was 
1 to § and the largest 1 to 35. In Novem- 
_ber of 1922 a similar comparison between 
the capital and deposits of seventeen of the 
largest trust companies in New York City 


revealed an average ratio of 1 to 17, the 
smallest being 1 to 5 and the largest 1 to 
28. The average ratio on the same date of 
capital, surplus and profits te total deposits 
of the twenty-three national banks was 1 to 
8, the smallest being 1 to 3 and the largest 
1 to 14. On the same date the average ratio 
of capital, surplus and profits to total de- 
posits of the seventeen trust companies was 
1 to 7, the smallest being 1 to 2 and the 
largest 1 to 11. The combined ratio of cap- 
ital to deposits of the above New York City 
national banks and trust companies was 
1 to 19, and the combined ratio of capital, 
surplus and profits to deposits of the same 
banks was 1 to 7. Although the high and 
low ratios mentioned above show rather 
startling extremes, the general average gives 
us an idea of what the normal standard 
among large city banks should be. 

Among the national banks of the country 
a fair ratio of capital to total deposits is 
1 to 13; of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits to total deposits, 1 to 6. These fur- 
nish us with the general standard which can 
be used in analyses. 

A more detailed analytical study may be 
made by comparing the figures on page 367, 
showing capital, surplus and profits as of 
date of the national bank call in the fall of 
each year from 1913 to 1922, with the total 
deposits at the same dates shown on a pre- 
vious page. 


5. Capital and Surplus to Fixed Assets 


The fixed assets consist of the banking 
house, banking property, furniture and fix- 
tures, together with any other real estate to 
which the bank has acquired title during the 
process of liquidation of loans and discounts. 
The ratio of capital and surplus to the fixed 
investment is influenced by the length of 
time the bank has been operating, its size 
and the character of its business. A newly 
organized bank will usually show a propor- 
tionately larger fixed investment as com- 
pared with capital and surplus than an old 
established institution. The reason for this 
is that the new bank has neither had time to 
accumulate a large surplus through earnings 
nor to write down its fixed assets over 4 
period of years. Old institutions often carry 
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(In thousands 


Central 
reserve 


Capital stock: 


city banks 


Oct. 21, 1913 
Dec. 31, 1914 


----182,650 
175,900 












Nov. 10, 1915 ---177,290 
Nov. 17, 1916 182,650 





Nov. 20, 1917 
Aug. 31, 1918 


--188,200 
-189,850 






























ee, RS WO cca cette acca “200,550 
Sept. 8, 1920 ; 228,170 
SS ae 
Sept. 15, 1922 223,055 
Surplus and other profits: 

a re en 225,640 
Dec. 31, 1914 canducipeianntntuansied 225,359 
“; {ose aeee 234,091 
— % _ Re ; 52,157 





Nov. 20, 1917 
Aug. 31, 1918 ... 
Sept. 12, 1919 ... 
Sept. 8, 1920 ... 
Sept. 6, 1921 ... . 
Bee GL. ROPIUIED  Snicsenisisneininedsinetncaieotenestncben 


93,167 
2 





their bank buildings and property at almost 
nominal figures. 

The fixed investment should never be 
larger than surplus, i. e. no part of the 
bank’s capital should be invested in fixed 
assets. Also, the fixed investment should 
never exceed 50 per cent. of capital and 
surplus. A fair preportion is about 16 to 
19 per cent. of capital and surplus. Im- 
posing bank buildings very often bring rapid 
increases in deposits; but they also mean 
the tying up of working capital in non- 
liquid assets. 


6. Investments to Capital and Surplus 


Prior to our entrance into the world war 
in 1917, the total investment of national 
banks in securities (including United States 
Government obligations) was about equal 
to their combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits. With the very material in- 
crease in this country of United States 
Government securities commencing in 1917, 
the investment of banks in this type of 
obligation showed a corresponding increase. 
At the present time the total security in- 
vestments among national banks amounts to 
about 175 per cent. of capital, surplus and 
profits. Of this total investment, the in- 
vestment in United States Government se- 
curities averages about 95 per cent. of capi- 
tal, surplus and profits. Among the trust 
conipanies total investments in securities at 
the present time should average a trifle 
higher, perhaps 205 per cent. of capital, 
sur) lus and profits, whereas their invest- 
mcs in United States Government securities 
sho:id be about 35 per cent. of capital, 
sur>/us and undivided profits. State banks 


wi!! show both a smaller total investment, 
anyinting to about 138 per cent. of capital, 
su is and profits, and a smaller invest- 


mer in United States Government securi- 


of dollars) 


Other 
reserve 

city banks Country banks Aggregate 
263,018 613,735 1,059,403 
280,963 609,088 1,065,951 
283,311 608,048 1,068,649 
281,736 606,730 1,071,116 
293,686 610,321 1,092,207 
315,763 596,226 1,101,839 
324,328 613,092 1,137,970 
353,543 666,558 1,248,271 
345,107 684,310 1,276,177 
378,532 705,535 1,307,122 
254,142 527,796 1,007,578 
262,985 520,517 1,008,861 
268,115 537,908 1,040,114 
279,097 559,520 1,090,774 
315,246 603,456 1,211,869 
354,422 665,321 1,243,101 
396,672 641,973 1,420,278 
453,979 709,567 1,599,679 
441,308 702,762 1,566,157 
454,148 735,586 1,581,244 


ties averaging approximately 30 per cent of 
capital, surplus and profits. 

An interesting comparison of total in- 
vestments, investments in Government se- 
curities, and capital and surplus for national 
banks, trust companies and state banks 
follows: 


(In thousands of dollars) 


National Banks (June 30, 1922): 

Capital, surplus and profits, $2,848,000; total 
investments, $4,563,000 (160 per cent of cap- 
ital, surplus and profits); investments in 
United States securities, $2,285,000 (80 per 
cent. of capital, surplus and profits). 

Loan and Trust Companies (June 30, 1922): 
Capital, surplus and profits, $1,213,000; total 
investments, $2,311,000 (191 per cent. of cap- 
ital, surplus and profits); investments in 
United States securities, $319,000 (25 per cent. 
of capital, surplus and profits). 


State Banks (June 30, 1922): 

Capital, surplus and profits, $1,786,000; total 
investments, $2,305,000 (128 per cent. of capi- 
tal, surplus and profits); investments in 
United States securities, $391,000 (22 per cent 
of capital, surplus and profits). 

National Banks (September 15, 1922): 
Capital, surplus and profits, $2,888,000; total 
investments, $4,692,000 (163 per cent. of cap- 
ital, surplus and profits); investment § in 
United States securities, $2,402,000 (83 per 
cent. of capital, surplus and profits). 

National Banks (April 3, 1923): 


Capital, surplus and profits, $2,872,000; total 
investments, $5,041,000 (176 per cent. of capi- 
tal, surplus and profits); investments in 
United States securities, $2,694,000 (94 per 
cent. of capital, surplus and profits) 


The following figures show the investment 
in United States Government securities, and 
in bonds of national banks at the time of 
the fall call for the years 1913 to 1922. 
Commencing September 6, 1921, the list 
headed “Other Bonds” includes all stocks, 
securities, etc. This list may be compared 
with capital, surplus and profits as giver 
above. 
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tection as if the stockholders had subscribed 
more capital. The reason for this is that the 
shareholder is liable for an assessment equal 
to the face amount of his stock whereas 
the so-called double liability does not apply 
to surplus. 

Comparisons of capital and surplus of na- 
tional banks over a period of ten years are 
furnished on a previous page and may be 
referred to for further analysis of these 
two items. 


9. Bills Payable and Rediscounts 


Although banks often take pride in the 
fact that they do not borrow, it is not indi- 
cative of an unfavorable condition of af- 
fairs if they do borrow occasionally. There 
are seasonal periods in a bank’s business 
just as there are in mercantile lines, when 
demand is more than usually heavy and a 
bank needs additional temporary working 
capital. It also often happens that a bank 
has perhaps overinvested in its bond ac- 
count, not anticipating a money demand, and 
it does not care to raise cash by selling a 
portion of its bonds because of the fact 
that these have depreciated and the sale 
would entail a loss. Consequently the bank 
will either borrow against its bonds as col- 
lateral or rediscount some of its paper. If 
a bank borrows steadily, however, it is an 
unfavorable sign, usually indicating one of 
the following things: that a good propor- 
tion of its loans are slow; that it is under- 
capitalized; that it is not enforcing sound 
banking requirements regarding commen- 
surate balances and the clean-up of loans or 
discounts. As a general rule the borrow- 
ings of a bank should not exceed capital and 
surplus. There are of course tight money 
periods when certain banks in heavy bor- 
rowing centers have to exceed this limit; for 
instance, during 1920 and 1921 some of the 
New York banks borrowed two or three 
times their capital and surplus in order to 
carry their customers. ‘This would seem 
excessive but it was a necessary measure of 
the time. In large cities it is a generally 
accepted axiom of banking that as far as 
possible mercantile customers carry balances 
averaging 20 per cent. of their line of 
credit and liquidate their borrowings once a 
year. Non-enforcement of this rule in many 
cases is liable to lead to excessive borrow- 
ing by the banks. If a bank’s capital and 
surplus are small in proportion to its de- 
posits and it borrows rather steadily, it 
usually indicates that it is overtrading and 
that additional working capital should be 
supplied through increased paid in stock. 

On June 30, 1922, the notes and bills re- 
discounted and bills payable of national 
banks averaged 18 per cent. of capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. Notes and bills 
reciscounted and bills payable of loan and 
trust companies on the same date averaged 


8 per cent. of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. Notes and bills rediscounted and 
bills payable of state banks on the same 
date averaged 23 per cent. of capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. On April 8, 
1923, notes and bills rediscounted and bills 
payable of national banks averaged 23 per 
cent. of capital, surplus and profits. 

It is also interesting to note that on 
September 15, 1922, 56.7 per cent. of the na- 
tional banks in the country had no out- 
standing obligations for borrowed money. 
The loans and discounts of these banks 
amounted to 47.8 per cent. of the total loans 
and discounts of all national banks, invest- 
ments in United States Government bonds 
and other securities were 56.8 per cent. of 
the total investment of national banks, cash 
in vaults was 59.6 per cent. of total cash 
in vault, balances due from other banks 
were 50.9 per cent. of all national banks 
and aggregate resources were 50.1 per cent. 
of total resources of all banks. Capital, 
surplus and profits of non-borrowing na- 
tional banks were 50.1 per cent. of the total 
of all national banks and the total deposits 
of non-bororwing banks amounted to 51.6 
per cent. of total deposits of all national 
banks. 


10. Losses: Dividends to Earnings 


The ordinary lay person who attempts to 
analyze a bank statement has no means of 
checking up the character of the bank’s 
loans, discounts and investments, or the 
amount that it has charged off to loss or de- 
preciation. He also has no knowledge of 
what a bank’s losses should normally be. 
Yet in analyzing a bank statement the char- 
acter of its loans, discounts and investments 
gauges fundamentally the solvency of the 
bank itself. Taking national banks as an 
example, we shall therefore present figures 
analyzing their averages losses, earnings, 
dividends, etc. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
the gross earnings of national banks 
amounted to $134,651,000 less than in the 
previous fiscal year. The reason for this 
was the reduction in the loans and discounts 
of these banks and the consequent smaller 
amount of interest and discount charges 
collected. During the year the banks also 
charged off very heavily for losses on loans 
and discounts, wiping out frozen and bad 
credits that had developed in 1920 and 1921. 
The percentage of losses charged off on ac- 
count of loans and discounts to total loans 
and discounts was 1.20, which was almost 
double the percentage for 1921 and com- 
pared with an average of .29 for the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920. On _ the 
other hand the amount charged off on ac- 
count of losses on bonds and securities was 
less than half of that for 1921. The per- 
centage of losses charged off on bonds and 
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securities to total bonds and securities for 
the year ending June 30, 1922 was .73 as 
compared with 1 $9 for 1921 and an aver- 
age of 1.05 fer the years 1918, 1919 and 
1920. 

The dividend rate of banks is based 
fundamentally on their earning capacity. 
Among national banks the average dividend 
rate is between 12 and 13 per cent. During 
the lean years of 1920 and 1921 banks which 
had large capitals in comparison to de- 
posits in some cases experienced difficulty 
in meeting their dividends and either had to 
pay them out of undivided profits or cut the 
dividend rate. ‘This of course always lends 
an unfortunate impression of the banks in 
question. A comparison of the percentage 
of dividends to capital and surplus is always 
interesting and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922 it averaged 7.04 per cent. for 
national banks, which was higher than in 
any of the previous eight years. On the 
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other hand the percentage of net addition 
to profits to capital and surplus for na 
tional banks for the same period averaged 
only 7.79 per cent., which was smaller than 
in any of the previous eight years except 
1915. Thus the dividends of national banks 
increased whereas the net additions to 
profits decreased, which is an unfavorable 
sign. It is also interesting to compare the 
dividends paid to the net additions to profits. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
dividends of national banks averaged 90 
per cent. of net additions to profits. For 
the year ending June 30, 1921, they averaged 
73 per cent. of net additions to profits. This 
reflects the decline in earning power of 
banks during the past fiscal year, despite 
the increased dividends. 

The following figures compiled from the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1922 illustrate clearly the points dis- 
cussed above: 
other bonds and 
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The equations which have been discussed 
above indicate the fundamental comparisons 
to be made in analyzing a bank statement. 
‘Yo bring the analysis down to a more prac- 
tical basis, however, we present herewith in 
brief the following list of ratios which would 
reflect a satisfactory financial condition of 
affairs for banks in this country in the late 
spring of the present year: 


. Quick Assets to Demand Deposits: 


a. Country banks—-quick assets 40 to 50 per 
cent. of demand deposits. 

b. City banks—quick assets 50 to 60 per cent 
of demand deposits. 


. Cash to Deposits: 

a. Cash on hand “till money” 5 to 6 per 
cent. of demand deposits for banks in 
localities where rediscounting facilities 
are not immediately available to supply 
additional needed cash. Proportionately 
less than this (as low as 1 per cent.) 
for banks in central reserve or reserve 
cities, where rediscounts can instantly 
supply needed cash. 

b. Total cash (i. e. on hand, with legal de- 
positaries and due from other banks) 
35 per cent. of demand deposits. 

ec. Total cash 22 per cent. of total deposits. 


Loans and Discounts to Deposits: 


a. National banks—loans and discounts 66 
per cent. of total deposits. 

b. Loan and trust companies—loans and dis- 
counts 62 per cent. of total deposits. 

ec. State banks—loans and discounts 66 per 
cent. of total deposits. 


. Capital and Surplus to Deposits: 

a. National banks—capital 8 per cent. of 
total deposits. Capital, surplus and 
profits 17 per cent. of total deposits. 

b. Loan and trust companies—capital 8 per 
cent of total deposits. Capital, surplus 
and profits 19 per cent. of total deposits. 

ce. State banks—Capital 10 per cent. of total 
deposits. Capital, surplus and profits, 
18 per cent. of total deposits. 


. Capital and Surplus to Fixed Assets: 


a. National banks—fixed assets 17 per cent 
of capital, surplus and profits. 

b. Loan and trust companies—fixed assets 18 
per cent. of capital, surplus and profits. 

ec. State banks-—fixed assets 21 per cent. of 
capital, surplus and profits. 

d. Among all banks, fixed assets should 
never exceed surplus. 


. Investments to Capital and Surplus: 


a. National banks—total investments 185 
per cent. of capital, surplus and profits 
Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities, 100 per cent. of capital, 
surplus and profits. 

» Loan and trust companies—total Iinvest- 
ments 210 per cent. of capital, surplus 
and _ profits. Investments in United 
States Government securities 40 per 
cent. of capital, surplus and profits. 

State banks—total investments 140 per 
cent. of capital, surplus and profits. 
Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities 34 per cent. of capital, 
surplus and profits. 


7. Investments to Loans and Discounts: 

National banks—total investments 45 per 
cent. of loans and discounts. Invest- 
ments in United States Government se- 
curities 25 per cent. of loans and dis- 
counts. 

Loan and trust companies—total Invest- 
ments 56 per cent. of loans and dis- 
counts. Investments in United States 
Government securities 10 per cent. of 
loans and discounts. 


c. State banks—total investments 32 per 
cent. of loans and discounts. Invest- 
ments in United States Government se- 
curities 8 per cent. of loans and dis- 
counts. 

. Capital to Surplus: 

a. National banks—Capital 82 per cent. of 
surplus and profits. 

b. Loan and trust companies-—capital 76 per 
cent of surplus and profits. 

c. State banks—capital 125 per cent. of sur- 
plus and profits. 

. Bills Payable and Rediscounts to Capital and 

Surplus: 


a. National banks—bills payable 20 per cent. 
of capital, surplus and profits. 

b. Loan and trust companies—bills payable 
10 per cent. of capital, surplus and 
profits. . 

c. State banks—bills payable 25 per cent. of 
capital, surplus and profits. 


The above presents the main points to be 
considered in analyzing a bank statement. 
But this fact must be remembered: The 
degree of solvency of a bank depends almost 
entirely on the character of its loans and 
discounts and its investments. If an undue 
portion of these are slow or unmarketable, 
regardless of whatever the ratios may indi- 
cate, the bank is in an unsafe condition. 
We must also consider this fact: Banks 
located in industrial communities are de- 
pendent for their prosperity on the pros- 
perity of the industries themselves. When 
the price of cotton in the South dropped 
to 7 cents two years ago and the demand 
for that commodity fell off to practically 
nothing, Southern banks in the.cotton grow- 
ing districts became filled up with frozen 
loans and were as poor as the cotton growers 
and mill men who kept their accounts with 
them. When the iron and steel market 
dropped in 1921 the loans and discounts of 
the iron and steel banks became slow and 
they had to borrow heavily. This then is 
a danger signal: As far as possible a bank 
should not overstock itself on the credits 
of any one particular industry. As bank 
credit men we tell the mercantile executive 
that he should diversify his credit risks by 
spreading his accounts receivable among a 
comprehensive range of purchasers rather 
than concentrating large amounts among a 
small number of houses, the failure of any 
one of whom might cripple him severely. 
As bank credit men we should apply the 
same rule to ourselves: we should analyze 
our accounts, see if we are “long” on cer- 
tain industries and as far as possible have 
our new business department concentrate on 
industries in which we are weak in accounts. 
A diversified list of credits among our 
loans and discounts will mean a healthier 
and sounder bank. The old axiom of its 
being a bad policy to have “all the eggs 
in one basket” applies to banking as well 
as to every other business on the face of 
the earth. 

To analyze the condition of any bank 
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thoroughly, it is also important to know 
certain facts regarding the bank’s manage- 
ment and policies. Answers to the follow- 
ing questions should be ascertained when- 
ever possible: 


1. How long has this bank been in exist- 
ence and what has been its record as con- 
cerns progress and conservatism? 

2. Has there ever been any reorganiza- 
tion? 

3. Have there been any recent mergers? 
What was the type of institution absorbed? 

4. Is the present management considered 
conservative? Does any one _ individual 
dominate it? Has he an efficient under- 
study? 

5. Is the board of directors active in the 
management of the bank? How often are 
meetings of the board held? 

6. Have the active officers of the bank 
any large outside interests? If so, do they 
endorse or guarantee payment of the ob- 
ligations of any of these interests? Do these 
interests borrow money from the subject 
bank? 

7. Are all active officers and employees 
having access to funds and securities prop- 
erly bonded? 

8. Do the directors borrow personally 
from the bank, and are there any accounts 
in which they are interested, borrowing 
heavily from it? 

9. What are the general business condi- 
tions in the locality in which the bank is 
situated? Is it a “one industry” town? Is 
the bank overstocked in accounts of any one 
particular industry? What proportion of 
commercial business does it do? 

10. How does this bank compare as to 
size, conservatism and progress with the 
other banks in town? Is the town over- 
banked? Has the bank a favorable location 
and a prepossessing bank building? 


11. Does the bank carry a reasonable 
amount of fire insurance on banking house, 
furniture and fixtures? A_ reasonable 
amount of burglary and hold-up insurance? 

12. Is the bank a member of the Federal 
Reserve System? Does it borrow frequently? 
When and for how long was it last out of 
debt? 

13. Does the bank keep up-to-date credit 
files on all borrowing customers and does 
it check up carefully any commercial paper 
it buys? 

14. Does the bank require financial state- 
ments from all bo:rowing customers? What 
are its policies regarding discounts of single 
name paper? What are its requirements 
concerning commensurate balances? Does it 
require clean-up of loans and discounts once 
a year? 

15. What are its policies regarding over- 
drafts? 

16. In what does the bank invest its sur- 
plus funds? 

17. What percentage of the bank’s de- 
posits are represented by time and savings 
accounts? 

18. What rate of interest does the bank 
pay and how does this compare with other 
banks in the locality? 

19. Does the bank have any substantial 
percentage of deposits from any single 
source, such as state, municipal or special 
accounts? How permanent are these ac- 
counts liable to be? 

20. What have been the bank’s net earn- 
ings, dividends and additions to surplus in 
recent years? Have dividends been reduced 
or increased in recent years? 

21. Are there any loans more than sixty 
days past due? What is the bank’s policy 
regarding charging off doubtful loans? Are 
demand notes considered due six months 
after date? Has the bank had any heavy 
losses in recent years? 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Liable on Check Drawn 
Against Proceeds of Draft 


Pierceville State Bank v. English, Supreme 
Court of Kansas, 214 Pac. Rep. 788. 


HE plaintiff bank brought action 

against the defendant bank on a 

check for $237.50, drawn on the 
defendant bank by A. L. English, and 
payable to the order of J. C. Kitch. 
The check had been given by English 
to Kitch in payment for certain cattle 
and had been indorsed by the latter to 
the plaintiff bank. 

At the time of giving this check, 
English drew several other checks, ag- 
gregating $1500, and delivered them to 
the payees named therein in payment 
for cattle. He shipped the cattle to 
a commission company at Kansas City, 
giving to the defendant bank a draft on 
the consignee for $1500. The cattle, 
however, netted only $1329.23, which 
amount was subsequently received by 
the defendant bank. 

When the plaintiff presented the 
check in question to the defendant, 
payment was refused on the ground of 
insufficient funds. It appeared that a 
portion of the proceeds of the $1500 
draft had been paid out by the defend- 
ant bank on checks which English had 
given in payment for things other than 
cattle. The plaintiff brought suit 
against the defendant bank to recover 
the amount of the dishonored check. 

The general rule is that the payee or 
other holder of a check cannot bring 
action upon it against the drawee bank, 
unless the latter has certified the check. 
But a bank may agree with a depositor 
that it will pay certain checks out of a 
certain deposit or the proceeds of a par- 
ticular transaction. And in such case, 
the bank will be liable to the holder of 
any check for the payment of which the 
deposit was intended. It appeared in 
the present case that English had been 


conducting his cattle business with the 
assistance of the defendant bank in the 
manner above described for a period of 
two years and that this was the first 
time one of its cattle shipment drafts 
had been protested. It also appeared 
that the bank had been in the habit of 
paying checks drawn by English with- 
out waiting for the return of his drafts. 
It was held that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover. 


OPINION 


Action by the Pierceville State Bank 
against A. L. English, the Gray County 
Bank, and another. From a judgment 
for plaintiff, defendant bank appeals. 
Affirmed. 

MASON, J. The State Bank of 
Pierceville sued the Gray County State 
Bank, of Cimarron, upon a check (and 
facts connected with it) for $287.50 
drawn by A. L. English upon the de- 
fendant bank in favor of J. C. Kitch 
and by him indorsed to the plaintiff. 
English and Kitch were made defend- 
ants. The plainiiff recovered, and the 
Gray County Bank appeals. 

On May 81, 1920, English bought 
some cattle of Kitch, the price being 
$237.50, for which amount he gave the 
check referred to. At the time he had 
but $3.18 on deposit at the bank (which 
will hereafter be spoken of as the de- 
fendant). He purchased other cattle, 
for which he gave checks on the de- 
fendant, making a total, as he estimated, 
of $1500. He shipped the cattle to a 
commission company at Kansas City for 
sale, giving the defendant a draft on 
the consignee for $1500, for which he 
was given credit on his deposit account. 
The cattle, when sold at Kansas City, 
netted only $1,829.23, and for this rea- 
son the draft was protested. This cir- 
cumstance, however, is important only 
in the matter of amount, for the de- 
fendant at once applied for and re- 
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ceived the proceeds of the cattle, and as 
a matter of bookkeeping allowed the 
$1500 credit it had given English to 
stand, entering a charge against him for 
the difference between that and what it 
had actually received. The plaintiff 
sent the Kitch check for collection, 
presentation being made June 5, and 
payment refused on the ground of lack 
of funds, other checks having already 
been presented and paid sufficient, ac- 
cording to its version, to exhaust the 
fund. The action was brought upon 
the theory that the defendant had an 
arrangement with English by which it 
agreed to pay checks which he might 
give for the purchase of cattle; the 
promise being for the benefit of the 
sellers, and therefore available to them 
as a basis for suit. 

In support of its claim that its demur- 
rer to the evidence should have been 
sustained the defendant makes these 
contentions: (1) No competent evidence 
was produced tending to show that it 
had agreed to pay the Kitch check; (2) 
the only testimony having such tendency 
was improperly admitted; (3) the pro- 
ceeds of the cattle were shown to have 
been paid out on other checks before the 
one in controversy was presented; and 
(4) the plaintiff is not the real party in 
interest. 

1. With the exception of the item the 
competency of which is challenged, the 
plaintiff produced no direct evidence of 
an agreement by the defendant to pay 
the Kitch check or any of the others 
given for cattle, but relies upon in- 
ferences to be drawn from these facts, 
testified to by the defendant’s cashier 
and English, who were the only persons 
having first-hand knowledge of the mat- 
ter, and whom the plaintiff regarded as 
unfriendly witnesses. English drew the 
checks without having funds on deposit 
to meet them. The checks. or a part of 
them, were paid by the defendant with- 
out waiting for returns on the draft. 
The method pursued in this instance was 
that by which English had transacted 
his cattle business for some two years. 
The bank prepared the draft upon in- 
formation furnished by him. His busi- 


ness, as the defendant knew, was prin- 
cipally buying cattle from the farmers 
about Cimarron and shipping them. 
The defendant’s cashier knew (“by sup- 
position only” based upon past transac- 
tions of a similar nature) that the draft 
here involved was to cover a shipment 
of cattle English was then making or 
preparing to make to the commission 
company, and knew that his usual way 
of handling his cattle buying was to 
give his checks on the defendant to the 
persons from whom he bought, these 
checks being paid from the credit he 
obtained by depositing a draft covering 
the cattle shipment. From this practice 
the cashier knew, when a draft was 
drawn and deposited, the cattle he had 


bought were to be paid for out of the 


credit so obtained. This was the first 
time one of his cattle shipment drafts 
was protested. 

We think there was room for a reason- 
able inference that there was an agree- 
ment between English and the bank that 
it would pay the checks drawn by him 
in payment of cattle to be shipped for 
sale. That seems a natural explanation 
of his conduct in giving his checks in 
payment without any other provision 
for meeting them, and of the bank’s 
course in paying them without waiting 
to see if the wrafts were met 

If such an agreement existed (an 
agreement to pay checks drawn by 
English) the defendant’s liability to the 
owners of cattle to whom checks were 
issued in payment is established by 
prior decisions. Ballard v. Bank, 91 
Kan. 91, 186, Pac. 935, annotated in 
L. R. A. 1916C, 161; Saylors v. Bank, 
99 Kan. 515, 163 Pac. 454; Goeken v. 
Bank, 100 Kan. 177, 163 Pac. 636. 

2. Some of the English checks paid by 
the defendant do not appear to have 
been given for cattle. The bank seems 
to have had some funds of English on 
hand when the Kitch check was pre- 
sented, after charging him with the dif- 
ference between the amount of the draft 
and the actual proceeds of the cattle. 
Inasmuch as Kitch gave no credit to 
English, but accepted his check as cash, 
he was the real owner of the money re- 
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ceived from the sale of his cattle except 
as it may have passed into the hands 
of an innocent holder. Goeken v. Bank, 
supra. But, if an agreement existed 
between the defendant and English, as 
the jury and trial court must be deemed 
to have found, for the payment of the 
Kitch check and others given for cattle, 
to the extent of the face value of the 
draft, we think the amount of the judg- 
ment was warranted by the evidence, 
it not being clear that on that basis 
enough had been paid out on cattle 
checks to prevent the payment of the 
Kitch check in full. 

3. When payment of the Kitch check 
was refused he caused English to be 
arrested under the statute making it a 
public offense for a person to give a 
check knowing that he has no funds on 
deposit in ‘‘or credits with” the bank to 
meet it. Gen. Stat. 1915, § 3471. Eng- 
lish was discharged upon a preliminary 
examination before a justice of the 
peace. Kitch testified in the present 
action that the defendant’s cashier was 
the only witness for English in the 
criminal case and as such said with ref- 
erence to the check given to Kitch that 
he (the cashier) had authorized Eng- 
lish to write checks for these cattle. 
The defendant urges that this testimony 
was not competent as an admission of 
the defendant, because a corporation is 
only affected by such declarations of its 
officers as are made in the line of the 
declarant’s official duty, and that the 
cashier, in testifying in the criminal 
action, necessarily was acting in a 
purely personal capacity. The point 
seems to be well taken. 22 C. J. 387, 
388. As we have already held, how- 
ever, this item of evidence was not 
necessary to the plaintiff's case—that is, 
there was other evidence sufficient to 
support the judgment, and no error was 
committed in receiving it if it was ad- 
missible for any purpose. The cashier 
had testified, while being examined by 
the Jefendant’s attorney, that he had no 
special agreement with English to honor 
checks for cattle that he might buy. 
What he is alleged to have said while 
on te stand in the criminal action was 


inconsistent with this, and was proper 
by way of impeachment, except for the 
fact, which was made the basis of a 
timely objection, that his attention had 
not been called to the matter while he 
was upon the stand. Such an objection 
is of greater or less importance, accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which it is 
made. Here we think it of no conse- 
quence whatever. The cashier was 
afterwards called as a witness for the 
defendant, and testified that at the pre- 
liminary examination he had not given 
the testimony attributed to him by 
Kitch. The purpose of the require- 
ment that, before a witness can be im- 
peached by showing prior contradictory 
statements, his attention must be called 
to them, and to the time and place of 
their supposed making, is that he may 
not be taken unawares and led to deny 
something that he might have admitted, 
if his memory had been refreshed. 2 
Wigmore on Evidence, § 1025. Any 
possibility of prejudice resulting from 
the omission to make the preliminary 
inquiry in this instance is eliminated by 
the witness afterward having been given 
an opportunity of which he availed him- 
self to make the denial upon full in- 
formation of the alleged time and place 
of his former statement. The fact that 
what he was represented to have said as 
a witness in the criminal case was not 
admissable as independent evidence does 
not preclude its use for the purpose of 
impeachment. 40 Cyc. 2707. 

4. The defendant’s proposition that 
the plaintiff is not the real party in in- 
terest is based on the fact that Kitch 
gave the plaintiff his note (which is 
still unpaid) for the amount of the 
check in controversy, upon learning of 
its nonpayment, and therefore he is the 
only person who could maintain the ac- 
tion. The mere giving of the note would 
hardly restore the title of the check to 
the plaintiff. It has been suggested 
that in such a situation the indorsee 
could not sue because the action is not 
upon the check, but upon the chain of 
circumstances of which it is a part. 
Brannan’s Negotiable Instruments Law 
(3d Ed.) § 190. It seems probable 
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that the transfer of the check would 
operate as an equitable assignment of 
all the rights its payee possessed. These 
questions, however, need not be passed 
upon. Kitch was a party to the action, 
and the defendant, being protected 
from any claim on his part, could suffer 
no substantial injury from the Pierce- 
ville bank being named as the plaintiff. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Bank Held Liable in Paying 
Joint Certificate of Deposit 


Smith v. Planters’ Savings Bank, Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, 117 S. E. 
Rep 312. 


One W. B. deposited $3550 of his 
own money in the defendant bank. The 
bank thereupon, at W. B.’s request, is- 
sued a certificate of deposit, reading in 
part as follows: “W. B. or J. B. have 
deposited in this bank three thousand 
five hundred and fifty dollars ($3550), 
payable to either order six months after 
date with interest from date at the rate 
of 514 per cent. per annum”, etc. 

Before the certificate matured W. B. 
died, and after its maturity, the bank 
paid the money to J. B. upon his pre- 
senting the certificate indorsed by him. 
At the time of making the payment, the 
bank had knowledge of W. B.’s death. 
Subsequently, W. B.’s administrator 
brought suit against the bank to recover 
the amount of the certificate. 

It was conceded that the money de- 
posited with the bank belonged to W. B. 
and that no gift of the same in favor of 
J. B. had been shown. It was held 
that the certificate of deposit was, under 
the circumstances recited, a mere power 
of attorney authorizing J. B. to with- 
draw the money, and that the death of 
W. B. revoked that power. The bank, 
therefore, had no right to pay J. B. and 
was liable to W. B.’s administrator for 
the amount. 


OPINION 


Action by W. McClure Smith, as ad- 
ministrator of the estate of W. A 
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Bright, deceased, against the Planters’ 
Savings Bank. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 


FRASER, J. The agreed facts are 


briefly as follows: 


The Planters’ Savings Bank, the de- 
fendant herein, on February 5, 1920, 
received on deposit from W. A. Bright 
the sum of $3550, for which it issued a 
certificate of deposit set out above. W. 
A. Bright died intestate in June, 1920, 
and on August 13 of the same year the 
defendant paid the amount of the cer- 
tificate to J. G. Bright upon his in- 
dorsement, knowing at the time that 
W. A. Bright was dead. Demand has 
been made upon defendant for the pay- 
ment of the certificate, which demand 
has been refused. It is also admitted 
that, so far as this case is concerned, 
there was no gift shown from W. A. 
Bright to J. G. Bright, either in 
praesenti or by way of donatio causa 
mortis. 

The certificate of deposit reads: 


“Planters’ Savings Bank. Greer, 
S. C., February 5, 1920. No. 2531. 
This is to certify that W. A. Bright or 
J. G. Bright have deposited in this bank 
thirty-five hundred and fifty dollars 
($8550.00), payable to either order six 
months after date, with interest from 
date at the rate of 514 per cent. per 
annum, on the return of this certificate 
properly indorsed. Interest after ma- 
turity at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, unless renewed. [Signed] R. M. 
Hughes, vice-president, cashier.” 


The only question in the case is: Was 
the bank authorized to pay the certifi- 
cate of deposit to J. G. Bright after the 
death of W. A. Bright? 

It is admitted that the money be- 
longed to W. A. Bright, and after his 
death it was paid to J. G. Bright. Under 
these circumstances there was a mere 
power of attorney to withdraw the 
money. The death of the principal re- 
vokes a power of attorney. 


“Power not coupled with an interest 
is limited to the lifetime of the donor. 
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Gaston v. Gaston, 80 S. C. 157, 61S. E. 
393. 

His honor Judge Sease was right 
when he held that Sawyer v. Mabus, 107 
S. C. 869, 92 S. E. 1029, is controlling 
in this case. 

The judgment appealed from is af- 
firmed. 


WATTS, J., concurs. 
GARY, C. J., did not sit. 


MARION, J. (concurring). The ad- 
mission ‘‘that the money deposited was 
the money of W. A. Bright, and that 
the bank, at the time of taking the de- 
posit, knew it was his”, and the ab- 
sence of any contention that there was 
a transfer or delivery of the certificate 
for value during the life of W. A. 
Bright, would seem clearly to charge 
the bank with knowledge that J. G. 
Bright, the alternative payee, had no 
enforceable claim to the deposit for the 
reasons: (1) That the supposed agree- 
ment as to him was without valuable 
consideration; (2) that the deposit was 
not a gift, the depositor retaining the 
right himself to withdraw it; (3) that it 
was not a trust in that no present right 
was transferred; and (4) that it was 
not a valid testamentary disposition in 
that it lacked the essentials of a will. 
L. R. A. 1917C, 550; Sawyer v. Mabus, 
107 S. C. 369, 92 S. E. 1029. If J. G. 
Bright, the alternative payee, had no 
enforceable right to compel payment, 
‘did the bank have a legal right to pay 
W. A. Bright’s money after his death 
to one who had no title to or interest 
in the fund, by virtue of its agreement, 
evidenced by the certificate, to pay 
either of the two named payees? 


While the acceptance of a deposit 
creates the relationship of debtor and 
crclitor, there is always the superadded 
obligation on the bank’s part to as- 
cer'ain that payment is made to the 
proper person. 7 C. J. 650, § 843; 
W.ife v. Bank of Anderson (S. C.), 116 
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S. E. 451, October term, 1922. The 
bank’s contract to pay W. A. Bright’s 
money either to W. A. Bright or to J. G. 
Bright was of necessity predicated upon 
authority conferred by W. A. Bright so 
to pay. That authority conferred no 
power, coupled with an interest, upon 
J. G. Bright, since admittedly he had no 
interest in the fund itself (Johnson v. 
Johnson, 27 S. C. 809, 3 S. E. 606, 18 
Am. St. Rep. 636), nor did it confer a 
power, coupled with an interest, upon 
the bank, for the same reason. When 
W. A. Bright died, the authority by 
virtue of which it had agreed to pay 
his money to another died with him. 
Such seems to have been the conclu- 
sion of the Maryland court in a prac- 
tically identical case. Second National 
Bank of Baltimore v. Wrightson, 63 
Md. 81. Let us assume that the money 
here involved had been deposited in the 
name of the owner, W. A. Bright, and 
that prior to his death he had given the 
bank written authority to pay it to J. 
G. Bright upon or after his (the 
owner’s) death. Upon compliance with 
that written order, would the bank have 
been absolved from liability to the legal 
representatives of W. A. Bright’s 
estate? Clearly not, I think, for the 
obvious reason that it would then have 
paid out the money to one not clothed 
in due form of law with authority to 
collect and administer the decedent's 
estate. See Sullivan v. Sullivan, 161 
N. Y. 554, 56 N. E. 116. I cannot 
perceive how the certificate of deposit, 
under the admitted facts of the case 
at bar, amounted to more than an agree- 
ment on the bank’s part to comply with 
the verbal authority conferred by W. A. 
Bright to pay his money to another who 
had no enforceable interest in it. If so, 
the bank’s mere correlative agreement 
cannot of itself keep the power so con- 
ferred alive; it died with the donor. 
For the reasons stated, I concur in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Fraser. 
COTHRAN, J. (dissented). 
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ined Can Your Bank 


, 


Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 


membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 


ity of its founder is taken away. 


Has your bank this characteristic ? 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which has extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re- 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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New Account Doo-Dads and Their Dangers 
By TF. BT. 


FREE MANICURES? 
Just suppose—though it will 
stretch your imagination to do 
jt—that one of the old-line in- 
surance companies were to ad- 
vertise, 
INSURANCE 
each 


LIFE 
Free manicure with 

What, you would ask—not 
being in the insurance business 
—do manicures have to do with 
insurance ? 

Why, they bear the same re- 
lation to insurance that string 
beans do to Beethoven—or 
cream puffs to a bank account. 

And yet banks are getting 
perilously near to cream puffs 
or free manicures. 

I do not want to belittle any 
means by which a bank en- 
deavors to secure new business 
—but I wonder, sometimes, 
where we are drifting in our 
desire to get something new, 
something catchy, something 
different from the other fellow. 

I believe that we are in dan- 
ger of allowing the means to an 
end to become an end ‘in itself. 

Many banks are giving novel- 
ties with new accounts—broom- 
holders, safety-razors, puzzles, 
all sorts of doo-dads, some 
serviceable, some merely enter- 
taining. Some banks are giving 
radio concerts. One bank in a 
farmins community owns a 
blooded bull, to aid stock- 
raisers who are customers to 
improve the breed of their 
stock. Other banks give pic- 
ture-shows or concerts. Jingle 
contes's, picnics, all sorts of 
attentivn-getting services or ar- 
ticles cre in constant use by 


policy! 


banks in their scurry for new 
accounts. 

Now there is nothing fun- 
damentally wrong with these 
methods of interesting the pub- 
lic in a _ banking institution, 
provided that the bank does 
not lose its sense of perspective. 

Why should John Brown 


A VITAL NEED OF 
THE NORTHWEST: 


Magazine 


bank at the First National? 
Because, primarily, it is a safe 
bank—because it is courteous, 
serviceable, convenient. 

But should John Brown bank 
at the First National because it 
gives hand-painted garbage 
cans with each account—where- 
as the Second National gives 
merely a rubber rolling-pin? 

John Brown should pick his 
bank for what it can and will 

(Continued on page 383) 


CO- OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 


NE of the most vital needs of the North- 
west is a recognition by all classes that 


agriculture is our hasic industry and that 
its problems are not the problems of farmers only, 
fast of the entire community 
Ao intellizent stady of the problems of agneulture 
m the Northwest will reveal the fact that it« 
problems of production are bemg well cared for 


they have not yet bee 

fully 
Agriculture 1s the most important industry of the 
Northwest It needs and must have « selling de 
partment as efficient as the selling departments 
of other great mdust nes 
Each farmer ts, in effect. a producing stockholder 
in this great national industry s long as each 
tries to market his own sma’ caf os of the total 

pple te 


stockholders om their shares. o 
partments and employ experts to operate them 


Indiv dual sething by farmers means “dumping. 
and “dumping ts never profitable. 
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Here is a good example of well chosen and appropriate 
indirect advertising. This Minneapolis bank talks about some- 


timely 
which 


thing that is both 
in the community in 
advertisement is 
west”, 


and 
it is 
“addressed to the bankers of the north- 
and that it was written at the request of the bank 


of vital interest to everyone 
located. Note that the 


by one of the leading authorities on the subject. 
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HERE is a tendency in 

bank advertising which 
is becoming more conspicu- 
ous all the time, and which 
is not doing any one any 
good. There seems to be a 
ready disposition on the part 
of many banks to steal the 
other fellow’s thunder in- 
tact. One bank appropriates 
another’s advertising part 
and parcel, and calmly 
adopts it as its own. 


& 


Wuo cares, one might ask, 
whether a bank in Michigan 
copies the advertising of a 
bank in Massachusetts, or a 
bank in Pennsylvania copies 
the advertising of a bank in 
Ohio? A few cases like this 
will pass unnoticed. But 
multiplied indefinitely this 
sort of thing will, and does, 
hurt both bank advertising 
in particular, and advertis- 
ing in general. 


& 


Nosopy has a monopoly on 
ideas. The bank advertising 
manager who keeps in touch 
with developments in the 
field of financial advertising 
has the edge on the man who 
doesn’t. But the advertiser 
who spends so much energy 
keeping track of*the other 
fellow’s ideas that he has 


neither time nor inclination 
to evolve any of his own, is 
progressing backwards. 


Ir you can get a good idea 
from some other advertiser 
that you cua adapt to your 
own bank’s advertising, ap- 
propriately, and without 
“lifting” it bodily, phrase- 
ology and all, why fine. But 
at least try to adapt it to 
fit your particular bank. 
And by all means do your 
own writing. What you say 
will very likely have been 
said before in one form or 
another. Dress it up in 
words that are yours. 


& 


Consiper the man _ who 
coined the phrase “The 
Friendly Bank”. Little did 
the poor man realize what 
he was starting. This phrase 
has come to be the “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas!” of bank 
advertising. 


& 


WE kKNow a writer of bank 
advertising who is full of 
ideas, other people’s and his 
own, and who has an ex- 
ceeding facility of expres- 
sion. Ideas and _ phrases 
seem to flash from his mind 
like sparks from a flint. He 
will get so many different 
layouts, so many “clever” 
ideas, and so many “snappy” 
phrases in a series of adver- 
tisements that, if the ads are 
placed alongside each other, 
the effect is quite startling 
—something like looking at 
a strip of film taken by a 
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high speed motion picture 
camera. This man has been 
running in hard luck lately, 
He can’t seem to find a bank 
that is progressive and wide- 
awake enough to appreciate 
his multifarious and kalei- 
doscopic capabilities. Dur- 
ing his stay at the last bank 
he was with the president 
showed symptoms of nervous 
prostration, and one of the 
directors had a stroke—al- 
though of course this may 
have been merely a coinci- 
dence. 

We know another map 
who writes bank advertise- 
ments in a matter of fact 
sort of fashion. When he 
gets hold of an idea that he 
thinks is a good one he 
comes down on it like a ton 
of brick, turns it over in his 
mind, and then takes it 
apart very much as young- 
sters will an alarm clock to 
see what makes it go. Some- 
how the ideas this man de- 
velops seem, when he puts 
them into his advertising, to 
bring auite a little business 
his bank. He has 

out a_ distinctive 
frame for his copy. His 
stuff is “different” without 


in to 
worked 


being ridiculous, and im- 
pressive without being a! 
all spectacular. He gives 


you the impression somehow 
that he knows, thoroughly, 
just what he is_ talking 
about, knows just what he 
wants to say, and that he 
means every word of it. And 
you can’t help feeling that 
it’s his bank that he’s talk- 
ing about in his ads-——not 
just a bank. 
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New Account Doo-Dads and 


Their Dangers 


(Continued from page 381) 


do for him as a bank—not as a 
dispenser of doo-dads. 

And so the real purpose of 
the advertising novelty given by 
the First National should be to 
provoke the initial interest of 
the prospect in the institution. 
The novelty should be the bait, 
the lure, by which the bank 
succeeds in getting the prospect 
inside the lobby. Once there, 
the prospect should be sold on 
the bank—not on the novelty. 
Safety, service, convenience— 
the same old selling points 
which banks have relied upon 
for years—must still form the 
basis of the customer’s contin- 
uing allegiance to any banking 
institution. Of course, a novel- 
ty has a certain good-will 
value—but it is not enduring. 
Which would you prefer—to 
have your customer like you be- 
cause you are a good bank—or 
because your patent jumping 
jack entertains the children? 

And it is the same with 
special services, unrelated to 
banking, as it is with novelties. 
Radio broadcasting of concerts 
is a special service. It pos- 
sesses some good-will value— 
but its greatest benefit, per- 
haps, lies in its continuous repi- 
tition of the bank’s name be- 
fore the radio audience. It 
bears the same relation to the 
ear as does a bill-board to the 
eve. But it cannot be con- 
strued as being a banking serv- 
ice. The prospect may select 
a bank because he is familiar 
with its name as a result of 
“listening in” on the radio, and 


he may have a certain friendly 
regard tor the bank which sup- 
Plies i. children with bed-time 
stories—-but once a customer, 
he,mu: be held, not by extra- 
synco}, ted jazz revues, but 
by st rhtforward, honest-to- 
goodn banking service. 


Age 1 ask, would you have 
your omer like you because 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














CARROLL RAGAN 
Publicity manager U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., New York 


T the June convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association Mr. Ragan was elected first vice- 
president. Since 1920 he has served as chairman of the 
exhibit committee of the association. As advance man 
for the annual meetings of the F. A. A. for the last three 
years Mr. Ragan has become thoroughly familiar with 
just how every financial exhibitor wants his display set 
up, and under his able guidance the advertising exhibit 
has proven to be one of the leading features of the 
annual conventions. Mr. Ragan is a former newspaper 
man. He was on the editorial staff of daily papers in 
Peoria and Omaha and later worked on special assign- 
ments for the Evening World, New York. He received 
his education at Wabash College and the University of 
Illinois. 4 
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headline in this in- 
strong appeal to the 
lack of “dignity” or “‘con- 
advertisement which, 


although laid out in a manner pleasing to the eye and written 


in a highly interesting 
above 


you broadcast “Three O’Clock 


in the Morning’—or because 
you are a sound, serviceable 
bank? 


The same question may be 
asked of blooded bulls, puzzle 
contests, movie shows, and all 
other surprisingly varied serv- 
ices or articles by which banks 
strive to obtain new accounts. 

To sum up, in the long run 
the customer must be sold on 
the bank not the novelty, if his 
patronage is to continue in- 
definitely. 

The service or novelty unre- 
lated to actual banking should 
be considered as having an ad- 
vertising or business-getting 
value only—and not as being an 
end or a service in itself. 

But are we maintaining that 


mentioned qualities. The 
the rest of the advertisement. 


fashion, strongly embodies both of the 


copy is well in keeping with 


conservative point of view? 

I once heard a workman say: 

“I’m going to open a savings 
account at the National City. 
They’re giving away fountain 
pens with each new account, 
and I want one.” 

“Are you going to withdraw 
your account from the State 
Bank?” I asked. 

“Of course not!” he an- 
swered. “I’ve dealt at the 
State for years—I’ve got almost 
$400 there. I’m not going to 
draw that out. Mighty good 
bank, that State Bank. I’m 
just going to put $5 in the Na- 
tional City long enough so that 
I can get that fountain pen.” 

There is the difference be- 
tween being sold on a bank and 
being sold on an article. 
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The fountain pen, in this j)- 
lustration, had accomplished al] 
it was supposed to do. It had 
persuaded a prospect to enter 
the lobby and open an account. 

It still remained for the Na- 
tional City Bank, after that 
man had opened the account, 
to sell him on the merits of the 
institution as a bank—to s0 
pound home the old principles 
of safety, service, convenience, 
and the like, that this man 
would transfer his entire ac- 
count from the State Bank to 
the National City. 

But in this particular case 
the National City Bank failed 
utterly to grasp this point. 

It corsidered its final purpose 
accomplished when the work- 
man epened his $5 account. 

Its solicitors and its tellers 
did not sell their bank on the 
basis of its merits as a bank. 

“We give you a fountain 
pen”, they said, smugly—the in- 
ference being that that fact 
was sufficient reason to make 
their bank a better bank than 
the one across the street. 

Instead of recognizing the 
giving of the fountain pens as 
merely a means to an end, this 
bank made the mistake of re- 
garding the giving of the pens 
as an end in itself—a kind of 
“banking” service, if you please, 
which the public should recog- 
nize as placing that bank 
above the common or garden 
variety of banks. 

Why is your bank a better 
bank than the one across the 
street? 

Because it broadcasts radio 
concerts? 

Because it gives picnics oF 
has puzzle contests? 

Because it gives away a nov- 
elty entirely unrelated to the 
banking business? 

If so—if banks are to be 
judged by the _— extraneous 
things which they do for their 
customers or prospects—what 
will we be up against in 1933? 

Why not supply free mani- 
cures for all male customers— 
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the manicurists recruited from 
among the most beautiful of 
ex-follies bathing girls? 

Why not maintain a free 
shoe-shining service for lady 
customers—or possibly a “hair 
bobbed free with every $5 ac- 
count” system? 

Why not arrange to have a 
staff physieian to make free 
diagnoses, or a staff dentist to 
estimate the cost of needed re- 
pairs to the molars? 

Why not give away lard, 
toothbrushes, dice, shoe-polish, 
canned apricots, picture-wire or 
bottle openers? 

Where, pray, is one to draw 
the line? 

“No”, will say the tired 
housewife in 1933, “I took my 
account away from the First 
National. Their hair-dresser is 
so oldfashioned—and besides, I 
don’t like their silver-plated ice- 
picks. I went over to the Se- 
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of the young men of this 
who is well known as a suc- 
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; | BLUEFIELD. 
ga ______— NATIONAL} 
a ey BANK | 

BLUEFIELD. WovA 
The personal element in banking 
is alway important—particularly 
80 outsiie the larger cities, in 
commu es where most men are 
apt to know their bankers rather 
Well perscnally. The above adver- 
tisement, unusually well prepared 
and laid out, brings this personal 
element to the fore in an informal 
discussio: »f the bank’s new presi- 
pod and his qualifications for the 
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A matter of minutes to London 


“Ww' must have, £50,000 in London before the market closes, 
or suffer a loss,” a commercial depositor telephoned us. 


It was then 9:30 A. M. in New York; 2:30 by “Big Ben” in 
London—and at three o’clock the London market would close. 
By 9:39 the customer's instructions had been written, 

“the exchange figured and a statement prepared. 
By 9:42 the order had been reduced from thirty-two 
words to’a few code words. 


By 9:50—just twenty minutes after the telephone call— - 
the money was on deposit in a London bank. 


To our customer, the time saved in completing this transaction 
meant a great deal; to our Cable Department it was but a part 
of the day’s work. The rapid and economical transferring of 
funds from New York to-distant foreign points is a feature of 
The Equitable’s commercial banking service. 


Firms and corporations whose increased business activities 
require better banking accommodations are invited to consult us. 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
jadisow Ave. at #508 Se. 


FORRIGN OFFICES 
LONDON: 3 King Willies S., EC. + 


Panis: 23 Ree de is Paix 
MEXICO CITY: 4 Calle de Capuctioas 





Cres nr. tea 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET ©®LONIAL. oF rice 


Total resources over $300,000,000 


OISTRIC! REPRESENTATIVES 








This advertisement has attracted a great deal of atten- 


tion and called forth much 


favorable comment. Here we 


have “Old Man Specific’ personified. No beating around the 
bush but rather a straightforward and direct presentation 
in interesting narrative form, of a single banking transaction. 


curity—their dancing teacher is 
so good looking, and I’m just 
in love with their hand-carved 
toothpicks and sanitary salad 
forks.” 

Why not? 

Someone, somewhere, must 
call a halt. 


There are, of course, certain 
extraneous services which are 
definitely related to banking, 
and which tend to sell the bank 
as a bank. Income tax advice, 
merchandising advice, foreign 
trade information, and the like, 
although not strictly banking in 
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themselves, are closely allied to 
banking activities. 

But as to these services and 
these articles that are as closely 
related to banking as a cream 
puff or a free manicure— 
therein lies the danger. 

Unless banks can remember 


& 


to view these items purely as 
business-attracting devices, in- 
stead of viewing them as serv- 
ices in and of themselves, we 
may be faced with a most 
bizarre, most pitifully ridic- 
ulous state of affairs in the 
banking world of 1933. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


As exnisit “A” of how com- 
prehensively a bank may de- 
scribe its services and facilities, 
without being tedious or boring 
about it, we cite the booklet 
“Guaranty Service”, published 
by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. This booklet 
covers thoroughly every phase 
of service offered by the 
Guaranty in readable and un- 
derstandable fashion. In _ the 
back of the book is an exhaust- 
ive index, and an_ interesting 
chart of the organization, di- 
rection and control of the 
company. 


Tue Harvarp Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., publishes a 
compact and well-worded little 
booklet on the facilities offered 
by its banking, trust, vault, 
savings, investment and foreign 
exchange department. 


THe “Buzzer”, a monthly 





It Is Too Hot— 


to write advertisements, byt— 
we vent you to know this. 

We have ample vault space and the 
facilities for handling your valuables in 
bu'k while you are away for the Summer. 

x + x 


The charge for <*>r>ce space is mod- 


° 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
Richmond, Va. 


P S—Safe Deposit Boxes fer Rent. Letters of Credit 
and Travelers’ Obecks Issued. 


This advertisement has three 
good qualities. It is human, it is 
brief, and it is timely. 


magazine of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, published 
by and for the employees, con- 
tinues to uphold its standing in 
the field of bank house-organs 
as an unusually interesting and 
well-edited publication. 





=| Bank lt—Quickly | 


“When I got it into the bank, | found I 
could hold on to it,” said a successful 
man when asked how he learned to save 


money 


“But,” he wént on, “I should have learned 
it five years younger than | did. | finally 
found that if | put my money in the bank 
first, instead of carrying it in my pocket, 
I could save it. Once in the bank, it 
stayed there.” 


The Bank-It-First habit—everyone ought 
to have it. The sooner you start the 
better. It paves the way to success 


SOUTH TEXAS COMMERCIAL 


“Houston's Bank of Service” 
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Very good narrative copy in 

the first person. Agreeably con- 
clse. 
Tue Norru Branch Title and 
‘Trust Company, Sunbury, Pa., 
yublishes a booklet “Banking 
by Mail” which treats of this 
form of banking service in a 
very adequate and easily under- 
stood fashion. 


Tue CarnonpaLte Miners and 
Mechanics Bank of Carbon- 
Pennsylvania, is using 
with success a Transforma 
Sidewalk Projector for pub- 
licity purposes. This is a type 
of lantern’ slide projector 
which projects from a_ bank 
window or any other advan- 
tageous place advertisements in 
natural colors against a dark 
sidewalk or wherever the rays 
of surrounding light are suf- 


dale, 
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THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


The mind of a child ig wonderfully plastic 
but early precept and practice uliimately 
harden to unsbakeable Character. Teac) 
your child thrift and you inculcate Charac. 
ter Start an account with Five pesos ani 
we will provide a Home “Bank.” The 
“Banks” make saving easy, 








THE ANGLO~SOUTH AMERICAN BANK Ln. 
RECONGUISTA 78 





Agency: FLORIDA 191 








A sample of savings copy from 
South America. Published by a 
Ruenos Aires bank. 


ficiently subdued to permit pro- 
jection. It throws advertise- 
ments varying in size from one 
to six feet at a distance from 
six to thirty feet. Information 
about this instrument can be 
obtainea from the Perfection 
Slide and Pictures Corporation, 
79 Fifth avenue, New York. 
© 

F. W. ELLSWORTH 
THE coop news reached Tut 
BANKERS MaGazineE too late for 
publication in the last issue, 
that the genial Fred Ellswort! 
of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, 
has fully recovered from his re- 
cent operation for appendicitis 











Home Owners 
Encouraged 


=o Mee a > 


Many a man and woman in Spo- 
{ kane has been able to build or 
i buy just the home desired be 
cause the Spokane and Easem 
Trust Company has assisted the 
saver in accumulating money which 
added to that loaned by the bank. 
has made the purchase possible on 
the most favorable terms 

The Spokane and Eastern can and 
1s willing to aid you. [It has money 


to lend on residential property o= 


easy terms. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


cn, > N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
tre 


aan “Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
gal, asst. secy.-treas. 

mation Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, v. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’! Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass. Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old teed Tr. Co., EB. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mg! 

Boston, Mass., State "St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mer. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mer. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, C. R. F. Wichen- 
den, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cambridge, Mass, Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. EB. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chatanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 


Chicago, Ill., Bauder-Baker, 738 8. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash. 

Chicago, IIL, 
pub. mgr. 

Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mer. 
Cleveland, — Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub. mg 
Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy 
Cieveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 


son, pub. mg 
inton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 


Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Dayton, O., son Nat’l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 

bus. ex. mg 

on, Ohio, Natl Cash Register Co., H. W. 

Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Mes Moines, Ia., Central State Bank, H. G. 
Metcalf, mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 


Dayt 


Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

East Moline, Ill, Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. T. Shearman, cash. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat’l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., none Nat’l Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mg 

Evansville, Ind., eNat’l — Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mg 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’! & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

mes. Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 


Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., "rc Nat’l Bank, DB. G. 
Haskell, adv. dep 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co. F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americane 
del Peru. 
Lincoln, Neb., The First Nat’l Bank, Cc. FB 
Snyder, Jr., pub. and new bus. mgr. 
Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P, 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’l Tr. & Svgm 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Union Bank & Tr. Co., A. L. 
Lathrop, tr. off. 

Los Gatos, Cal., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svga 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. LL 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mer. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 
Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St 
James St., Léon Lorrain, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., BE. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svga 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 
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New Orleans, La., Whitney-Central Nat'l Bank, 
M. L. Bouden, pub. mgr. 

Newport News, Va., Ist Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

N. Y¥. C., American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
S. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. adv 

N. Y¥. C., American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 

cash. 

Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

. Y. C., Battery a Nat’l Bank, E. E. Gaf- 

ford, asst. V. 

N. Y. C., Chatham ‘ Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 

N. Y. C., Coal & Iron Nat'l Bank, H. G. 
Stenerson, asst. to pres. 

N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mer. 

N. ¥. C., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. P. 

N. ¥. C., Gotham Nat’l Bank, B. W. Griffin, 
pub. mer. 

N. Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank., 130 W. 42nd 
St., E. S. Van Leer, asst. cash. 

N. Y¥. C., Mfg. Tr. Co., D. Lipsky. 

N. Y¥. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, V. P. 

N. Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 
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mer. 
N. Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 
secy. 
N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mer. 


N. Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, A. G. Sclater, 
adv. mer. 

N. Y. C., Western Union Tele. Co., H. L. Ham- 
ilton, adv. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 

S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 

6. 

Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd. H. 
Araki, for. div. 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat'l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
Vv. P. 


Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’] Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Pa. Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Quincy, Mass., Granite Trust Co., D. King, V. P. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com'l Nat'l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat'l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 
r > 


San Antonio, Tex., City Nat’l Bank, H. M. Hart, 
7 me 
San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 


G. Peed 


San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
P. Anderson, mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., The Ist Nat'l Bk. of Santa 
Rosa, J. G. Morrow, V. P. & cash. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady Svgs. Bk., 
Miss A. R. Waldron, director serv. dept. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, Theda A. Seven, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, Aenetioen Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, Ill, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
spacher, Pp. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

ee | _ Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


ae Wash., Old Nat’l Bank-Union Tr. Co., 
ie He Brunkow, pub. mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mer. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska MHandelsbanken, 
. G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Sydney, Australia, Gov’t Svgs. Bank of N. S. W. 
and Rural Bank, A. W. Turner, secy. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 

Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
Je., V. P. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cash. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat’l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 
Wellsboro, Pa., Ist Nat'l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 
West Chester, Pa., 
Co., J. C. Hall, V. P. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’! Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, pres 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 

© 
New Names 

Goldsboro, N. C., Wayne Nat’! Bank, W. E. 
Stroud, V. P. & cash. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Nat’l Bank, Lee 
S. Trimble, tr. officer. 


Farmers & Mechanics Tr. 
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What Foreign Trade Means to America 
By Allan B. Cook 


Assistant secretary Asia Banking Corporation 


HE average American shows little 

if any interest in the markets in 

which our products are sold, and 
apparently feels that it is of no con- 
sequence to him whether the buyers live 
in Bogota, New Jersey and Rome, New 
York or in Bogota, Colombia and Rome, 
Italy. He is mistaken, however, in such 
belief, for foreign demand for American 
merchandise, or the lack of it, has a 
far-reaching effect upon his daily life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. It 
is, therefore, of considerable value to 
him to have some knowledge of the ben- 
efit which he receives automatically 
from the flow of goods both to and from 
the United States. 

Obviously a wage of $10 a day in 
itself means little if the man receiving 
it is employed but half the year. In 
fact, it is preferable from his view- 
point to have steady work during the 
full twelve months even at a lower rate, 
not only because the yearly income is 
greater or at least usually equal to that 
derived from part time employment, but 
also for the retention of or improve- 
ment in his skill at his individual task. 

The customary objection often raised 
by employer and employee alike when 
the desirability of steady annual pro- 
duction is mentioned, is that in most, 
if not all, industries seasonal demand 
creates feverish activity in our mills 
and factories during certain months, 
while the lack of that demand during 
other months forces the curtailment of 
plant operations with a corresponding 
reduction in the number of men at the 
lathe and bench. In the automobile in- 
dustry, for example, there is a restricted 
domestic market during the last quar- 
ter of the year and the first month or 
two following, so that those factories 
which sell their output only in the 
United States either close entirely or 
run along with a skeleton force of hands 
for from sixty to ninety days. 


Those manufacturers who regard the 
world as one great market find, how- 
ever, that the dull period is largely re- 
duced, and feel that it may be elim- 
inated eventually in the future as for- 
eign customers increase in number, for 
those lands south of the equator enjoy 
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Assistant secretary Asia Banking Corporation 


spring and summer while we are having 
fall and winter weather, which means 
that the purchasers of motor cars in 
the Argentine and Australia eagerly 
await the arrival of shipments of auto- 
mobiles at almost the same moment 
when our domestic sales slacken. The 
result of this reversal of seasons in the 
northern and southern hemispheres is 
expressed ordinarily in a stream of for- 
eign orders in sufficient volume to fill to 
391 
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DETROIT 


HE “FOURTH CITY” is continuing its remarkable record 


of growth. For twenty years this city has forged steadily 
forward. 


The Michigan State Telephone Company is carrying ona 
building program providing for a community of two million 
by 1930. 

Your bank should have the best connection obtainable in 
order to serve your customers in this rapidly growing territory. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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a very considerable degree that other- 
wise unavoidable gap in the production 
program, and the factory is consequent- 
ly able to keep many more men on the 
payroll. 

“All very well’, says someone, “but 
I work for a steel mill and my brothers 
for piano and typewriter companies, so 
this doesn’t help us”. His snap judg- 
ment is wrong, for when the automobile 
companies are busy the steel mills are 
called upon to make certain varieties of 
their wares, inasmuch as steel forms es- 
sential parts of every car. Further- 
more, if the people in both the automo- 
bile and steel industries are earning 
their salaries and wages during what 
would usually be a dull season, they can 
and do purchase more pianos, clothing, 
etc. than formerly at such times, which 
means that other manufacturers are 
also active. Thus typewriters too are 
in demand, and so it goes around the 
complete circle. 

What foreign trade can and does ac- 
complish in the case of the automobile 
industry holds good for practically all 
of our other industries, so that the 
much desired geal, one long season, 
should ultimately be achieved through 
its application generally. That the pic- 
ture drawn is no idle dream or vision, 
even though its completion may take 
many years, is demonstrable at the pres- 
ent time by the growing interest in for- 
eign trade among our business leaders, 
who know what their European com- 
petitors have gained from it. 


AVOIDING BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


“Even granting all that has been 
said’, cries a conscientious objector, “‘it 
is a well known fact that American 
business suffers periods of depression 
every few years”. The answer is, of 
course, that indigestion is an equally 
well known ailment but that one is not 
forced to suffer from it if the proper 
remedy is applied. 

The commercial and economic history 
the past century reveals that nor- 
mally the entire world is seldom subject 
adverse conditions simultaneously ; 
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The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd. 


Established 1895. 
Head Office: Anarkali Street, 
LAHORE, INDIA 


Tel. Addresses: “Stability” for head 
office and branches; “Clearance” 
for Bombay, Lahore City and 
Amballa Cantonment only. 


Capital (subscribed) 
Capital (paid-up) .......... 
Reserves (31, 12, 1922) 








LONDON AGENTS—London Joint City & 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5, Threadneedle 
St., London E. C. 2. 


BRANCHES—Amballa City, Amballa 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Delhi, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Ferozepore City, Gojra, Gujran- 
wala, Hapur, Hoshiarpur, Hyderabad, 
Hafizabad, Jammu, Jhelum, Jullundur 
City, Karachi, Kasur, Lahore City, 
Ludhiana, Lyallpur, Multan City, Mont- 
gomery, Okara, Patiala, Peshawar 
City, Quetta, Rawalpindi City, Sar- 
godha, Sialkot City, Srinagar. 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted. 


GOVIND DASS, BHAGAT, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretary 














while bad crops may seriously curtail 
the purchasing power of the American 
farmer and thus affect our national 
prosperity unfavorably, it does not 
necessarily follow that the farmer in 
Europe, South Africa, or elsewhere is 
equally unfortunate. In fact our mis- 
fortune may, and often does, redound 
to the benefit of other nations by adding 
to their wealth, which is but another 
way of saying that their ability to buy 
goods has been increased as compared 
with their former purchasing power. 
The farsighted manufacturer knows 
this to be the case and for that reason 
cultivates his foreign markets with the 
same care given to his domestic busi- 
ness. During good times at home, he 
sells more merchandise than his less 
observant competitor, and, what is even 
more important, he has an extra anchor 
set when the business clouds gather. 
John Bright learns some morning 
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that his domestic orders equal only 30 
per cent. of his normal output, but he 
knows that with the addition of the 10, 
15 or 20 per cent. which is shipped 
overseas he can keep his factory run- 
ning at a small profit or at the minimum 
loss, as the case may be. James Dull, 
however, hears that same morning that 
his sales department cannot market but 
30 per cent. of his production at home. 
Having no export sales, he is placed in 
the undesirable position of either con- 
tinuing operations at a heavy loss or 
closing his factory temporarily. As- 
suming that he decides that the latter 
plan is the lesser evil and that he banks 
his fires and discharges his hands, the 
ill effect is not limited to him and his 
partners alone, nor is it confined to 
them and to the idle laborers who form- 
erly were in their employ, for just as 
business activity in any one industry 
stimulates activity in others so does un- 
employment often make itself felt by 
retarding progress not only in allied but 
in widely divergent lines, even to the 


point of causing general slackness. In 
this instance the circle is a vicious one. 
While it is true that the abnormal 


conditions following the world war 
created universal business depression, it 
should be borne in mind that these were 
the result of an extraordinary upheaval. 
The past four years have shown decided 
improvement in the economic status of a 
large part of the world, and the signs 
are generally favorable for a gradual 
return to stability in international busi- 
ness. It is quite probable also that the 
standard by which we classified business 
as normal or otherwise prior to 1914 
will not fit our needs in the years to 
come, but relatively the underlying 
economic principles still hold good, and 
thus the world markets continue to offer 
our capital and labor insurance against 
domestic dull times. 


LOWERING LIVING COSTS 


All of us know from personal experi- 
ence that the weekly incomes of today 
buy but little more proportionately of 
the necessities and comforts of life than 
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the smaller salaries received a few years 
ago. We are vitally concerned, there- 
fore, in any plan which has for its end 
the reduction in prices of the goods 
which we need or desire. 

The basic principle of modern busi- 
ness is mass production with its essen- 
tial corollary, volume sales, for it is 
useless for manufacturers to invest their 
capital in huge quantities of merchan- 
dise unless they can promptly sell their 
wares at a satisfactory profit, as their 
experiences in 1920 and 1921 proved 
beyond question. The cost of produc- 
ing goods on a large scale is relatively 
less for each hammer or automobile, for 
example, than when only a few units of 
merchandise are made, due to the fact 
that the factory is forced to pay less for 
the raw materials when purchasing same 
in bulk than it must pay when buying 
in moderate quantities only, and also 
that the manufacturing and selling ex- 
penses as expressed in salaries, wages, 
etc. do not increase in direct proportion 
to the increase in the number of in- 
dividual hammers and _ automobiles 
which the plant makes. 

As an illustration, assume that 1000 
hammers represent an investment by 
one factory of $1000, while 10,000 cost 
another plant but $7500, and it is 
readily apparent that with hammers 
selling at $1 each one concern merely 
breaks even while the other makes a 
profit of $2500. When fixing his selling 
prices, a manufacturer adds to his pro- 
duction and sales costs that percentage 
of profit which he feels should be his, 
but he must always bear in mind that 
prospective purchasers usually buy that 
hammer, automobile, or whatever it may 
be which is cheapest, provided the qual- 
ity and style of the competitive mer- 
chandise are equal. 

The carpenter naturally likes to see 
good hammers selling at $1 rather than 
at some higher figure; the white collar 
man wants his phonograph or radio out- 
fit prices reasonable; or, in other words, 
every American is interested in having 
our mills and factories operate at full 
speed. The productive capacity of many 
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plants is greater, however, than the do- 
mestic demand for the article which they 
make, which means that they must 
either run at less than full capacity or 
market the otherwise unsalable surplus 
overseas. Many steel, oil, typewriter, 
hardware, automobile, and other com- 
panies have been and are doing this very 
thing to their own profit as well as to 
the benefit of the users of their goods. 

Another important factor which has 
to be considered in its relation to living 
costs is our import trade. Ordinarily 
most of us think of exports whenever 
foreign trade is mentioned, and take 
for granted those daily comforts which 
come to us from abroad. That morning 
cup of coffee in all likelihood originated 
in Brazil or Colombia, while the sugar 
on our tables comes largely from Cuba. 
The cigars we smoke often contain 
tobacco grown in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, while the woolen and 
silk goods with which we clothe our- 
selves are either imported in the finished 
piece or the raw materials for same 
are shipped to us from overseas for 
manufacture in our own mills. 

It has been shown that competition 
in the last analysis is the controlling 
lever which determines the prices at 
which domestic made goods are sold in 
this country. It is immaterial whether 
such competition is between two Ameri- 
can hammers, or between American 
hammers and those produced in British 
and German factories. If foreign mer- 
chandise is permitted to flow freely into 
our ports without Government restric- 
tion in the form of tariff, obviously our 
domestic plants and mills must sell their 
wares at lower prices than those which 
they get under the protection of high 
import duties. For example, if a for- 
eign article can be landed in New York 
free of duty at a cost of $1 and is sold 
for $1.25, manufacturers in New Eng- 
land or elsewhere cannot secure more 
for the same class of goods, but if a 
tariff of 40 cents is imposed, the foreign 
unit costs the importer just that much 
more and forces his sales level up to 
more than $1.50, which permits the 
American producer to charge at least 





The National City 


Company’s investment service 
to bankers includes trading staffs 
who find securities which banks 
wish to buy, and locate the mar- 


kets where the best prices may 


be obtained for securities which 
the banks wish to sell. 
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25 cents higher than would. otherwise 
be the case. The American public pays 
the shot not only in the case of this 
article but for others as well, for if any 
class of goods is dear others rise also, 
inasmuch as each man passes increased 
costs to the consumer. Lowering our 
living costs depends therefore upon the 
maintenance of capacity production sus- 
tained by export sales and an almost 
unhampered importation of foreign 
products. 


EMPLOYMENT AND THE TARIFF 


Many persons sincerely believe that 
tariff barriers which prevent the entry 
of foreign goods into the American mar- 
ket are a boon to labor in that it is em- 
ployed by domestic manufacturers who 
would otherwise be unable to continue 
or to commence operations. Apparently 
such people feel that unless these mills 
and factories are active, the hands must 
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remain idle, which conclusion is not 
necessarily the case. 

No nation can successfully appear 
in the world markets over any consid- 
erable period of time as an exporter 
unless it is willing to buy proportion- 
ately from other countries. Interna- 
tional debts can only be settled in gold 
or its equivalent, which is to say for- 
eign exchange, in the form of written 
or telegraphic orders from some re- 
sponsible bank, firm or individual to pay 
a given amount of foreign currency to 
the creditor at some place abroad at 
which the money can be exchanged for 
gold or readily transferred by check or 
cable to another place where gold may 
be had freely if the owner of the funds 
should so desire. 

When we import goods we must pay 
the sellers for their merchandise either 
by sending them funds or by paying 
drafts which they draw upon us. Sim- 
ilarly when we sell goods abroad we 
require that the buyers either remit the 
amounts due us or that they authorize 
us to draw drafts upon them or their 
banks for payment in due course. For- 
eign exchange, like anything else, is 
bought and sold in every land in an 
open market comparable to the markets 
for stocks, cotton, grain, metals, etc., 
so that a buying movement in France 
for drafts payable at New York banks 
in dollars tends to force the price for 
dollars up in France. Furthermore if 
American exporters endeavor to sell 
large quantities of drafts drawn in 
francs on French barks and importers 
in the New York foreign exchange 
market, the tendency is for francs to 
become lower in value here. 

As American money rises in price in 
France French money falls in the 
United States, and ultimately it becomes 
necessary for French bankers to ship 
gold to us in order to create the dollars 
needed by French importers to pay 
their debts to American firms; or for 
those importers to pay drafts for a 
larger number of francs drawn by ex- 
porters here. For example, if the franc 
on a given day is worth 20 cents, the 
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American shipper sending $1000 worth 
of goods to Paris would draw his draft 
for but francs 5000, and at that par- 
ticular period a draft on New York for 
$1000 could be bought in Paris for 
francs 5000. A year later if francs 
had fallen in value to 10 cents, the im- 
porter would be forced to pay a draft 
drawn on him for francs 10,000 or if 
buying New York funds in the sum of 
$1000 would have to pay the Paris 
bank francs 10,000. The principle ex- 
plained by this illustration is that unless 
the demand for and supply of dollars in 
Paris practically balance, or the supply 
and demand for francs in New York 
are approximately equal, the prices or 
rates of exchange attain a premium 
abroad and a corresponding discount 
here. Carried far enough, as would be 
the case if we were exporters only, 
eventually the point is reached at which 
the foreign customer can no longer af- 
ford to buy from us and hence turns his 
business to other lands. An American 
low priced automobile, which cost the 
Frenchman but francs 5000 in pre-war 
days when francs would buy 20 cents 
of our money, selling at the same list 
price of $1000 today costs him more 
than francs 12,000 exclusive of duties. 
It is clearly seen why few motor cars 
are sent from the United States to 
France. 

In effect a high protective tariff such 
as that which now prevails in this coun- 
try is notice to the other nations of the 
world that we intend to restrict the im- 
port of their products, although we still 
wish them to buy ours in quantity. Dis- 
regarding the large debts owed us and 
also the danger of retaliation in the 
form of prohibitive duties which might 
eliminate our goods from their markets, 
it must not be forgotten that we have 
taken away their greatest means of pay- 
ment, for their shipments to us create 
largely the necessary supply of dollars 
with which they must pay us. For 
many years we had a heavy surplus of 
exports over imports, but recently the 
balance has swung against us and is 
likely to remain so for some time to 
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come unless we moderate our attitude 
toward high duty schedules. 

As our foreign orders dwindle, so 
must our factories in many cases slacken 
their activity, inasmuch as they rely 
upon their export sales to run at or 
near full capacity, and with this les- 
sened production labor is likely to find 
less favorable employment conditions 
prevailing. The ideal tariff program 
for American labor is one which recog- 
nizes the international aspects of the 
situation, while creating moderate and 
reasonable revenue for the Government 
and giving any proper protection to de- 
serving infant industries and to those 
industries which in time of war are 
needed for our national defense. If 
some foreign country is capable of mak- 
ing goods which do not fall in the cate- 
gories mentioned, to better advantage 
than we can, those products should be 
permitted to come to us with little or no 
restriction, for our purchases create 
buying power abroad for other articles 
which we can and do make better and 
cheaper than our sister nations. A grad- 
ual transference of industrial activity 
from those lines in which we are illy 
equipped to compete with foreign fac- 
tories and mills to such lines of industry 
in which we can compete, will give all 
hands employment without it being 
necessary to harm labor generally to 
help the few. 


CREATING NEW CAPITAL 


The steadier employment and lower 
living costs which foreign trade obtains 
for the public make it possible for the 
individual to save more of his salary or 
wages each year than would otherwise 
be the case. This surplus is largely 
deposited with local banks throughout 
the country or is invested in bonds, 
stocks, mortgages, etc. 

Old and new commercial ventures 
need this capital for the erection of 
miils and factories or for the expansion 
of their activities along other lines, and 
with the building of each new plant or 
the increase of activity in others come 
greater demands for labor by employ- 
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ers, all of which spells gradually ad- 
vancing wages and salaries for the 
American. 

No statistics have been compiled to 
show what percentage of such deposits 
are due to foreign trade, and at best 
any attempt to estimate such a figure 
would be nothing but the individual’s 
personal opinion. It is clearly seen, 
however, that foreign trade is partly re- 
sponsible for the creation of this type 
of free capital annually, and that the 
expansion of industrial enterprises 
caused indirectly by it spells oppor- 
tunity for all of us. 

The final question is whether or not 
each of us can in any way assist in the 
development of our foreign trade and 
thus hasten the reduction in living costs; 
the securing of one long season embrac- 
ing the entire year; the avoidance of 
business depression; and the creation of 
new capital year by year. An intelli- 
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gent study of the inherent problems in- 
volved in international trade and 
finance, and a wide dissemination of the 
sound conclusions resulting from such 
intelligent inquiry into these subjects, 
cannot fail to influence the production 
and sales policies of American concerns, 
and this greater knowledge of the in- 
ternational aspect of certain Congres- 
sional legislation is bound to be felt in 
the passage of such laws as should be 
productive of benefit to the nation as 


a whole. 


& 
Great Britain 


At a recent dinner given in London 
by: the Lord Mayor and _ including 
among other prominent guests Stanley 
Baldwin, Premier, Sir Montagu Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of England, 
and Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, Mr. Bald- 


win in a. speech touched upu.: the’ 
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Current and Deposit Accounts opened. 
Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers, Collections, 
Banking Business of every description undertaken. 
Current Accounts in London, New York, Paris, Madrid, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Basle, Lisbon, Oporto, Prague, Amsterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, Naples. 
Correspondents in all important cities. 

Agents in Madeira for principal American and Foreign Banks. 
Merchants, Shipping and Forwarding Agents (agents for White Star, Cunard, 
Union-Castle, R. M. S. P., etc.) 

Agents for Lloyds, Board of Underwriters of New York, National Board 
Coal Depot Proprietors. 

Also firms at— 
Las Palmas, Grand Canary Island, and 106 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


Commercial Credits and 


Wine Shippers. 
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British-American debt negotiations and 
the rapidity with which a satisfactory 
agreement was reached between Mr. 
Norman and himself on the one hand, 
and Mr. Mellon on the other in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“In private life my experience always 
has been that whenever you lend money 
you make an enemy. That is not neces- 
sarily true internationally as it is in- 
evitably true in private life. In private, 
in addition to making an enemy you 
never get repaid. But I know my friend 
Mr. Mellon would agree with the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank and with me that no 
business arrangement could have been 
carried out more fairly, more honorably 
and more pleasantly in its details than 
the settlement of our debt to America 
which was negotiated in Washington 
last January. 

“T am sure no one in this room will 
misunderstand me for a moment when 
I say that I believe that a great deal of 
the credit, if credit there was, that was 
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due to the negotiations for the rapidity 
with which that great question was 
solved arose from the fact that neither 
the Governor of the Bank of England, 
nor I, nor Mr. Mellon, had ever at any 
stage of our lives been members of the 
legal profession, and that we were all 


three of us individually and collectively 
far more business men even than we 
were politicians or statesmen. 

“I have often felt that had it been 
possible to leave the settlement of Eu- 
rope in the hands of business men we 
might have arrived at some settlement 
long before this time.” 


Turning his attention later on in his 
speech to Great Britain’s financial posi- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin said: 

“We have in three years out of our 
income reduced our debt by £400,000,- 
000 ($1,840,000,000) and we have 
nearly halved the floating: debt from 
£1,500,000,000 ($6,900,000,000) to 
£800.000,000 ($3,680,000,000). 

“We have paid off all our foreign 
debts except the American debt. We 
have paid £20,000,000 ($92,000,000), 
£25.000,000 ($115,000,000) and as 
much again in loans to Canada. 

“The external debt is perhaps the 
most dangerous debt of all.. We have 
balanced our budget and we have es- 
tablished in this year’s budget a statu- 

tory sinking fund.” 


NEW CAPITAL DEMANDS LOWER 


The amount of new capital raised on 
the London market during the first six 
months of 1923 is considerably less than 
the amount issued in the corresponding 
period of last year. Figures, however, 
include British Government borrowings 
(with the exception of treasury bills 
and ways and means advances), and if 
these be eliminated the discrepancy is 
very much smaller. The total issued in 
the second quarter of the year was sub- 
stantially larger than in the first three 
months, and without British Govern- 
ment issues the increase is over 75 per 
cent. This increase, however, is due 
almost entirely to Colonial and foreign 
government borrowings, and not to any 
appreciable expansion in money raised 
for industrial and other purposes. 

The amounts for the first two quar- 
ters of this year are above the averages 
for the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war, but in those days 
the British Government’s activities as 
a borrower in the open market were 
practically negligible. Moreover, the 
decline in purchasing power vitiates a 
direct comparison, and if allowance be 
made for this and for the British Gov- 

ernment’s presence in the new capital, 
it will be seen that the amounts raised 
this year compare unfavorably with 
those of the last prewar years. 
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France 


The statement-of the Bank of France 
for July 5 showed an increase of nearly 
1,000,000,000 francs in note circulation 
over May 31, and advances to the state 
by the Bank of France an increase of 
900,000,000 francs in the same period, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. On July 5 the 
total notes outstanding amounted to 
87,682,000,000 francs and the bank’s 
advances to the state to 23,900,000,000 
francs. The major portion of the in- 
crease in each case occurred between 
June 28 and July 5. 

Issues of securities during May ex- 
ceeded those of April. Issues omitted 


by new companies amounted to 19,000,-° 


000 francs, compared with 26,000,000 
francs in April, while increased capital 
of established companies amounted to 
200,000,000 frances, compared with 
188,000,000 francs. Bond issues in May 
totaled 587,000,000 francs, including 
the the Algerian loan in the amount of 
362,000,000 francs, while bond issues 
in April totaled only 189,000,000 
francs. The average rate of security 
issues was 6.4 per cent. against 6.3 per 
cent. in April. 

The official French report on the oc- 
cupied areas, covering the period to the 
end of June, states that customs re- 
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ceipts amounted to 1,500,000 francs, 
and export licenses yielded 1,200,000 
francs. The estimated expenses for rail- 
road operations in the first quarter of 
the year were 128,000,000 francs, 
while the actual expenses for the period 
amounted to only 47,000,000 francs. 


TEXTILE RECOVERY IN NORTHERN 
FRANCE 


Reconstruction in the textile indus- 
tries in the Northern District of France 
has advanced to such an extent that in 
some instances pre-war production has 
been exceeded, says a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The extensive 
replacement of machinery destroyed 
during the war has resulted in modern 
installations of the newest and most im- 
proved types, and although the cost has 
been heavy the results represent a con- 
siderably enhanced production. 

A wool spinning mill at Tourcoing, 
which had been completely dismantled 
during the war, possesses, with the ex- 
ception of half a dozen mule spindles 
which have been in use about forty 
years, a complete new installation of the 
latest type machinery, predominantly of 
Alsatian manufacture. It is probable 
that if the machinery had not been 
destroyed, this plant would be function- 
ing with a much inferior installation 
today. 
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Nowhere in France is the spinning 
industry more active than in the De- 
partment of the Nord. 

Of the 640,000 spindles accredited to 
all mills in France spinning flax and 
hemp before the war, nine-tenths be- 
longed to the Lille district, which thus 
produced practically the entire national 
output, amounting in 1913 to 72,000 
metric tons of linen thread, 35,000 tons 
of hemp, and 200 tons of remie yarns. 
Of these quantities 11,000 tons were ex- 
ported. About four-fifths of the flax 
spinning mills have now been restored, 
and the number of spindles put back 
into operation is approximately 50 per 
cent of the pre-war spindlage. 

Several hundred cotton mills now 
exist at Lille, Roubaix-Tourcoing, 
Croix, Wasquehal, Hellemess, Lamber- 
sart, La Madeleine, Lomme, Armen- 
tieres, Dunkerque, Hazebrouck, Wat- 
trelos, and in Pas-de-Calais, at Auchy- 
lex-Hesdin. The Lille group includes 
twenty-five establishments, employing 
about 13,000 workers and counting over 
2,000,000 spindles. These spinning- 
mills, specializing in the finer numbers, 
use mostly the Jumel variety of Egyp- 
tian cotton. ‘These yarns are particu- 
larly in demand for the manufacture 
of muslins, tulles, and laces. 


Italy 


Improved conditions in Italy are re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington in a cable from Rome. 
Government revenues for the fiscal year 
1922-23 totaled 12,781,000,000 lire, an 
increase of 1,795,000,000 lire compared 
with budget estimates, though somewhat 
less than revenues for the previous fiscal 
year. 

Bank clearings in May reached 59,- 
265,009,000, compared with 52,893,- 
000,000 lire in April and 54,637,000,- 
000 lire in March. Investments 
of capital in private enterprises were 
much greater in June than in May, 
the net increase of industrial in- 
vestment in June being 498,000,000 
lire, compared with net decline of 
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371,000,000 lire in May. The un- 
usual amount of withdrawals in May 
was due to a reduction in the capital 
of the Ansaldo and Allied companies 
and to large withdrawals from other 
firms. The general tendency toward in- 
creases in investment has reappeared in 
June. 

The Turin publication “Le Pro- 
cedure Commerciali” reports 434 com- 
mercial failures in Italy in June, the 
same number as reported in May. 

Unemployment showed a_ further 
slight decline on May 1, standing at 
270,000 compared with 280,000 on 
April 1. On May 1, 1922, the total 
number of unemployed in Italy was 
432,000, while 250,000 were reported 
as unemployed on May 1, 1921. 

Railway freight traffic increased 13.4 
per cent. during April. It is reported 
that the traffic of the port of Genoa in 
June 1923, was 77 per cent. higher than 
in June 1922, owing to heavy arrivals 
of coal and grain. The wheat crop of 
Italy is officially estimated as consider- 
ably above average this year. 

Imports in May were valued at 1,- 
586,000,000 lire, an increase of 342,- 
000,000 lire over May 1922, while ex- 
ports amounted to 782,000,000 lire, an 
increase of 189,000,000 over May 1922. 


Germany 


Despite unstable financial and eco- 
nomic conditions, the general: aspect of 
German: busintss during June was’ good, 
says a cable to the Department of Com- 
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merce at Washington, although less 
activity was experienced than during 
the previous month. Unemployment 
decreased somewhat on account of 
slightly improved industrial activity re- 
sulting from the new depreciation of 
the mark by nearly 200 per cent. In 
the Ruhr district, however, the business 
depression was worse than ever, pro- 
duction in nearly all industries having 
largely ceased except for small local 
needs. 

Inflation continued unchecked during 
June, the note circulation, which on 
June 20 amounted to seventeen trillion 
marks, having increased 88 per cent. 
since the beginning of the month. 

The floating debt of the government 
on June 20 was 17,000,000,000,000 
marks, an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent. over the beginning of the month. 
Of this amount, 14,300,000,000,000 
marks consist of discounted treasury 
bills, of which 12,900,000,000,000 
marks are held by the Reichsbank. The 
government’s latest attempt at control 
of speculation in foreign exchange has 
not proved effective. There has been 
a constant demand for the use of a 
fixed standard of value in certain busi- 
ness transactions, and a fixed value 
wage is being demanded by labor. The 
growing lack of any confidence in the 
mark is evidenced by the increasing de- 
sire on the part of the public to invest 
in fixed value securities, as shown by the 
success of the rye and other commodity 
loans. 

The eagerness of the public to invest 
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in fixed value securities is shown by the 
immediate hundred-fold subscription of 
the Berlin municipality to the new rye 
loan on the first day of sale, although 
the same city’s paper mark loan offered 
at the same time has been almost ignored 
by the public. 

Agitation was constant throughout 
the month for the abolition of the paper 
mark as the standard of value in various 
business transactions, the movement 
naturally having been fathered by the 
creditor class, which has the most to 
lose through the mark slump. The 
greatest interest centers in the discus- 
sion of the proposed “wertbestaendig”’, 
that is, a fixed value wage, which is now 
vigorously urged by the labor unions 
and opposed with equal stubbornness 
by the employers. 


Belgium 


Belgian staple industries, particularly 
metallurgical products, have been bene- 
fited during the past month by active 
foreign buying, stimulated by the de- 
preciation of the franc, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Producers, however, hesitate 
to accept commitments beyond a limited 
period, usually not exceeding three 
months, because of the uncertain costs 
of production. Toward the end of June 
metal prices rose rapidly, but at present 
the majority of plants are refusing to 
quote, as they are booked until October. 
Textile markets are generally firm. The 
situation in the window glass industry 
is better. Exchange fluctuation, while 
promoting investments in dollars and 
sterling, exercised a depressing effect on 
commodity sales. 

Fuel deliveries to Belgium from the 
Ruhr have increased considerably. The 
coal situation is normal with a strong 
demand for domestic grades. 

The agricultural outlook was im- 
proved by the sudden arrival of warm 
weather, but as the grain crops had 
been previously greatly retarded, full 
development is not entirely assured. 
The estimated sugar beet yield exceeds 
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that of the past year, but the forage 
beet sowings are less than those of 1922 
and the potato crop will probably be 
one-fourth below that of last year. In 
spite of the slightly increased acreage, 
the wheat and rye crops are likely to 
be inferior to those of last year. It is 
reported that Belgian banks have been 
advising clients to defer foreign grain 
purchases in the hope of a more favor- 
able exchange. 


The Netherlands 


Dutch industry during June was 
quiet, and was somewhat affected by the 
situation in the Ruhr, according to a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington from its office in the 
Hague. 

French and Belgian competition was 
keenly felt in many lines during June 
owing to the exchange advantages of 
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these countries. German activity, how- 
ever, has fallen off considerably as a 
result of the industrial slump which 
followed the temporary stabilization of 
the mark during March and April. Im- 
ports into Holland during June amount- 
ed to 160,000,000 guilders, while ex- 
ports were 98,000,000 guilders. 
Industry remained somewhat dull 
during the month and, as shown by 
statistics of sea and inland shipping, 
reflected the unfavorable influence of 
the Ruhr situation. While the heavy 
overseas demand kept the margarine 
and condensed milk industries active, 
most other lines were dull. The leather, 
shipping, shipbuilding, tobacco, and 
paper industries were quiet, and the tex- 
tile industry further restricted its ac- 
tivities. Coal production, however, 
reached a record figure during the first 
five months of the year, the output 
amounting to 2,847,000 metric tons. 
The stock market was generally dull 
and prices were lower. The index 
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figure for twenty-five stocks, prepared 
by local banks, showed a drop of from 
151 on June 1 to 143 on June 29. 

Capital issues during June were the 
largest for the year, reaching 94,000,- 
000 guilders, making a total of 206,000, 
000 guilders for the half year. 

The total number of registered unem- 
ployed remained stationary. Strikes 
and lockouts during the first five months 
of this year was 139, involving approx- 
imately 22,000 workers, as compared 
with 146 in the corresponding period of 
last year, affecting 20,500 workers. The 
index figure for retail prices at the end 
of June was 147. 


Switzerland 


The offering on August 1, last, of @ 
$20,000,000 issue of Government of 
Switzerland three-year 5 per cent. ex- 
ternal gold notes to American investors 
by a group of bankers headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., brought so prompt and 
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widespread a response that the sub- 
scription books were closed within two 
hours of their opening. The notes will 
yield the investor 6 per cent. Associated 
with Morgan & Co. in the offering were 
the National City Company, the Chase 
National Bank, Harris, Forbes & Co., 
and the Bankers ‘Trust Company, all of 
New York. The Swiss Federal Finan- 
cial Department has authorized the fol- 
lowing statement regarding this issue 
and the country’s present financial posi- 
tion: 


_ These notes are to be direct external ob- 
ligations of the Swiss Confederation (Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland). 

rhe total debt of the Government of 
Switzerland at June 30, 1923, was approxi- 
mately $873,000,000, of which about $463,- 
000,000 represents indebtedness incurred in 
connection with the purchase and improve- 
ment of the Federal railways. For many 
years preceding the war, the operation of 
the Federal railways had always resulted 
in a surplus over interest charges; it is ex- 
pected that the railway accounts for the 
current year will show a surplus, if the 


favorable monthly results so far reported 
are continued. 

The Federal railways, which have a total 
length of about 1880 miles, or more than 
one-half of the total railway mileage in 
Switzerland, are gradually being electrified. 
As of June 30, 1923, about 268 miles were 
under electric operation. Switzerland has 
large resources of water power, estimated at 
2,700,000 horse power, the increased utiliza- 
tion of which should result in substantial 
reduction of the quantity of coal which now 
has to be imported. 

The general debt of the Government of 
Switzerland (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted to about $410,000,000 on June 380, 
1923. Of the two loans previously issued in 
the United States, aggregating $55,000,000, 
and constituting (with the present issue of 
notes) the entire external debt of the Swiss 
Government, about $15,000,000 has been re- 
tired by the government. As a partial offset 
to its general debt, the government owns the 
telephone and telegraph systems and has 
other property, securities and special funds, 
all aggregating approximately $170,000,000 
in value. 

During 1922 and the first half of 1928, 
the Government of Switzerland issued in- 
ternal loans aggregating 750,000,000 francs 
for purposes of consolidating floating debt 
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and providing funds for railway electrifica- 
tion. These loans have been sold at prices 
to yield from 5.5 to 4.3 per cent. The 
latest issue, made in April 1923, was placed 
on a basis of approximately 4.5. Swiss Gov- 
ernment obligations have for many years 
been included among those enjoying the 
highest credit ranking. 

The currency system of Switzerland is in 
a strong position. The amount of outstand- 
ing bank notes of the National Bank of 
Switzerland, which has the sole power of 
note issue, has been reduced during the 
past two and a half years, and on June 
30, 1923 the bank held a metallic reserve in 
gold and silver equivalent to about 70 per 
cent. of its note circulation. As a result of 
its sound monetary condition, Switzerland 
has been able to maintain a favorable ex- 
change rate as compared with other Euro- 
pean currencies. 

All figures stated in dollars in the above 
statement have been converted from Swiss 
francs at par of exchange. 


Scandinavia 


Unemployment in Sweden decreased 
in June from 32,500 to 24,100, or 32 
per cent., according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce, despite the 
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fact that the strike in the iron industry 
is still unsettled. 

The country’s financial position re- 
mains strong. The Riksbank note cir- 
culation was practically unchanged at 
526,986,000 crowns on July 14. Na- 
tional debt and gold reserve were sta- 
tionary. Riksbank clearings for June 
were slightly greater, 1,862,000,000 
crowns, as compared with 1.772,000,000 
crowns in May. 

Capital issues during June were 36,- 
200,000 crowns, a sharp increase over 
May figures of 8,590,000 crowns. Bank 
foreign credits increased slightly, but 
deposits and loans decreased. Commer- 
cial failures in June were 306, a slight 
increase. 


INDUSTRY IN DENMARK 


Continued decreasing unemployment 
and fair industrial activity in Denmark 
are reported in a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, though exchange 
fluctuations, rapidly advancing prices, 
and midsummer vacations have had 
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some adverse effect on commerce as a 
whole. 

Unemployment dropped to 21,000, or 
one half of last year’s figure and one- 
third of that of two years ago. The 
labor market was entirely quiet. The 
industries were all moderately quiet, 
but high prices of raw materials and 
fuel continued to hamper business. The 
textile industry was working full ca- 
pacity. Shipbuilding was fairly active, 
and the footwear industry was mod- 
erately busy but was threatened by 
renewed German competition owing to 
the discontinued emergency _ tariff. 
Building was active. 

Shipping was well occupied but the 
freight market was dull and rates were 
low. The merchant marine was de- 
creased by 36,000 tons during the first 
half of 1928, and is now 977,000 gross 
tons. Twenty-four ships of 50,000 tons, 
of which seven are Diesel ships of 26,- 
000 tons, are under construction. 


Spain 


Many banking institutions throughout 
Spain were recently reported to be ex- 
periencing difficulties with their em- 
ployees, who demanded that the banks 
be run in accordance with the rules of 
the Employees’ Union. 

The trouble began when the president 
and the secretary of the union were as- 
sassinated in Valencia, and the em- 
ployees of the Banco Espanol Credito 
in Madrid immediately declared a 
strike. Following this the employees 
of various institutions either quit their 
jobs or forced the banks to recognize 
their union. 

In some banks the employees refused 
to handle checks and other paper com- 
ing from the Banco Espanol Credito, 
where non-unionist workers under police 
protection took up the duties of the 
strikers. The Marquis Cortina, presi- 
dent of the Banco Espanol Credito, re- 
ceived numerous threats of death and 
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the chief of police in consequence pro- 
vided him with a special guard. 

At Seville the employees of the banks 
and on the Bourse, and bank employees 
at Cadiz, Huelva and Badajos formed 
unions. Twenty-eight banks through- 
out the country decided to permit their 
employees to organize, but others de- 
clined to do so. 


Austria 


The first stage of the Austrian re- 
construction has been virtually com- 
pleted according to the program, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. The Austrian share of 
the reconstruction loan has been sub- 
stantially all subscribed to by the pub- 
lic. The National Bank’s sound money 
reserve continues to increase and covers, 
at the legal rate of conversion, 46 per 
cent. of the note circulation. Foreign 
exchange is steady while the cost of liv- 
ing and wages increase slowly and un- 
employment continues to decrease. In- 
terest rates are lower. The industrial 
and commercial crisis has apparently 
passed and industries are generally 
somewhat improving. An important 
commercial treaty with France was 
signed during the month. 

According to the reconstruction plan 
the deficit should average 190 billion 
paper crowns per month during the sec- 
ond half of the year. July estimates 
for expenditures are 669 billion crowns, 
while receipts are 393 billion crowns, 
leaving a deficit of 276 billion crowns. 
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The National Bank’s statement on 
June 23, as compared with May 23, 
shows an increase of the note circula- 
tion by 9 per cent. to 5,000,000,000 
crowns. As shown by its equivalent in 
paper crowns, the metallic reserve in- 
creased 44 per cent. to 2300 crowns. 
Commercial deposits increased 41 per 
cent. to 580 crowns, while commercial 
discounts increased 3 per cent. to 857 
crowns. 


Poland 


The advantage to Poland of the an- 
nexation of Polish Silesia with its great 
coal, steel and zinc industries, is shown 
in the very marked increase of exports, 
reported by cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. While the 
value of imports has also increased 
despite the fact that importation of coal 
is no longer necessary, the first quarter 
of 1923 showed a considerable excess of 
exports over imports and during March 
the excess was 46 per cent. The total 
value of imports for the three months, 
converted on the basis of average ex- 
change rates, was $52,020,000, and that 
of exports $61,030,000. This favor- 
able balance of trade, aided by the re- 
mittances of emigrants, is a partial ex- 
planation of the comparative steadiness 
of the exchange value of the Polish 
mark during February and March in 
the face of great increases in the volume 
of outstanding currency. 

The slackening of currency issues, 
aided perhaps by government regulation 
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of exchange transactions, resulted in a 
continuance during May of the com- 
parative steadiness of exchange rates 
which has been manifest since February. 
The exchange for dollars stood at 53,- 
500 at the end of May, as against 46,- 
250 at the end of April. However, dur- 
ing the present month exchange has 
fallen sharply and on June 15 was about 
70,000 to the dollar. One factor going 
to help Polish exchange in recent 
months has been the more favorable bal- 
ance of foreign trade. 


Soviet Russia 


Eighty-eight per cent. of the expen- 
diture from the government treasury 
next year will be paid with revenue and 
the remaining 12 per cent. with an emis- 
sion of paper, according to the finance 
commissar of Soviet Russia. But the 
country is trying to do business on 
about 10 per cent. of the gold value in 
circulation in 1914. 

These salient points of Russia’s finan- 
cial condition were brought out in an 
interview granted to the foreign corre- 
spondents (Associated Press) by M. 
Sokolnikov, finance commissar. He said 
that the unsecured paper rubles of 1923 
issue now in circulation in Russia total 
about 10,000,000.000. The average 
value of 100 paper rubles now is one 
gold ruble, making the equivalent of the 
current issue 100,000,000 gold rubles. 

In addition there are in circulation 
approximately 8,000,000 chernovetz, or 
notes secured by the State Bank, each 


of a value of ten gold rubles, and about 
twenty millions gold in short-term notes. 


GOLD IN CIRCULATION 


Thus with the 1923 issue of paper 
which is equivalent to 100,000,000 gold 
rubles, the chernovetz and short term 
notes, there is a total of 200,000,000 
gold upon which this vast country is 
doing business. It has a par paper 
circulation value of 2,225,000,000 gold. 

Strictly limited issuance of unse- 
cured paper together with the shutting 
down of credit by banks in the prov- 
inces to prevent speculation before the 
harvest has created a money famine 
which the government considers neces- 
sary, but as the State Bank’s securities 
continue to roll up, more and more 
chernovetz will be issued. 

“Germans who were lucky enough to 
invest marks in Russian rubles six 
months ago made money”, said Sokol- 
nikov, “for the depreciation of the ruble 
has been much under that of the mark. 
In the last six months of 1922 all money 
depreciated twenty-five times, but in the 
first six months of this year only five 
times. 

“In April, 1922, our total paper issue 
was worth only 36,000,000 gold, but it 
has now risen to an exchange value of 
100,000,000 and we have State Bank 
notes in addition. We plan gradually 
to issue chernovetz until the currency 
is stabilized.” 

The chernovetz now has a nominal 
value of a little over $5 and is above 
par, based on the British pound sterling 
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in Moscow, M. Sokolnikov told the cor- 
respondents. 

The Soviet now is minting new gold 
coins but, like the silver coin minted, 
they will not be circulated perhaps for 
a year or two, as the government de- 
sires that the metal shall not find its 
way into the stockings of the peasants, 
who still have 2,000,000 or: 3,000,000 
old gold rubles hidden away. The gov- 
ernment has set the example of accept- 
ing its own paper money instead of 
goods for taxes, and the natural tax, 
which was abolished this year, will be 
wiped out entirely next year. 

The government’s gold production 
this year reached 25 per cent. of the 
normal amount in pre-war years. Ex- 
ports for the first half of 1923 slightly 
exceeded imports. The Soviet budget 
from October 1923 to October 1924, 
calls for an expenditure of 1,600,000,- 
000 gold. 


India 


Loans on farm lands in India are not 
taken care of in the same manner as 
in the United States or in European 
countries, says a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. 
Practically all of such loans are made 
by the native money-lender called the 
Marwardi. Modern methods of finance 
are practically unknown in the country 
districts and only come into anything 
like general use in the large business 
centers. 

The usual procedure for the Indian 
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farmer when he wishes to buy a bullock, 
make an improvement, or provide dowry 
for a daughter is to go to the money- 
lender in his village and ask for the 
amount he needs, offering his farm or 
jewelry as security. The money-lender 
is understood in many cases to take two 
receipts, one for the exact amount 
loaned and the other for sometimes 
twice the amount. The interest charged 
is usually one anna on a rupee per 
month or about 614 per cent. a month. 

If the amount borrowed is paid back 
by the farmer both of the receipts 
taken are returned to him, but if the 
farmer cannot pay and the money lender 
has to go to court in order to foreclose 
he produces the receipt for the larger 
amount and collects on that basis. 

The recent rapid growth of co-opera- 
tive societies in this district is said to 
be in a large measure due to the rapacity 
of the village money-lenders. These 
societies undertake to loan money to 
member farmers on security at an an- 
nual rate of interest of 91% per cent. 

There is no regular form for the ar- 
rangement made between the farmer 
and the money lender. 


Japan 


Japanese exports of raw silk, cotton 
and silk textiles and cotton yarns de- 
clined during May, while imports 
reached a high level, according to 4 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. The money market was 
better, and a loan amounting to 50,000, 
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000 yen was floated in London by the 
Tokyo Electric Company. Capital ex- 
penditures increased during the month, 
especially government issues, while gold 
holdings continued to decline. 

The outstanding note issue declined, 
and it is reported that the government 
is withdrawing the small fractional cur- 
rency notes from circulation. Postal 
savings reached a new high level, while 
the cost of living advanced and the 
wage scale remained stationary. Specie 
exported during the month aggregated 
200,000 yen. Warehouse stocks showed 
an increase. 

The cocoon crop is now reported to be 
smaller than had been anticipated, 
owing to bad weather. An agreement 
was reached during the month by the 
Cotton Spinners Association to limit the 
output of cotton yarn. Shipping dur- 
ing the month was reported to be active, 
and the construction of several fast 
liners to compete in the trans-Pacific 
silk carrying trade is being considered. 


Imports for May were valued at 201,- 
400,000 yen, as compared with 188,- 
000,000 yen during April, while exports 
reached the low level of 114,300,000 
yen, as compared with 149,900,000 yen 
during the preceding month. The ex- 
cess of imports amounted to 87,100,- 
000 yen—the highest adverse balance 
since February last year when the ex- 
cess of imports amounted to 96,000,000 
yen. This makes an adverse balance 
for the first five months of the year 
amounting to about 282,000,000 yen 
and it is expected to reach the total of 
about 840,000,000 yen by the first of 
July. Such an excess of imports at this 
time of the year when normally imports 
should be falling off and exports in- 
creasing, reflects the present unstable 
condition of Japan’s foreign trade. 

All the principal items of export show 
large decreases. The decline in the ex- 
ports of raw silk is accounted for by 
the refusal of buyers to accept the high 
prices demanded during the early part 
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of the month, and to the falling market 
during the latter half. Silk textile ex- 
ports were affected by the same factors. 
The boycott of Japanese goods in 
China, which has been vigorously re- 
newed, is held to be partly responsible 
for the decline in exports of cotton 
yarn and cotton textiles. 


Australia 


Several features of the Australian sit- 
uation combine to justify the belief that 
1923 will be a prosperous trade year. 
Wool is bringing excellent prices, says a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, and indications are fa- 
vorable for their continuance. Improve- 
ment is expected in the meat industry. 
The export of metals is increasing. It 
is believed that money will be easier and 
that interest rates will be reduced dur- 
ing the year. 

The position of the United States in 
Australian trade is favorable, especially 
with regard to machinery and automo- 
tive vehicles, and to a lesser degree with 
agricultural implements. The year 1922 
was a banner year for American auto- 
mobiles. The United States holds first 
place in Australian imports of auto- 
mobiles, hardware, miscellaneous iron 
stores and surgical, scientific and musi- 
cal instruments, and second place in 
iron and steel imports, although with 
Newcastle Steel Works again in opera- 
tion the importation of these commodi- 
ties may register more or less of a de- 
cline. Other import lines in which the 
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United States holds a strong position 
are, kerosene and gasoline, lubricating 
oils, linoleum and oilcloth, patent and 
enamelled leather, and arms and ammu- 
nition. Over 90 per cent. of the motion 
picture films shown in Australia are im- 
ported from the United States. 

The two dangers threatening the 
country are labor disturbances and con- 
tinued drought. The refusal of labor 
to accept a reduction in wages to meet 
changed conditions is the outstanding 
feature of the labor situation. Coal 
operators claim that lowered labor costs 
are essential to a readjustment of the 
coal industry, and the attempt to force 
this reduction is reported as likely to 
lead to a bitter struggle between 
operators and miners. 


South America 


FALL OF THE PESO IN 
ARGENTINA 


By Owen Rosents, F.R.G.S. 


In banking and commercial circles the 
rapid fall of the Argentine peso re- 
cently has been a subject of more than 
ordinary comment. Not in one cur 
rency alone but in all the more im- 
portant exchange quotations there has 
been an appreciable fall. At the time of 
writing the dollar and sterling rates 
have reached $126.50 and £41 9s. 16d. 
respectively, and it remains to be seen 
whether there is a further drop in the 
immediate future. 

For the Argentine importer the re 
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action—if prolonged—will certainly af- 
fect his operations. Payment of sterl- 
ing or dollar invoices will require more 
pesos and purchases will in consequence 
be curtailed until there is an improve- 
ment in the exchange. 

The sanction given to the Meat Trade 
Control project by the Chamber of 
Deputies has brought forth a joint 
memorial signed by the frigorifico com- 
panies. It is contended that the pro- 
posed control will have a deleterious 
effect not only on their own industry but 
on the live-stock industry as well, 
which it has been framed to assist. The 
law also stipulates that full details of 
all transactions shall be given to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and imposes 
severe penalties for infringement, to 
both of which clauses objection has been 
raised. 

For some time past there has been a 
growing dissatisfaction with the labor 
conditions at the Port of Buenos Aires, 
which has resulted in a letter on the 
subject being addressed to the Customs 
Administrator by the “Centro de Nave- 
gacién Transatlantica”, which includes 
representatives of overseas shipping in- 
terests operating in the port. 

The principal complaint is the delay 
in |oading and unloading steamers in the 
docks. Whereas the discharge of cargo 
should be at the rate of 250 to 400 tons 


per day according to the class of goods, 
the average rate is about 150 to 180 
tons per day, largely due to the atti- 
tude and organization of the labor avail- 
able. 

The importance of Buenos Aires as a 
shipping port is such that the reéstab- 
lishment of the Port Advisory Com- 
mittee, which was done away with some 
years ago, is now considered indispens- 
able for the proper control and manage- 
ment of the port. 


NEW BRAZILIAN BANK OF 
ISSUE 


For some weeks past banks and busi- 
ness houses with interests in Brazil 
have been considerably concerned over 
the announcement that the Brazilian 
Government had turned over its note 
issue functions to the Bank of Brazil. 
It was feared that the bank might thus 
become involved in government financial 
difficulties from which it would be un- 
able to extricate itself. Apparently, 
however, there was little basis for 
alarm, as the scheme as now described 
in the issue of Wileman’s Brazilian Re- 
view for May 9, seems to be sound and 
likely to work to the benefit of Brazilian 
finances. 

The Bank of Brazil has carried on 
certain of the functions and has en- 
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joyed many of the privileges of a cen- 
tral bank for some years, but in the past 
it has not had the power of note issue. 
This has been under the control of the 
treasury. According to the new agree- 
ment, the bank takes over all note issue 
power, and is expected eventually to 
put the paper currency back on a gold 
basis. In the article appearing in 
Wileman’s Review the head of the bank 
analyzes the agreement between the 
treasury and the bank and gives it as his 
opinion that a great step forward has 
been taken in separating the note issue 
from government control. Wileman’s 
speaking editorially, states that, “al- 
though not faultless the scheme as put 
forward by Dr. Cincinato Braga is ac- 
ceptable and may attain the end in view, 
if only the administration will not in- 
terfere with it. There is always the 
danger that future directors of the bank 
may adopt different views or may abuse 
their powers of issue, without proper 
consideration to withdrawal of treasury 
414 


currency. That, however, can be pro- 
tected by hard and fast rules.” 

Taking up the various features of 
the agreement as presented by Dr. 
Braga, president of the Bank of 
Brazil, we find that the notes to be is- 
sued by the bank are to be legal tender, 
but cannot be exchanged for gold until 
such time as the following conditions 
have come about in Brazilian finances: 

1. The official exchange must have 
been maintained at or above 12d (or 
about 24 cents) for a period of not less 
than three years. 

2. The gold reserve at the bank must 
be equal to 60 per cent. of the value of 
notes issued. 

3. The government must have decreed 
the same after investigation of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. 

The backing for the notes are to be 
one-third gold and two-thirds double 
name commercial paper. Commenting 
upon this the president of the bank 
states that “so bridled, the bank will 
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_ Bank it 
= Rotterdam Amsterdam = 
= The Hague = 
= Capieel ... . 75,000,000 = 
Reserve . . . . . 136,500,000 = 
= Every description of banking business transacted, = 
= including the making of collections, the issuance of = 
= travellers letters of credit and documentary letters = 
= of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange = 
= and of stocks and shares. = 
= Our large capital and complete organization en- = 
= able us to handle all matters entrusted to our = 
= care with efficiency and promptness. = 
= Representative for the United States = 
= J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York = 
EMM 
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ington. The seasonal moving of crops 
has rendered money tighter, but it is 
ample for the needs of well secured 
business. Banks continue to advise 
conservatism. 

The sugar milling season is practi- 
cally completed, inaugurating the pur- 
chase of sugar mill machinery and 
supplies. Preliminary negotiations are 
being made for a bond issue by United 
States bankers on the sugar centrals 
controlled by the Philippine National 
Bank, to be guaranteed by the Philip- 
pine Government for the purchase of 
machinery. The figure is given tenta- 
tively as $10,000,000. 

Government revenues to date show 
an increase over last year, and dis- 
bursements for public works are still 
guaranteed. Various new prospects are 
now being planned. 

The bank examiner’s statement cov- 
ering all Manila banks for the week of 
May 5 showed total loan, discounts, and 
overdrafts of 168,973,000 pesos; cash, 
15,412,000 pesos; resources, 26,982,000 
pesos; working capital of foreign banks, 
89,204,000 pesos; and circulation, 108,- 
077,000 pesos. 

There was some labor disturbance in 
April. An effort to reduce wages 
caused a dispute involving 2000, and a 
farmers’ union strike in several pro- 
vinces resulted in some destruction of 
property. No serious results, however, 
are considered probable. 

Seasonal building activity in April 
maintained the March level. Permits 
were issued for strong construction to a 
total value of 524,000 pesos. 


g 
International Banking Notes 


D. F. Andricevic, manager of _ the 
American department of the Adriatic 
Bank of Belgrade, Jugoslavia, largest 
of the Jugoslav institutions, with of- 
fices and branches in over thirty cities in 
Jugoslavia, has been touring the United 
States, establishing closer relations with 
American banks to take care of the present 


business and to prepare for the great in- 
crease to come, due to the tremendous 
progress made by Jugoslavia since the last 
war. 

Mr. Andricevic recently sailed from New 
York for Jugoslavia, after an extended trip 
to the Pacific coast. He had business which 
took him to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Galveston, New 
Orleans, and St. Louis. 

Before Mr. Andricevic visited America, 
the Adriatic Bank had twenty-four connec- 
tions with banks of this country. Now he 
has placed eighty additional American in- 
stitutions on the books of his home bank. 

Jugoslavia is building railroads and har- 
bors, and there is a good market for Ameri- 
can products. Especially there is a big de- 
mand for American cotton, gasoline, agri- 
cultural implements, elevators, textiles, labor 
saving devices, typewriters, cash registers, 
adding machines, automobiles, and automo- 
bile accessories. 

The Adriatic Bank is in close connection 
with American banking, especially on ac- 
count of the 12,000,000 and over Slavs, 
whose pro rata wealth is very high, now 
residing in the United States. 

© 

The statement of condition of the Com- 
mercial Bank of the Near East, Limited, 
London, for the period ended December 31, 
1922, shows total assets of £259,193; cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts £129,500; 
and paid up capital £106,725 

The Commercial Bank was incorporated 
on October 17, 1922, and began transacting 
business the following month, November 6. 
The bank has a branch at Constantinople. 
A condensed statement as of above date 
follows: 

LIABILITIES 





£ 
Capital issued and fully paid.. 106,725 
Current, deposit and other ac -----129,500 
Drafts payable ....... .. 18,289 
Bills for collection per COMET A. ceveeeceeeeon 4,678 
259,193 
ASSETS 
f 
Cash in hand and at Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 33,460 
Money at call and short notice....................180,740 
Balances with — bankers and cor- 

respondents .................. CED IE 293 
Investments— 

British Government securities ........ 29,905 
Advances to customers and othe! or ac. - 

Oo RRS EEE a ae ee ‘ 5,727 
Bills for collection .. [oe 4,678 
Lease, alterations and furniture ....... 1,534 
Preliminary expenses ...... 2,458 


Profit and loss account—Excess | ‘of. ex- 
penditure over income from November 
Se | ee > 396 


259,193 
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Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . . . 


Codes Used: 
Bentley’s 
Peterson’s 
Lieber’s 
Western Union 


William T. Nolting ....... President 
F. Borromeo.......... Vice-President 
P. J. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo Branch 
J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 





Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 





Head Office 
MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


Agents and Correspondents in all Parts of the World 


Every description of Banking and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted under favorable terms 


Collections given special attention and returns promptly remitted 


(Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “  2,250,000.00 


Cable Address: 


“BANCO” 
See Secretary 
3 aa Cashier 
E. Byron Ford ..... Chief For. Dept. 
is PE wesescccsccenss Accountant 




















The First National Bank of Boston has 
opened a branch at Havana, Cuba, under 
the management of John G. Carriker. 
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The main London office of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, formerly at 
3 King William street, E. C. 4, has been 
moved to 10 Moorgate, E. C. 2. The 
Equitable has a second London office at 
Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
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At the fifty-first general ordinary meeting 
of the National Bank of New Zealand, Lim- 
ited, held July 9 last at the head office in 
london, the chairman, Hon. William Pember 
Reeves addressed the shareholders in part 
as follows: . 

“Our paid-up capital is now £1,250,000, 
ud our reserve fund, if you approve the 
further recommendation of £10,000, will be 
increased to £1,260,000. Note circulation, 
which last year was £2,031,000, at March 
31 was £1,729,000. Our latest figures show 
this is now reduced to £880,000. In expla- 
nation of this item I would say that the ex- 


pansion in note circulation during the last 
two years is entirely due to a change in 
overseas trade. Whilst importing by both 
Australia and New Zealand has _ been 
severely cut down since 1920-21, the exports 
of wool, wheat, meat, dairy produce, and 
other commodities have continued to pour 
into the British markets until exports have 
exceeded imports by many millions. The 
result has been an excessive accumulation 
of funds in London by every large Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand financial institu- 
tion, and the banks have had either to sub- 
mit to this or cease to purchase their cus- 
tomers’ produce bills. 

“Deposits in 1922 showed a small decrease 
of £53,000. This year they amount to 
£9,262,000, exceeding the previous year’s 
figures by £1,019,000. They are well spread 
over our branches, and include additions to 
our deposits in London. Bills payable are 
down £200,000. On the assets side, coin 
bullion and cash at bankers are £1,087,000, 
a decrease of £433,000 as compared with 
the figures of March 81, 1922, but invest- 
ments are larger by about £321,000. Bills 
receivable (that is, British bills), current 
and in transit, have increased £1,611,002. 
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This year the figure is £3,130,000, against 
£1,519,000 in 1922, whilst our advances are 
£8,218,000, or £662,000 less than the pre- 
vious year. The total of overdrafts, dis- 
counts, and British bills stood at March 31 
this year at £12,087,000. On March 31, 
1922, they were £11,064,000. 

“Turning now to profit and loss account, 
our net profit, after paying a bonus of 
£13,600 to the staff, is £229,000, an increase 
of £16,000. Including the carry-forward, it 
shows £371,000, an increase of £41,000 over 
last year’s figures. We propose paying you 
the same rate of dividend and bonus as last 
year—i. e., 14 per cent., free of tax—and 
this on our increased paid-up capital of 
£1,250,000. I am pleased to say, as the 
balance-sheet indicates, that we have been 
able to employ our larger resources profit- 
ably. We have again placed a substantial 
sum to premises account, and have allo- 
cated £22,600 to the pension and gratuity 
funds. In pursuance of the policy which I 
referred to when I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you in 1921, we are carrying for- 
ward the sum of £145,567.” 
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At the third ordinary meeting of share- 
holders of the P. and O. Banking Corpora- 
tion, Limited, held July 13, last, at the 
bank’s head office, London, the Right Hon. 
Lord Inchcape, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., 
chairman, presiding, said in part: “Prac- 
tically all items in the balance-sheet show 
a substantial expansion. The total balance- 
sheet figures have risen from approximately 
£13,000,000 to £22,500,000, a gratifying 
feature being the rise of £4,000,000 in the 
current, deposit, and other accounts, which 
now stand at over £10,000,000, as against 
£6,316,000 a year ago. 

“Our cash position is very strong indeed 
and nobody, I am sure, will cavil at the 
large liquid balances of nearly £5,000,000, 
representing about 50 per cent. of our de- 
mand liabilities, which we have thought it 
necessary, even at the expense of profits, to 
retain in these days of uncertainty. 

“Another feature which I am sure you will 
be glad to note is the item of bills dis- 
counted, which shows a substantial increase 
to over £4,500,000, and which includes such 
liquid assets as £2,630,000 in British and 
Indian Government Treasury bills. 

“Our securities, save for the permanent 
investment in the Allahabad Bank, are all 
British and Indian Government securities. 
The decrease in our advances to customers, 


which stand at £2,850,000, as against 
£3,490,758 a year ago, reflects the depres- 
sion in trade. 

“The year’s operations have been carried 
on in somewhat difficult circumstances. Trade 
has not been prosperous, rates for money 
have been low, and we have had our troubles, 
like all other commercial undertakings. We 
have also been carrying a load of new de- 
velopment, having opened in the first three 
years of our existence eight branches in 
the East, which have involved quite substan- 
tial expenditure incidental to their opening, 
and cannot be expected at once to con- 
tribute their quota to the profits of the 
bank as a whole. 

“Our permanent investment in the Al- 
lahabad Bank stands at the purchase price, 
and this was remitted to India at about Is. 
5d. per rupee. The investment has not 
been written up or written down. Despite 
the financial troubles which India has gone 
through, the Allahabad Bank has held its 
own, and both as regards staff and the ad- 
vantage of having an affiliated bank with 
branches all over India, it has proved a 
valuable connection for the P. and O. Bank, 
and, so far as we can see, this will prove 
even more valuable in the future. 

“The result of the year’s working shows a 
profit of £139,388, which, together with the 
amount brought forward from last year of 
£14,042, gives £153,430 to be dealt with. 

“We propose to pay the same dividend as 
last year—viz., 51/, per cent., less income- 
tax—but as the effective rate for tax de- 
duction is reduced to 4s. 11/4,d. by reason of 
Colonial relief, this dividend will cost 
£14,000 more than last year, leaving us in 
a position to place £25,000 to reserve, 
thereby bringing that fund up to £115,000, 
and to carry forward £15,179, as against 
£14,042 a year ago. 

“Our new premises in London are nearing 
completion, and are already partly occupied. 
When they are finished, our managers and 
staff will be comfortably housed, and there 
will be ample accommodation for the public. 
We have succeeded in securing efficient 
managers and a good staff at our various 
branches abroad, and you will, I am sure, 
join with me in acknowledging that the re- 
sults which are reported today reflect credit 
on all our managers and staff at home and 
abroad. 

“The board’s policy is one of prudence. 
We intend to go cautiously, avoiding risks 
as far as possible, gradually working up 
what we hope will be a sound and lucrative 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





American banks and bankers are cordially 


invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 40,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 16,884,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 7,309,784 


Branches: 
BRUSSELS 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


























business, building up our reserves instead 
of distributing up to the hilt, and in this 
course I feel confident we shall have the 
support of our shareholders.” 

A dividend of 5, per cent. per annum, 
less income-tax at 4s. 11/,d., on 259,416 shares 
was declared payable on July 20, 1923, to 
the members who were on the London and 
Bombay registers of the corporation, re- 
spectively, on July 6, 1923. 
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At the ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Bank of 
Greece, held on April 4, at the head office 
of the bank, Athens, Greece, the governor, 
A. N. Diomede, read, on behalf of the 
general council of the bank, the report for 
1922. The report touched upon the bank’s 
profits for the year as follows: 

“The profits of the National Bank for 
disposal during the year 1922, as appears 
from the analysis of its whole business, were 
exceptionally satisfactory. Of course a 
portion of these profits arises from the 
profits undisposed of in previous years. 

“The gross profits amount to Drachmas 
279,595,250 and after deduction of the ex- 
penses of administration, interest paid and 
amounts written off, there remains a net 
profit of Drachmas 187,466,654, which is 
higher than that of 1921 by Drachmas 72,- 
000,000, and exceeds the profit realized in 
any previous year. 

“This net increase in profits enabled the 
administration of the bank to propose a 
dividend considerably higher than in any 
previous vear and thus to adapt the divi- 
dend to the current price of the shares. 
The ascending scale of dividends distributed, 
which from Drachmas 225 in 1915, reached 
Drachmas 250 in 1916, Drachmas 265 in 
1917, Drachmas 300 in 1918, Drachmas 320 


in 1919, Drachmas 420 in 1920, Drachmas 
550 in 1921 and Drachmas 800 in 1922, is 
a practical proof of the increasing participa-~ 
tion of the shareholders in the profits real- 
ized in this especially fruitful period. 

“The administration considered it, how- 
ever, to be necessary, according to the 
policy instituted some years ago, to make 
strong additions to the reserves out of the 
profits which have accumulated out of the 
extraordinary business and exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the last few years. 

“It will be readily understood what a 
great advantage is derived by the share- 
holders from this policy, as well as by the 
bank itself and the whole public. The in- 
terests of all classes in the country coincide 
in this, that the National Bank as the cen- 
tral issuing bank of the country, shall 
possess in itself such strength that it may 
be in a position to withstand any unforeseen 
attack. And the bank can confidently look 
forward to being in such a position because 
it has taken care, without deviating fron 
its policy in years of abundant harvest, to 
strengthen itself and to raise a bulwark 
against any unforeseen circumstances. 

“Following this policy it assigned in the 
past vear 45.4 per cent. of its net profits, or 
Drachmas 85,000,000, to increasing its re- 
serves, which thus amounted on December 
31, 1922, to Drachmas 220,000,000. Be- 
sides this, it was considered absolutely 
necessary to maintain various headings 
under assets in a strong position in order 
that they being in themselves strong may 
add to the bank’s strength in general. 

“IT believe that the present year will open 
a new chapter in the life of Greece. After 
the disasters which have overwhelmed her, 
the clearest proof that our indomitable wilk 
is to march forward, will be devotion to 
work. And I believe that the Greek people, 
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BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1863-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
Cc. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 
LIBUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, KB. EB. C.M.G. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSES. GLYN, MILIS, CURRIE & CO. 


BW. H. BARRY, Esq. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 








THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 

















which is prudent, laborious, saving, will cast 
itself into the work of peace with zeal and 
courage; and that it will thus lay those 
wider foundations which are necessary for 
the economic prosperity of the country in 
the future.” 
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Addressing the shareholders at the 
sixtieth ordinary general meeting of the 
British Bank of South America, Limited, 
held at the head office, London, May 3, last, 
the chairman, R. J. Hose, said in part: “The 
balance-sheet shows a reduction of some 
£27,000 in our gross profits, but this has 
been accompanied by a moderate saving in 
expenses, and as a result, the net profit, at 
£110,884, is only about £20,000 less than 
a year ago. This reduction in profits is by 
no means exceptional in the case of banks 
working abroad, and especially in South 
America, where the continued setback in the 
exchange value of the local currencies has 
been an adverse factor, and in view of all 
the circumstances, we think you will agree 
that the results are not unsatisfactory. I 
may mention that the slightly lower divi- 
dend is quite in accordance with the wishes 
of the holders of practically all of the 
shares. 

“In the following table a comparison is 
made between the position of some of the 
principal items of the accounts at the end 
of 1922 and twelve months previously :— 





December 31, 
1922 1921 
£ 
Liabilities :— 
Current and deposit ac- 
count 11,492,434 12,297,649 
Other accounts ..................+ 2,406,087 2,418,186 
Assets :— 
Cash in hand, at bankers, 
EEE 5,230,939 56,500,228 


5,573,908 5,625,888 


Bills receivable 
6,642,766 6,998,386 


Other accounts 
420 





“It will be noted that in all cases there has 
been a moderate reduction in totals as com- 
pared with a year ago, a circumstance which 
is almost entirely to be connected with the 
adverse exchange position to which I have 
already referred.” 

In addition to the payment of the dividend 
on account of 10s. per share made in Sep- 
tember last, a dividend of 10s. per share, 
subject to income-tax, payable May 4, was 
declared, making a total distribution of 
10 per cent., subject to income-tax, for the 
year ended December 31, 1922, on the paid- 
up capital of the bank of £1,000,000. 
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At the fifty-ninth annual general ordinary 
meeting of the shareholders of the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino (State Bank of the 
Portuguese Colonies) held at the head of- 
fice, Lisbon, on April 28, a dividend of 
30 per cent., including 14 per cent. already 
distributed, was declared. The net profits 
of the bank for the year ended December 
31, 1922, including amount brought forward 
from previous year, and less state and gen- 
eral taxes, amounted to escudos 10,880,351. 
The bank has total assets of escudos 1,382,- 
015,291; paid up capital of escudos 24,000,- 
000; and reserve fund of escudos 30,200,000. 
The Banco Nacional Ultramarino has the 
following branches: 

Portugal and adjacent islands; Aveiro, 
Barcellos, Beja, Braga, Braganca, Castelo 
Branco, Chaves, Coimbra, Covilha, Elvas, 
Evora, Estremoz, Faro, Figueira Do Foz, 
Guarda, Guimaraes, Lamego, Leiria, Lisbon, 
Olhao, Oporto, Ovar, Penafiel, Portalegre, 
Portimao, Regoa, Santarem, Silves, Torres 
Vedras, Vianna Do Castello, Villa Real 
De Traz Os Montes, Vizeu. Azores; Angra 
Do Heroismo, Ponta Delgada, Madeira; 
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Funchal. West Africa; Cape Verde Is- 
lands; S. Thiago, S. Vincent. Portuguese 
Guinea; Bissau, Bolama. Gulf of Guinea; 
Principe, S. Thome. Province of Angola; 
Benguela, Bihe, Cabinda, Loanda, Lobito, 
Lubango, Malange, Mossamedes, Novo 
Redondo. East Africa; Beira (Banco da 
Beira), Ibo, Inhambane, Lourenco Marques, 
Mocambique, Chinde, Quelimane, Tete. 
India; Mormugao, Nova Goa. Timor; Dili. 
China; Macau. British India; Bombay. 
Belgian Congo; Kinshassa. Brazil; Manaos, 
Para, Pernambuco, Rio de Janiero, S. Paulo. 
Great Britain; London, 9 Bishopsgate, E. C. 
France; Paris, 8, Rue du Helder, IXe. New 
York, 93 Liberty street. 


) 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Limited, held at the head office, Lon- 
don, on March 27, last, a final dividend of 


8 per cent. was declared, making a total 
dividend for the year of 16 per cent. 

The general balance sheet and statement 
of profit and loss account for the year end- 
ing December 81, 1922, showed net profits 
for the year, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, and including £137,671 
brought forward from last account, amount- 
ing to £405,105. From this sum has to 
be deducted . £84,000, being the interim 
dividend of 8 per cent., less income tax, 
on the “A”, “B” and “C” shares paid in 
September last. 

The directors have added £50,000 to the 
reserve fund (raising it to £1,200,000); 
£15,000 to the officers’ pension fund, and 
written £20,000 off freehold banking 
premises. The final dividend on the “A,” 
“B” and “C” shares of 8 per cent., less 
income tax, leaves a balance of £152,105 to 
be carried forward. A branch of the bank 
has been opened at Bangkok. 


mu 


Credit Interdependence 


By J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer National Association of Credit Men 


[ SOLATED for a sufficient time the 

human being inevitably deteriorates. 
His mind and spirit become flabby. It 
is in association alone that the individ- 
ual finds his impulse; it is in the giving 
and receiving of ideas that expansion is 
encouraged, for we are all dependents. 
It is best to recognize this fact and 
associate ourselves with others for 
progress. 

In the commercial credit field, we at 
times find enterprises made so self- 
confident by their large operations that 
they feel quite qualified to play the 
game alone and carry out their in- 
dividual policies without regard to their 
effect upon others. Furthermore, we 
find sometimes a credit manager who 
overplays his egotism and apparently 
feels that there is nothing others can 
give him and that he can successfully 
play a lone hand. This leads to the 
intense individualism which finally 
brings its unhappy ending, for even 
though for a time the enterprise or the 
individual appear to prosper, yet he is 


finally led to recognize how complete 
is his failure in the larger sense. 

Even if money making were all that 
is to be considered, we doubt if this 
selfish, independent spirit would be jus- 
tified. Interdependence in credit work, 
playing the game together, rather than 
alone, will bring about better methods 
of credit granting than we now enjoy 
and better protection for credit in 
general. 

In every phase of credit work a rec- 
ognition of our dependence upon one 
another is necessary whether it be in 
the opening of the credit risk or in its 
closing. All the everlasting objectives 
which credit men seek—surrounding the 
credits with proper defenses, stabilizing 
the flow, having the credit reserves ever 
available for our large commerce, in- 
jecting into the buyer the right spirit of 
business morality—are attained through 
frank and complete co-operation be- 
tween the grantors of commercial 
credit even in closely competitive lines. 














HE new fourteen story building of the Trenton Trust Company, 

Trenton, New Jersey, will be the tallest in the city and when 
completed will give this institution commodious and modern bank- 
ing facilities. Architectural and engineering work by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
BANK ARCHITECT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
First National Bank Bldg., Jersey City, N. J 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The New Home of the Bowery Savings 
Bank 


HE new home of the Bowery 

Savings Bank of New York is 

considered by many competent 
critics to possess the most beautiful 
main banking room in America. Cer- 
tainly every visitor is at once impressed 
with the rare beauty and dignity of this 
room, dedicated to the thrift and sav- 
ings of the people. 

Nine years ago William E. Knox, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
was among the first to recognize that the 
Grand Central Station forms the stable 
center of a second city of tremendous 
banking importance. A careful study 
of the residence and business locations 
of the bank’s depositors confirmed his 
conviction that Forty-second street and 
Park avenue form one of the greatest 
centers for a savings bank in all New 
York. 

The tearing down of the old Grand 
Union Hotel provided a tangible loca- 
tion in this district and has enabled the 
Bowery Savings Bank to provide con- 
venient and accessible banking service 
not only to this district but to the 
enormous outlying population which 
flows daily through the railroads and 
subways concentrated at this point. 

In planning for its new home the 
bank sought to obtain an equipment 
which would enable it to serve the pub- 
lie with the greatest effectiveness, speed 
and economy. To this end it specified 
permanent materials which require the 
least possible maintenance and up-keep, 
and after these requirements had been 
met it demanded that the building 
should be architecturally beautiful. 

The result is an eighteen-story office 
building which, in arrangement, light- 
ing and construction, is the equal of 
anv in the city. The walls of the bank- 
ing room are of variegated limestone in- 
terspersed with blocks of Ohio sand- 
stone. The columns against the walls 
of the room are of different colored 
marble, and the panels between them 
are of mosaic patterns, harmonious of 
desien, but left rough and unpolished. 
The lower portion of the counter screen, 


as well as the high wainscot against 
the walls, is of Levanto marble, which 
comes from the Italian quarries near 
Carrara. The floor is also inlaid with 
patterns of mosaic. The upper part of 
the counter screen, check desk and doors 
are of bronze, all modeled and executed 





The new building of the Bowery Savings Bank 


in the same Romanesque style that has 
been adopted for the building. 
Adequate working light is given by 
the great windows on Forty-second and 
Forty-first streets, which are twenty- 
seven feet wide and head forty-seven 
feet above the floor. There is a sky- 
light thirty-five feet wide by sixty feet 
long over the center of the room. The 
ceiling of this room, eighty feet wide by 
one hundred and sixty feet deep, is 
decorated in color. At night the room 
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WILLIAM E. KNOX 
President Bowery Savings Bank 


-s lighted by six hanging fixtures which 
provide the general illumination, while 
the continuous reflectors behind the 
sereen and others upon the desks give 
individual working light to the em- 
ployees. 

The vault, 9 feet 8 inches by 36 feet. 
inside measurements, is placed in the 
rear of the basement and is surrounded 
by heavy walls of the latest construc- 
tion and provided with doors three feet 
thick. This work is so designed as to 
provide the highest resistance not only 
to ordinary burglar attacks but to mob 
attacks which may be continued for a 
sufficient time to admit of the use of 
high explosives. 


HISTORY OF THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


The Bowery Savings Bank was or- 
ganized in 1834 to cater to the large 
territory north of Chambers street on 
the east side of the city, in which ship 
yards, machine shops and other great 
branches of industry were located. The 
incorporators were public spirited men 
of prominence who desired to prevent 
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the recurrence of the poverty and dis- 
tress following the cholera epidemic of 
1832, and to develop habits of thrift 
among the wage earners. 

At the outset no one believed that the 
savings would grow to any substantial 
proportions. In fact the original char- 
ter limited deposits to $500,000. Quar- 
ters were taken in a corner of the 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank at 126 
Bowery and two sessions a week in the 
evening were considered sufficient for 
transacting business. 

Up to July, 1835, all the work was 
done gratuitously by the _ trustees. 
Then, with clerical detail increasing 
rapidly, two men were employed at a 
salary of $300 a year each, representing 
the bank’s first pay-roll.. The first in- 
terest credited January, 1835, amounted 
to $636.76. Now at each semi-annual 
interest period depositors receive more 
than $3,000,000. A deficit of $281.66 
was shown on January 1, 1836. Today 
there is a surplus of over $25,000,000. 

The original quarters were quickly 
outgrown and to provide additional 
space a building at 128 Bowery was 
purchased early in 1836 at a cost of 
$23,500. This served until 1852, when 
a lot at 130 Bowery was acquired and a 
new building erected, covering both 
properties. A further enlargement oc- 
curred in 1864, and another in 1894. 

The growth in resources of the bank 
is indicated by the following table: 


Resources 
wemmany 1, TOBE... .5605.050 $ 65,531.28 
PG Gvaekesawens 505,391.29 
" ay ere 2,923,469.39 
= is 6 bee wcciteke 10,020,790.85 
0 ae 20,656,804.43 
9 SEP errs $7,188,057.17 
; rE 50,024,350.37 
sis eee 72,877,525.00 
™ ee 117,271,187.24 
ss eS ae 148,042,997.74 
we OT CTT 172,450,814.78 
. eee 186,502,852.86 
July +. ee 206,119,331.95 


On July 1, 1923, total deposits were 
over $180,000,000. 

Twelve presidents have held office 
since the organization ,of the bank: 
Benjamin M. Brown, 1834-1837; David 
Gotheal, 1837-1839; James Mills, 1839- 





VICTOR A. LERSNER 
Vice-president Bowery Savings Bank 


1858; Thomas Jeremiah, 1858-1872; 
Samuel T. Brown, 1873-1878; Henry 
Lyles, Jr., 1878-1880; Edward Wood, 
1880-1894; John P. Townsend, 1894- 
1898; John D. Hicks, 1899-1903; 
William H. S. Wood, 1903-1908; Henry 
A. Schenck, 1909-1922; and William 
E. Knox, who became president in 1922. 

William E. Knox, president, who is 
known to bankers and all of his many 
friends everywhere as “Bill” Knox, 
grew up in the banking business in the 
institution which he now heads. Start- 
ing as a junior clerk thirty-eight years 
ago, he advanced from one position to 
another until he became secretary in 
1906, comptroller in 1908, vice-presi- 
dent in 1920, and president in 1922. 
He has seen the Bowery Savings Bank 
grow from relatively small proportions 
to a bank of more than two hundred 
million resources. 

Mr. Knox is recognized for his broad 
understanding of banking problems and 
his great appreciation and sympathy 
for the struggles and needs of the plain 
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Rectangular vault door 36 inches thick, built by York Safe & Lock Co. for new Bowery Savings 
Bank vault 


people. He has taken an active part in 
all movements for the advance of bank- 
ing and has devoted his life to his own 
institution, which is one, of the largest 
and most modern savings banks in the 
country. Speaking of the savings field 
as an opportunity for service and per- 
sonal enjoyment, he says: ‘Savings 
banking is a great vocation, and any 
man who will try can get everything 
out of it that he wants.” 

Victor A. Lersner, vice-president, is 
a banker who has come up from the 
ranks. Starting as a clerk in the Wil- 
liamsburg Savings Bank, he rose suc- 
cessively to teller, cashier and comp- 
troller. In 1922 he was made first 


vice-president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank. 

Mr. Lersner is recognized as a pro- 
gressive thinker and is one of the for- 
ward-looking bank executives of the 
country. He has been _a pioneer of 
many movements that have had the 
effect, in recent years, of broadening 
the service of mutual savings banks and 
of taking these institutions closer to the 
people. 

Besides being an active figure in 
bankers’ conventions all over the coun- 
try, Mr. Lersner has held many promi- 
nent positions in bankers’ associations, 
notably, president of the New York 
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View of closed door of Bowery Savings Bank’s new vault 


Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking in 1911; president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association in 1918; and at 
the present time, president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of the State of 
New York. 

It is interesting to note that all of the 
officers of the Bowery Savings Bank 
rose step by step from the banking 
ranks and achieved their present posi- 


tions as a result of service and experi- 
ence. 

Other officers of the bank are Wil- 
liam M. Spackman and Joseph G. 
Liddle, vice-presidents; Perey G. Dela- 
mater, secretary; James A. Stenhouse, 
comptroller; Edward S. Innet, assistant 
comptroller; George W. Wright, Robert 
H. Stenhouse, Peter I. Menzies and 
J. Watson MacDowell, assistant secre- 
taries. 
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BEACON TRUST COMPANY, BOSTON 
New bank and office building, 31 Milk Street 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE BEACON TRUST COMPANY, BOSTON 








The lower floors are occupied by the Company, with extensive safe deposit vaults in the basement 


The Beacon Trust 


HE new building of the Beacon 

Trust Company of Boston, which 

has been under construction for 
the past year, is now completed and 
occupied by the company. The build- 
ing is located at 31 Milk street, and 
fronts also on Arch and Hawley 
streets, so that the banking rooms are 
open to the street on three sides. 


Company, Boston 


The building is twelve stories in 
height, with basement and sub-basement, 
and constructed of Indiana limestone 
with polished granite base. The main 
entrance is guarded by handsome 
bronze doors. 

All of the first floor is devoted to 
the banking room and, as the lot com- 
prises about 10,000 square feet, makes 
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Main banking room, Beacon Trust Company 


one of the best of its kind in New 
England. The bank also occupies the 
mezzanine floor, which is so arranged 
as to give the banking room unusual 
height. As the lot has a frontage of 
forty feet on Milk street and extends 
back 137 feet on Arch street and 125 
feet on Hawley street, the banking and 
other rooms are well supplied with 
natural light and fresh air. 

The main entrance is in the center of 
the Milk street front, giving direct ac- 
cess to the banking room and through 
this to the elevators. Flanking the 
elevators, at each side, is the main cor- 
ridor, accessible by entrances from 
Hawley and Arch streets. This ar- 
rangement is advantageous in many 
ways and affords entrances from three 
streets. 

The banking room proper is two 
stories high, of monumental design. 
with the walls finished in travertine 
stone. On each side, separating the 
public space from tne quarters of the 
bank’s executives and the tellers’ cages, 


is a colonnade of marble columns with 
bronze and marble counters between. 
At the front of the banking room is the 
officers’ space, with conference rooms 
and private offices adjoining. Parallel 
with Hawley and Arch streets, between 
the exterior walls and the colonnade, on 
either side of the banking room, is a 
balcony affording space for clerical and 
bookkeeping forces and a room for the 
executive committee. Opening from the 
middle of the public space on the first 
floor is a wide marble staircase leading 
to the safe deposit vaults in the base- 
ment. 


THE BANKING ROOM 


The main banking room which was 
planned by the Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, bank architects, is unusually at- 
tractive in its simplicity of decoration. 
It is finished in imported and domestic 
marbles, mostly of soft gray or creamy 
white tone, and the massive square pil- 
lars of marble with elaborately carved 
eapitals give a pleasing effect. Bronze 
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Executive committee room, Beacon Trust Company 


grilles along the counters serve to set 
off the general decorative scheme. There 
is also a heavy bronze balustrade to 
protect the stairway leading to the 
vaults in the basement. The furnish- 
ings are all of choice mahogany, and 
the chandeliers and other electric fix- 
tures have been chosen with great care. 

As one enters the Milk street door- 
way he faces the main banking room 
and the stairway to the vaults, with the 
bronze and glass doors leading to the 
elevators at the far end of the room. 
Entrances will be opened later on Arch 
and Hawley streets, which are con- 
nected by a corridor between the ele- 
vators and the rear wall of the main 
banking room. It is expected, however, 
that a majority of the people going and 
coming from the offices above will pass 
through the banking room, after enter- 
ing the Milk street front of the 
building. 

Inside, the main entrance is framed 
in marble and above it is a double 
window with a bronze rail, overlooking 


the room. Back of the window on the 
mezzanine floor is the room for the use 
of the executive committee of the bank. 
This room is reached by a stairway at 
the right of the main entrance and lead- 
ing from the officers’ quarters along the 
left forefront of the banking room. 
Other officers’ desks, including that of 
the president, are on the Arch street 
side of the Milk street front, where also 
will be the president’s private confer- 
ence room, handsomely finished and 
furnished in mahogany. 

The directors’ room will be in the 
Milk street end of the basement. Th:> 
large room, like the coupon and cop- 
ference rooms for the use of box renters, 
is panelled in mahogany of beautiful 
finish. 

The visitor faces the bronze grille in 
front of the vaults as he descends the 
marble stairway. Also he is oppo- 
site the massive steel door to the vaults 
when he reaches the bottom of the stairs 
and approaches the gateman and 
guards. The bank never before has had 
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Office of the president, Beacon Trust Company 


boxes for rental to the public, but 
already it has secured many customers 
in this department, which is expected 
to prove one of the features of the 
bank’s many services. No approved 
device for the protection of such vaults 
has been overlooked. 


THE NEW VAULT 


The new safe deposit and security 
vault is nine feet high, twenty-four 
feet wide and thirty-seven feet deep. A 
steel partition separates the security 
from the safe deposit vault and it has 
been so designed that it can be easily 
moved to allow the installation of future 
safe deposit boxes. 

The entire vault has been designed to 
withstand fire, burglars, earthquake 
and the oxy-acetylene torch. The outer 
covering is twenty-four inches of con- 
crete, in which is laid two layers of 
rails set in angles at top and bottom 
and held together by a network of steel 
rods. An exceptionally heavy steel 


lining was installed, the middle layer of 
which is of torch-proof steel. 

A round door of the latest type is 
placed at the entrance to the safe de- 
posit vault and has an over-all thickness 
of twenty-four inches. The vestibule 
weighs approximately twenty tons. The 
vault has a capacity for 10,000 boxes. 
The work was designed, built and in- 
stalled by the Mosler Safe Company. 

A unique system of ventilation has 
been worked out by the Mosler Com- 
pany, and the telephone has a direct 
wire connecting with the telephone of- 
fice. The entire interior of the vault is 
covered by a steel finish plate. The 
vault is lighted by use of bow] fixtures, 
twenty-four in number. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY 


The Beacon Trust Company was in- 
corporated in 1892 and has shown & 
steady and consistent growth which has 
brought it from capital of $400,000 and 
deposits of $1,800,000 in 1905, up to 
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Courtesy of Mosler Safe Co. 


The Beacon Trust safe deposit vaults, showing vault door and ornamental grille 
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Interior of the Beacon Trust safe deposit vaults 
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capital and surplus of $3,000,000 and 
deposits of over $20,000,000 in 1923. 
In 1909 it acquired the old Faneuil 
Hall National Bank, which occupied 
quarters near Faneuil Hall for several 
generations. Last year this branch was 
removed to quarters at 89 State street, 
where banking rooms have been hand- 
somely fitted up for the purpose. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE 


The company is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, and in addi- 
tion to its commercial banking depart- 
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ment has a savings department, issues 
foreign exchange, letters of credit and 
travelers’ checks. It serves as transfer 
agent and agent to register transfers of 
stocks, bonds and notes of corporations. 
The president is Charles B. Jopp and 
the other officers of the bank are: Vice- 
presidents, C. L. Billman and Frank B. 
Lawler; treasurer, Alfred S. Nelson; 
secretary, Robert G. Shaw, Jr.; assist- 
ant treasurers, Leverett A. Haskell, 
Wallace H. Pratt, Henry H. Pierce. 
Edward J. Ramhofer, Jr.; assistant 
secretary, James H. Turnbull. 


Bankers Association Issues Booklet on China 


N economic survey of China has 

been issued in book form by the 
commission on commerce and marine of 
the American Bankers Association. It 
presents what is described as ‘a bal- 
anced statement of the outstanding fac- 
tors of China’s present-day economic 
life and indicates the most probable de- 
velopments of the immediate future, 
particularly with reference to American 
interests.”” The survey continues: 

Eighty-five per cent. of China’s popula- 
tion are engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and illiteracy is probably slightly less than 
90 per cent. The relation between these 
two percentages is rether an intmmate one. 
The Chinese agriculturists have remained 
unaffected by modern influences over 3000 
years. New movements represent the im- 
mediate interests of but 10 per cent. of the 
entire population. The tremendous sig- 
nificance of this 360,000,000 passive popula- 
tion acting as a dispassionate check on 
things new and different are the founda- 
tion of that “stolid indiffierence” so often 
quoted in connection with Chinese charac- 
teristics. 

Five hundred thousand is the figure given 
for labor engaged in modern industrial 
plants in China. As yet the industrializa- 
tion of China is in its infancy. <A large 
portion of China’s population must remain 
agricultural if the prime needs of the peo- 
ple are to be met. The demands upon the 
country for improved methods in agricul- 
ture, irrigation, forestation, coping with 
plant and animal diseases, transportation 
and rural credits are indeed pressing, and 


with their solution the whole economic 
structure of Chinese society will be raised 
to a higher plane. 

There is danger the people will lose sight 
of the relative importance of agriculture 
and that the migrations of rural people to 
the cities because of the inducements of- 
fered by the factories and modern indus- 
trial organizations will be hard to withstand. 
There is already a decided movement in this 
direction. One of the greatest problems 
confronting the Chinese educator and ad- 
ministrator of today is how to make condi- 
tions among the farming classes such as to 
insure to the nation in the future an intelli- 
gent rural population, capable of applying 
modern civilized methods to the opportuni- 
ties which their environment will present. 

The basis of China’s potential growth as 
an industrial nation is well grounded in the 
possession of ample mineral resources. 
These include coal and iron in substantial 
quantities as well as other important min- 
erals. China’s resources in coal have been 
greatly overestimated. China, however, is 
the only country on the Pacific excepting the 
United States with large resources in coal. 
The coal reserve is probably forty to fifty 
billion tons, or one-eighth that of the United 
States. The United States coal output for 
1920, however, was 650,000,000 tons, while 
that of China was only 25,000,000 tons. The 
Geographical Survey estimates the iron re 
serve of China at 1,000,000,000 tons, one- 
half of which is capable of working by 
modern methods. Thus China has one 
quarter the reserve of the United States. 
The present annual production of iron ore 
in China is about 1,500,000 tons. In the 
United States the production of iren ore 
in 1920 was 70,000,000 tons. 
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The Bank of Washington Heights, 


New 


HE growth of the Washington 
Heights section of New York 


during the last twenty-five years 
has been quite remarkable, and no one 
who has not in his mind’s eye a picture 
of the Heights as it was twenty-five 
years ago can really appreciate the 
improvements which have taken place. 

At that time St. Nicholas avenue, 
from 162nd street north to Kings- 
bridge, was little better than a cow 
path, with no streets cut through, east 
or west. 

Then there were three banks on 
125th street, and no banks between 
there and Yonkers. Today this section 
is well built up with fine apartment 
houses, and Washington Heights has 
seven banking institutions, which in- 
cludes one independent commercial 
bank, one savings bank and five branch 
banks. 


York 


The Bank of Washington Heights, 
the one independent commercial bank 
on the Heights, was incorporated Octo- 
ber 24, 1901, and was organized by 
local men, to meet the banking needs 
of the community. 

Hon. John Whalen, former corpora- 
tion counsel of the City of New York, 
an old resident of the Heights, was the 
man responsible for the starting of this 
bank for the convenience of the people 
of upper Manhattan. 

Its progress under his guiding hand 
has been steady and consistent. “Sound, 
Conservative and Independent” has 
been the motto of his bank, and its 
strong condition and ability to meet 
every demand at any time has been a 
fact long noted by those who make it 
their business to study bank statements. 

The growth in deposits has been as 


. follows: 
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View of entrance to new vault showing York circular vault door opened 


View of York circular vault door closed 
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Mart: JG vessercens $ 500,000 
a 1,200,000 
MN ed sntcevees 1,500,000 
OS ee 2,600,000 
a 4,497,000 
March, I90B.....ccccces 6,558,000 


It will be noted that the gain in 
deposits during the last four years has 
been about four million dollars, which 
is quite remarkable for a local bank. 


Se 

“e Some of the banks of New York have 
shown a shrinkage in depoits during 
the past year. The Bank of Washing- 


ton Heights has not only held its own, 
but has forged ahead. 

It speaks well for the community. 
It shows that the Heights is improving 
rapidly and that the business man of 
the Heights is a pretty good type of 
citizen. 

The success of the bank is due to a 
large extent to the policy of the man- 
agement and the atmosphere to be 
found in the bank. Every effort is 
made to render service to the depositor 
and to render that service courteously 


and efficiently. HON. JOHN WHALEN 
In keeping with that desire to render President Bank of Washington Heights 
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Safe deposit department showing individual booths 
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Interior of safe deposit vault having capacity for 8,000 boxes. 


The vault has heavy steel lining 


with two feet of concrete reinforcing 


service, and in answer to many re- 
quests made from time to time, by both 
old depositors and new friends of the 
upper section of the Heights, the bank 
purchased the Hobson Building on 
West 181st street, just east of St. Nich- 
olas avenue, and has opened there a 
new banking office, fully equipped to do 
a banking business of every character. 

The vaults, constructed by the York 
Safe and Lock Company, follow the 
lines of vaults about to be installed in 
the new Federal Reserve building in 
lower New York, and are the last word 
in safe deposit vaults, 

Out of the large population of Wash- 
ington Heights there are still many 
who are doing their entire banking and 
safe deposit business in the lower part 
of the city, carrying money and securi- 
ties back and forth, but with the new 
vaults recently installed at this bank’s 
home office, 155th street and Amster- 
dam avenue, with over 4,000 safe de- 
posit boxes, and the new vaults which 
are ready at the 181st street office, with 


a capacity of 10,000 boxes, a total of 
14,000 boxes, there will be ample safe 
deposit accommodation in this section. 

The officers of the Bank of Washing- 
ton Heights are: John Whalen, presi- 
dent; John D. Beals and James J. 
O’Shaughnessy, vice-presidents; Lewis 
S. Rough, vice-president and cashier; 
Collin H. Woodward, vice-president; 
William H. C. Pletz, assistant cashier. 

The directors are: John D. Beals, 
Beals & Nicholson; J. Romaine Brown, 
J. Romaine Brown Co.; Joseph J. 
McArdle, McArdle, Djérup & Me- 
Ardle; George H. McCormack, Thos. 
Bruce Boyd, Inc.; Daniel F. Mahony, 
Jr., Bradley-Mahony Co.; Newell Mar- 
tin, retired; James J. O’Shaughnessy, 
vice-president; David Stewart, real 
estate; John Whalen, president; John 
T. Whalen, John T. Whalen, Inc. 

The bank is an associate member of 
the New York Clearing House and a 
depository for the State and City of 
New York. 
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Passes Sixtieth Banking Milestone 


LEXANDER GILBERT, vice- 

chairman of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, who is in 
active charge of the Market and Fulton 
street office of that institution, has 
rounded out sixty vears of his career as 
a bank officer. 

The following testimonial, adopted by 
the Irving-Columbia board of directors, 
was sent to Mr. Gilbert: “August 25, 
1923 marks an important anniversary in 
the career of one of our fellow directors. 
On that day in 1863, Alexander Gilbert, 
then a youth of twenty-four, was ap- 
pointed cashier of the Market Bank of 
New York, an ancestor of the great in- 
stitution with which he now is asso- 
ciated. 

“Today, after sixty strenuous and 
productive years, which have included 
the entire range of banking activity, Mr. 
Gilbert, still vigorous, still keenly in- 
terested in the public service and in the 
great banking system in behalf of which 
he has labored so long and faithfully, is 
the active vice-chairman of the Irving- 
Bank-Columhia Trust Company. Dur- 
ing these years, in various posts of re- 
sponsibility, he has witnessed, and taken 
part in, the development of sound bank- 
ing in the United States. 

“Mr. Gilbert entered the banking 
profession at a time when specie pay- 
ment had been suspended and when the 
nation was endeavoring to finance the 
closing years of the Civil War. As an 
active New York banker he participated 
in the creation of the National Banking 
System. 

“As an officer of a New York bank, 
he saw the panics of 1873 and 1893, and 
as president of the same bank, went 
through the panic of 1907. The New 
York Clearing House was organized 
during his boyhood. In 1894, with 
thirty vears of banking experience be- 
hind him, he was made secretary of the 
Clearing House Association. A decade 
later, when experience and judgment 
were required to guide the New York 
banks through the panic of 1907, he 
again was called upon to serve, this 


time as president of the association: 

“The man whose youth saw ‘shin- 
plasters’ and ‘Autographical Counter- 
feit Detectors’ as part of the currency 
system of the country. worked as a sea- 
soned banker to secure a solid founda- 
tion for the nation’s financial structure, 
and Mr. Gilbert was among the earliest 


ALEXANDER GILBERT 
Vice-chairman Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 


advocates of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, crystallized into law in the year he 
was welcomed to the Irving board. 

“On the sixtieth anniversary of Mr. 
Gilbert’s career as a bank officer, his 
fellow directors desire to indicate to 
him their appreciation of his ripened 
counsel, their admiration for his long 
and honorable service to the banking 
community, and their high regard for 
the qualities of mind and heart which 
have earned for him the esteem and af- 
fection of those with whom he is asso- 
ciated. 

“It is ordered, therefore, that this 
testimonial be spread upon the minutes 
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of the board, and that a copy, suitably 
engrossed, be sent to Mr. Gilbert, with 
the sincere hope of his fellow members 


of the board that the future holds for 
him many years of continued usefulness 
and honor.” 


at 


American Bankers Association Convention 
Program 


ATIONAL problems of agricul- 
ture, business and finance will 
‘dominate this year’s convention 
of the American Bankers Association, 
which for several years past has made 
the European problem an outstanding 
feature of its sessions, it is indicated in 
the detailed program of speakers and 
events issued here. The convention will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Sep- 
tember 24-27. 

In view of the widespread attacks and 
discussions on the Federal Reserve 
System, a forum has been arranged on 
“The Federal Reserve System—its 
Merits and Defects” for the third day 
of the general session, with speakers 
appointed to open both sides of the 
question in fifteen minute addresses. 
The forum will last an hour and fifteen 
minutes, speakers from the floor being 
allotted five minutes each, with no one 
allowed to speak more than once. The 
forum is designed, according to the of- 
ficial announcement, “not only to bring 
out the various points of view, but to be 
helpful and constructive”. This discus- 
sion will occupy a similar place in the 
program to the branch banking contro- 
versy which attracted great attention in 
banking circles at the 1922 convention 
of the Association in New York City. 

Although the Federal Reserve and 
other domestic questions will occupy 
prominent places in this year’s program, 
the European problem will also be taken 
up. This year, however, instead of lis- 
tening to the views of an English 
authority on this subject as was done 


440 


last year and the year before, the con- 
vention will hear a detailed report by 
an American banker, Fred I. Kent, 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York and chairman 
of the commerce and marine commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who has just returned from a pro- 
longed tour of study of the economic 
situation in various countries of Europe. 


SPEAKERS AT THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


Other speakers before the general 
sessions of the convention will be J. H. 
Puelicher, president of the association; 
Charles E. Mitchell, president National 
City Bank, New York City; M. A. 
Traylor, president First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago; William A. Scott, 
director School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and D. H. Otis, di- 
rector Agricultural Commission, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. George E. 
Roberts, vice-president National City 
Bank, New York, will address the 
Clearing House Section on “The Eco- 
nomic Position of the United States” 
and Seymour L. Cromwell, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, will 
also address the same section on “How 
the American Banker Can More Ef- 
fectively Co-operate with the New York 
Stock Exchange”. 

Regarding this year’s convention, 
President Puelicher says: 

“Marked changes that have come over 
business affairs since the last annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association will strongly impress them- 
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selves on the coming meeting at Atlan- 
tic City. At the last convention domes- 
tic affairs were running with such ap- 
parent smoothness and prosperity that 
it seemed fitting to devote our chief at- 
tention to the great problems oppressing 
Europe and to America’s relationship 
to them. 

“Since then slackening domestic busi- 
ness and increased trend of sentiment 
toward a state of unrest in many sec- 
tions of the United States have placed 
particular emphasis on some of our own 
great problems, as well as the problems 
of Europe. These problems command 
the serious consideration of every 
banker in the nation. I earnestly urge 
them to attend the convention at Atlan- 
tic City to counsel together on them. 

“Consideration will be given to the 
rising tide of radicalism against the 
present capitalistic system; agitation 
against the gold standard and for un- 
sound money; the unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic position of agriculture, threaten- 
ing to hamper the nation’s food pro- 
ductivity; and unwarranted assaults 
being made on the Federal Reserve 
System, threatening in time to deprive 


‘the nation of this chief bulwark of 


strength in its financial system. Bankers 
must consider and take action on these 
problems. Their own business and 
their nation’s welfare particularly need 
them at the convention this year.” 


DETAILED PROGRAMS OF MEETINGS 


The detailed programs of the meet- 
ings follow:— 


_General sessions of the convention, 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier. Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25, 9.30 a. m. concert; 10.00 a. m., 
call to order President J. H. Puelicher; 
invocation, Dr. Hinson V. Howlett, presi- 
dent Ministerial Union and pastor First 
Baptist Church, Atlantic City; address, 
Charles E. Mitchell, president National City 
Bank, New York; address of President 
Puelicher ; report of executive council and 
administrative committee; address, “Play- 
ing Fair”, M. A. Traylor, president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; address, 
Education and Banking”, Stephen I. Mil- 
ler, Jr. national educational director 
American Institute of Banking; appoint- 
ment of resolutions commitee. 


Wednesday, September 26, 9.80 a. m., con- 
cert; 10.00 a. m., call to order; invocation, 
Rev. Robert Arthur Elwood, pastor Board- 
walk Church, Atlantic City; address, “What 
We See and What We Don’t See”, William 
A. Scott, director School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; address, “Banker- 
Farmer Team Work”, D. H. Otis, director 
agricultural commission, American Bankers 
Association; report of nominating commit- 
tee and election of officers; address, “Across 
the Atlantic”, Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; re- 
port of resolutions committee. 

Thursday, September 27, 9.30 a. m., con- 
cert; 10.00 a. m., call to order; invocation, 
Rev. Thomas J. Cross, pastor Chelsea Bap- 
tist Church, Atlantic City; address, speaker 
to be announced; forum, “The Federal Re- 
serve System—Its Merits and Defects”; new 
business; installation of officers; final ad- 
journment. 

The program of the clearing house section 
meeting, Monday, September 24, Vernon 
Room, Haddon Hall, is as follows: 9.80 a. m., 
call to order by President James Ringold; 
invocation; address of President Ringold; 
appointment of resolutions and nominating 
committees; address, “Seeing Things”, M. A. 
Traylor president First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; address, “The Economic 
Position of the United States”, George E. 
Roberts, vice-president National City Bank, 
New York; address, “How the American 
Banker Can More Effectively Co-operate 
with the New York Stock Exchange,” Sey- 
mour L. Cromwell, president New York 
Stock Exchange, New York; report of ac- 
ceptance committee, Jerome Thralls, chair- 
man; report of committee on clearing house 
examinations, A. O. Wilson, chairman; re- 
port of resolutions. committee; report of 
nominating committee; election and installa- 
tion of officers; adjournment. Conference 
for clearing house examiners, Hotel Tray- 
more, 2.30 p. m. Monday, September 24, 
John W. Wilson, examiner Los Angeles 
Clearing House Association, presiding. Con- 
ference for clearing house managers, Hotel 
Traymore, 2.30 p. m. .Tuesday, September 
25, Francis Coates, Jr., examiner Cleveland 
Clearing House Association, presiding. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


The program of the trust company di- 
vision meeting, Monday, September 24, Ver- 
non Room, Haddon Hall, is as follows: 2.00 
p- m., call to order by President Theodore 
G. Smith; address of President Smith; ap- 
pointment of nominating committee for ex- 
ecutive committee vacancies; announcements 
by the secretary. Presentation of reports: 
committee on legislation, Henry M. Camp- 
bell, chairman, chairman of board Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan; commit- 
tee on publicity, Francis H. Sisson, chair- 
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man, vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; committee on community 
trusts, Frank J. Parsons, chairman, vice- 
president United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York; committee on staff 
relations, P. E. Hathaway, chairman, em- 
ployment manager Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; committee on research, L. 
H. Roseberry, chairman, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Las 
Angeles, California; committee on protective 
laws, Nathan D. Prince, chairman, vice- 
president Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut; committee on 
co-operation with bar, William S. Miller, 
chairman, vice-president Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; committee on 
standardization of charges, George D. Ed- 
wards, chairman, vice-president Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; committee on mid-winter confer- 
ences, Frank W. Blair, chairman, president 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
‘committee on insurance trusts, Thomas C. 
Hennings, chairman, vice-president Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
open forum for discussion of subjects per- 
taining to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of fiduciary business, and such other 
matters of interest as are presented; vice- 
president’s report; election of officers; re- 
port of nominating committee. Meeting of 
new executive committee at conclusion of 
this meeting. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


The program of the savings bank division 
meeting, Tuesday, September 25, Vernon 
Room, Haddon Hall, is: 2.30 p. m., address 
of President Samuel H. Beach; appoint- 
ment of resolutions and nominating com- 
mittees; address, “School Savings Banking”, 
Thomas F. Wallace, treasurer Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; address, “Industrial Savings Bank- 
ing”, Allard Smith, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; address, 
“Newspaper Advertising for Savings De- 
posits”, W. R. Morehouse, vice-president 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, California; discussion, led by Charles 
H. Deppe, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; reports of commit- 
tees and state vice-presidents; report of 
committee on resolutions; report of com- 
mittee on nominations. 

The program of the state secretaries sec- 
tion meeting, Tuesday, September 25, Club 
Room, Traymore, 2.30 p. m.: call to order 
by President William B. Hughes; address 
of President Hughes; appointment of reso- 
lutions and nominating committees; report 
of the secretary-treasurer, Secretary M. A. 
Graettinger, Illinois. Reports of Commit- 
tees: on forms, Secretary George D. Bart- 
lett, Wisconsin; on insurance, Secretary 


George H. Richards, Minnesota; on sim- 
plified income tax forms for banks, Secre- 
tary W. F. Keyser, Missouri; on protective 
matters, Secretary Robert E. Wait, Ar- 
kansas; on public education, Secretary C. 
F. Zimerman, Pennsylvania. Round table 
discussion on “What Special Function Shall 
the Section Take Up for the Next Year?” 
Report of session committees; election and 
installation of officers. The newly elected 
board of control will meet immediately after 
adjournment. 


STATE BANK DIVISION 


Program of the state bank division meet- 
ing, Wednesday, September 26, Vernon 
Room, Haddon Hall, 2.30 p. m.: address of 
President H. A. McCauley; address, “Co- 
operative Farm Marketing”, Carl Williams, 
president American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; address, 
“Standard State Banking”, E. H. Wolcott, 
bank commissioner of Indiana. Presenta- 
tion of reports: Federal legislative commit- 
tee, C. S. McCain, chairman, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; state legislative committee, C. B. 
Hazlewood, chairman, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois; farm 
finance committee, W. C. Gordon, chairman, 
president Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, 
Missouri; public service committee, R. S. 
Hecht, chairman, president Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana; committee on exchange, Charles deB. 
Claiborne, chairman, director Whitney Cen- 
tral Trust and Savings Bank, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Reports of state vice-presidents; 
open forum; report of committee on resolu- 
tions; report of committee on nominations; 
election and installation of officers. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


National bank division, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 27, Vernon Room, Haddon Hall, 2.30 
p- m.; call to order by President Waldo 
Newcomer; address of President Newcomer: 
appointment of resolutions and nominating 
committees; address, “Receivable Com- 
panies”, A. E. Duncan,: chairman of the 
board Commercial Credit Company, Balti- 
more. Following this address members will 
be invited to ask questions and to participate 
in a general discussion of the subject. Ad- 
dress, speaker to be announced; report of 
committee on resolutions; report of commit- 
tee on nominations; election of officers; in- 
stallation of new officers. Meeting of new 
executive committee at conclusion of divi- 
sion meeting. 

The general entertainment program dur- 
ing the convention is as follows: Sunday, 
September 23, 8.30 p. m.: concert, Steel 
Pier. Monday, September 24, 3.30 p. M+ 
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yacthing party for ladies from Atlantic City 
Yacht Club; 6.00 p. m., subscription dinner, 
Association of Reserve City Bankers; 8.30 
p. m., special music, orchestras of leading 
hotels. Tuesday, September 25, 9.30-10.00 
a. m., concert, convention auditorium; 4.00- 
5.30 p. m., reception at Haddon Hall for 
ladies, 8.30 p. m., Steeplechase Pier party, 
all attractions of the pier, dancing. Wed- 
nesday, September 26, 9.30-10.00 a. m., con- 
cert, convention auditorium; 4.30 p. m., drill 
of lifeguards at South Carolina avenue and 
the boardwalk for ladies; 6.30 p. m., dinner 
to presidents and secretaries of state bank- 
ers associations and incoming American 


W 


Bankers Association state vice-presidents 
at the Traymore; 9.00 p. m., reception to 
officers and officers-elect of the American 
Bankers Association and their wives; danc- 
ing, Steel Pier. Thursday, September 27, 
9.30-10.00 a. m., concert, convention audi- 
torium; 6.30 p. m., subscription dinner, Na- 
tional Alumni Association, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, Traymore; 9.00 p. m., grand 
ball with a bathers revue as a feature, 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier. Friday, Sep- 
tember 28, all day, golf tournament, golf 
links to be selected; 8.00 p. m., golf sub- 
scription dinner and vaudeville, Traymore. 
Distribution of prizes. 


Increase in Use of Luxuries. 


CONOMY is apparently a forgotten 

word in the lexicon of American 
users of luxuries. An analysis of the 
recent census of manufactures, made by 
the T'rade Record of The National City 
Bank of New York, shows that while 
the value of all manufactures produced 
in the United States in 1921- fell 30 per 
cent. below that of 1919 a large share of 
the articles classed as luxuries not only 
“held their own” but in many instances 
showed an actual increase. Out of the 
450 articles or groups of articles enum- 
erated by the census, about 400 showed 
a decline in the value of the 1921 out- 
turn when compared with that of 1919, 
and of the fifty articles which showed 
an increase about 60 per cent. were 
articles which may not improperly be 
classed as luxuries, while most of the 
remainder were articles required in the 
construction of new -homes. Even 
among the articles which show an actual 
decline the fall off in luxuries is less 
pronounced than in articles of the ordi- 
nary requirements of daily life or indus- 
tries of the country. 

Just a few examples will show the 
contrast between the growth in the out- 
put of luxuries and the fall off in the 
total output in which there was a decline 
of 30 per cent. in value in 1921 com- 


pared with 1914. The value of to- 
bacco manufactures increased from 
$1,013,000,000 in 1919 to $1,048,000,- 
000 in 1921, an increase of 34% per 
cent., while in contrast with this food 
products as a whole showed a fall of 
37 per cent., iron and. steel manufac- 
tures as a whole 40 per cent., other 
metals and metal products 43 per cent., 
textiles 24 per cent., and leather and its 
produets 41 per cent. Not only did the 
tobacco manufactures show an actual in- 
crease of $35,000,000 when comparing 
1921 with 1919 but cigar boxes also 
showed an increase of $1,000,000, and 
matches, which are in these days of the 
cigarette much more in demand than 
formerly, increased from $18,000,000 
value in 1919 to $30,000,000 in 1921. 
The chief increases outside of the 
luxury class occur in newspaper and 
magazine publishing, which advanced 
from $924,153,000 in 1919 to $1,123,- 
700,000 in 1921, and in building ma- 
terials and supplies, cement alone an in- 
crease of $28,000,000; wall plaster and 
floor composition $6,000,000 increase ; 
paving materials $16,000,000; doors 
and shutters $1,500,000; window and 
door screens $1,500,000; and gas and 
electric fixtures a $500,000 increase. 











OUT-OF-TOWN 
BANKERS! 


Avail yourselves of the excellent facilities 
offered by the largest National bank West 
of the Mississippi—the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 


This prominent institution has attained its 
prestige in the great Central West and its 
high standing among the dominant institu- 
tions of America, by giving its correspond- 
ents, located in every state in the Union, 


the very best in banking service. 


Correspondence invited 





BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


Resourc:s over 140 Million 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


O those who may feel that the 

present situation bears some gen- 

eral analogy to the depression 
which culminated in the crisis of 1907, 
the current letter of the National City 
Bank, Chicago, offers the reminder, not 
apt to be overlooked by most bankers, 
that the crisis of 1907 “was chiefly 
due to the credit strain, the intensity 
of which forced the clearing houses of 
large cities to issue loan certificates as 
the only form of emergency currency 
then available. With the facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System at hand, 
however, these difficulties are no longer 
possible, and the nation’s credit struc- 
ture today is immensely stronger than 
it was sixteen years ago”. The letter 
continues: 


The nation now is in every way better off. 
According to the Government’s July fore- 
cast the farm value of the leading crops this 
year will be fully $1,000,000,000 greater than 
that of 1922, and while it is too early to 
speak with assurance on this point, the 
promise is for a good harvest. The sta- 
tisticians of the Department of Agriculture 
estimate that the twelve principal crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, white po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, flaxseed, hay, cot- 
ton, apples, and peaches will represent this 
year a valuation of $7,829,000,000 as against 
a total worth last year of $6,768,208,000. 


FINDS GENERAL PRICE DECLINE 


A general decline in prices and a sea- 
sonal falling off in production are two 


factors in the present situation noted 
by F. H. Curtiss, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Boston, in the cur- 
rent business summary of that bank. 
Mr. Curtiss says that “the prices of 
many commodities continued to decline 
during the first three weeks in July, 
following the trend of the previous two 
or three months. A large drop in wheat 
quotations during the first two weeks 
of the month served to call attention 
again to the reduced purchasing power 
of the farmers in many sections of the 
country”. He goes on to say: 


The wide extent of the decline in prices is 
clearly shown by the index constructed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Not one 
of its nine groups of commodities showed 
an increase between May and June. The 
same was true between April and May. 
The general price level in June was re- 
ported to be only two per cent. higher than 
in June last year. Furthermore, the de- 
cline in commodity prices is not confined to 
this country, because similar movements 
have been reported from several European 
nations. The decline in England, for ex- 
ample, has nearly paralleled that in this 
country. 


THE DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


The recent sharp decline in the price 
of wheat has furnished an outstanding 
example of the hardships which lack 
of balance in the commodity price 
structure entails, states the current issue 
of The Guaranty Survey, published by 
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the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. “In this instance, not only is the 
depression of the value of wheat a major 
factor in the general economic situation, 
but the discontent engendered is re- 
flected in various schemes for relief 
which could only prove futile or mis- 
. ” uJ © “é 
chevious”, the Survey continues. “As 
is usually true in the face of such a 
dilemma as now confronts the wheat 
growers, there is a disposition to ignore 
the fundamental economic aspects of 
the difficulty and to strike out more or 
less blindly at imaginary causes”. The 
Survey says further: 

What is needed in the framing of policies 
and measures of relief for the producers of 
wheat is a frank recognition of the con- 
ditions which have made necessary a post- 
war readjustment of the producing activities 
of farmers, as well as of other producers 
in this country. Wheat growers are not 
alone in their subjection to the vicissitudes 
of costs, prices and markets. To center 
their attack upon speculators, railroads, and 
“the interests” is to ignore the basic causes 
of the present situation. No scheme for 
harassing the speculators, no resort to cheap 
credit, Government price fixing and hoard- 
ing of the commodity, or browbeating of 
the railroads can abolish price determination 
in a world market. After the worst that 
can be done in these directions, it would 
still be necessary for the production of 
wheat in this country to be adjusted to the 
world market situation. 


DENIES WHEAT SURPLUS DANGER 


In answer to those who predict a 
heavy surplus production of wheat, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, re- 
cently expressed the opinion that pre- 
dictions or statistics concerning the 
wheat stock and its marketing are dan- 
gerous, and that no one “is in a posi- 
tion to guess the wheat market. There 
is too much talk,’ said Mr. Meyer, 
“about dangerously large stocks”. He 
continued : 

Probably the stocks in excess of the pre- 
war normal carried in the producing coun- 
tries are no greater than the deficiencies 
in the stocks carried in the consuming 


countries. 
The experience of the last two years 
should lead us to be distrustful of the sta- 


tistics concerning stocks and the impossi- 
bility of marketing them. 

Two years ago, when cotton was selling 
for 8 cents a pound, we were told in the 
War Finance Corporation that there was a 
stock of 10,000,000 bales and that it would 
take years to eliminate its disastrous in- 
fluence. Ninety days later cotton doubled 
in price and the stocks began to disappear, 
until now the cry is that the stocks are 
dangerously inadequate. 

Eighteen months ago the stocks of sugar 
in Cuba were reported to be so large that 
some people, otherwise considered sensible, 
started a movement to force a restriction of 
sugar production in Cuba. Those stocks 
have disappeared with equal rapidity. 

Two years ago corn was selling at 18 cents 
a bushel in Nebraska and in Iowa, and there 
was much talk about burning it for fuel, 
although there was little burned. Today 
corn is selling at 83 cents a bushel in the 
Chicago market, and equal to 65 cents at the 
interior points in Nebraska and Iowa, and 
all talk about the calamity of three bumper 
corn crops of over 3,000,000,000 bushels each 
has disappeared. 

The figures for the world stock of wheat 
in proportion to the world’s annual produc- 
tion and consumption, are not, in my opinion, 
dangerous. But no one is in a position to 
guess the wheat market. I believe that 
some of the people who, with good inten- 
tions, are trying to help the wheat pro- 
ducers are lending power to the propaganda 
for depressing prices. I think they are dis- 
couraging buyers, frightening producers, 
and encouraging bear speculators. 

With the improvement in the general 
banking situation and the ample resources 
made available by the legislation enacted 
by the Congress in March of this year, there 
can be no question concerning the avail- 
ability of adequate financing for orderly 
marketing of the wheat crop, as well as all 
other agricultural products. 


In discussing the future of wheat Mr. 
Meyer says that “if it does not pay the 
farmer to produce wheat for export, 
then the acreage, as a matter of busi- 
ness, must and will be adjusted in the 
states where production can be diverted 
into other more profitable directions un- 
til our wheat production is balanced 
with the American requirements.” 


WHAT MAKES FOR PESSIMISM ? 


“We are never free from agitation” 
reminds the current letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, in com- 
ment on the expressions of pessimism 
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_ JkeNATIONAL BANKof COMMERCE 
i Ve OUTS 


DOLLARS 
and 


SENSE 


A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 
leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 

Let us know your requirements. 








Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 





from those who believe that certain un- 
sound tendencies which are manifest in 
the present situation will check a con- 
tinuance of our present state of pros- 
perity. ‘““Time and again”, says the 
bank, ‘“‘new champions of the communi- 
ties regarding themselves oppressed 
have arrived in Washington commis- 
sioned to reorganize the Government 
and its policies, but the result has al- 
ways been that they either readjusted 
their own views in the light of more 
intimate knowledge of the matters at 
issue, or soon lost all influence both in 
Washington and at home”. The bank 
goes on to say: 


_Nine-tenths or more of these controver- 
Sies result from misunderstanding and dis- 
appear when the parties come face to face. 
Labor troubles probably will work out about 
as in the past, not to anybody’s entire satis- 
faction. When construction work falls off 
no doubt the wage situation will be more 
easily dealt with than it can be now. 
Throughout all these difficulties, however, 
110,000,000 people in this country, not to 
speak of those who have become accustomed 
to look to this country for supplies, will be 


in want of goods and services. Statistics 
show that even under the most depressed 
conditions the demand does not fall off on 
the average more than 25 per cent. and 
there is no reason to apprehend that we 
shall experience anything like that again 
for years to come. The most pessimistic 
cannot show much _similiarity between 
present conditions and those of 1920. Peo- 
ple who are looking for absolutely clear 
sailing are not likely to have it, but a lot 
of business is going to be done right along. 
Prudence and caution are the watchwords 
for the time, but, after all, if people man- 
age to do business in Germany under exist- 
ing conditions, it should be possible to go 
ahead fairly well in the United States. 


THE RAILROADS IN 1923 


What have the railroads done since 
1922 to increase their facilities, and to 
improve transportation capacity and 
performance? A report of the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association on the constructive pro- 
gram of the railroads for 1923, brings 
out the following outstanding facts: 

1. In the first six months of 1923 the 


railroads hauled the largest traffic ever 
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Chartered 1836 


PHILADELPHIA 
—the “Workshop of the World” 


Philadelphia, the third largest city of the United States, 
and the nation’s second greatest port, is America’s and the 
world’s greatest manufacturing center. 

For about a century the Girard Trust Company has been 
intimately associated with Philadelphia’s commercial and 
financial progress. 

Corporations and Individuals desiring Philadelphia connec- 
tions are invited to avail themselves of the Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and other facilities of this Company. 


Capital and Surplus ‘ ; $10,000,000 
Resources . * ‘ ; - 60,000,000 
Individual Trust Funds . ‘ 310,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds . . 1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Capital and Surplus EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Member Federal Resenl 
$10,000,000 President System 
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hauled in any six months in their history. 

2. In June, 1923, they hauled the largest 
traffic ever carried in any one month. 

3. For the week ending June 30 they 
loaded 1,021,770 cars with revenue freight, 
exceeding the largest previous week’s load- 
ing in history by 3281 cars. 

4. In the first six months of this year 
79,240 new freight cars were put in service 
and 1998 new locomotives, leaving 96,855 
freight cars and 1902 locomotives still on 
order July 1. 

5. The total number of bad order freight 
cars has been reduced from 216,011, or 9.5 
per cent., on January 1, to 190,411, or 8.4 
per cent., on July 1. 

6. Bad order locomotives have been re- 
duced from a total of 15,549, or 24.1 per 
cent., on January 1, to 11,450, or 18 per 
cent., on July 1. Locomotives in need of 
heavy repair have been reduced from 13,587, 
or 21.1 per cent., on January 1, to 10,326, or 
16.2 per cent., on July 1. 

7. The number of repaired locomotives and 
cars turned out of railroad shops per month 
has far exceeded the performance of pre- 
vious years. In the first six months of 1923 
an average of more than 38,000 repaired 
locomotives were turned out of shops each 
month against an average of only about 
21,000 for the first six months of 1922. In 
the month of June over 1,200,000 freight 
cars passed in aud out of the railroad repair 
shops of the country. 

8. The average loading per car was in- 
creased from 27.8 tons in April to 28 tons 
in May. 

9. The average daily movement of all 
freight cars has been increased from 27.9 
miles in April to 28.6 miles in May. 

10. ‘The reserve bituminous coal stocks of 
the railroads have been increased from 6,- 
756,886 tons on January 1 to 10,667,371 tons 
on July 1, which reserve is approximately 
as great as the railroads were able to ac- 
cumulate against the threatened coal strike 
of April 1, 1922. 


SAVINGS CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


Savings of the American people con- 
tinue to increase, according to the latest 
national compilation of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association. Savings deposits in banks 
an trust companies of the United 
Staies were reported at $17,300,000,- 
000. June 30, 1922, the last available 
na\on-wide figures, as compared with 
T1.520,000,000, June 30, 1921. This 
is increase of $680,000,000, or 4.1 
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INTEREST totals 
in the ledger. 


They will never 
smear or smudge if 
you use a 2H 


DIXON'S 
ELDorADO 
“the master pencil” 


SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length free samples of 
DIXON’S ELDORADO and full- 
length free samples of Dixon’s “BEST” 
COLORED PENCILS. Both are 
supreme in their field. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 163-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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GRAPH stock represents a system 
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ing the 48 States of the Union. 
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ported on the two dates by the different 
types of banks were as follows, data for 
state banks other than mutual savings 
banks being combined with trust com- 
panies: 

TOTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


June 30,1921 June 30, 1922 


Mutual savings 
banks ..... siaii 
State banks and 
trust companies 7,406,292,000 7,530,292,000 
3,629,491,000 4,074,281,000 


$5,582,812,000 $5,696,439,000 


National banks..... ‘ 





United States. $16,618,595,000 $17,301,012,000 


The number of savings depositors, as 
indicated by the number of accounts, 
shows an increase of 4.9 per cent., with 
the states reporting for the first time 
in 1922 excluded. The third annual re- 
port of the Savings Bank Division on 
school savings banking also shows in- 
creased American thrift, 1,271,029 
pupils having savings accounts during 
the school year of 1921-22, as against 
802,906 during the previous year. 

The distribution of depositors be- 
tween the different types of banks re- 
ported is as follows: 


NUMBER OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
REPORTED 


June June 
bd 30, 1921 ° 30, 1922 
Mutual sav. bks. 9,654,989 17 9,652,569 
State bks. & trust 
companies 1 8,967,106 28 11,797,424 
National banks..(all) 8,015,736 (all) 8,873,327 





26,637,831 
* Number of states. 


30,323,320 


“The amount of the average savings 
account for the country as a whole can- 
not be determined with a satisfactory 
degree of precision”, the statement of 
the savings bank division says, “but we 
have data for following conclusions: 


In mutual savings banks the average bal- 
ance on June 30, 1922, was $456 in Massa- 
chusetts, $571 in Connecticut, $489 in all 
New England, $713 in New York, $670 in 
the Middle Atlantic states, $495 in Wash- 
ington, $978 in California, and $590 for the 
621 mutual savings banks in the seventeen 
states reported. 

In state banks and trust companies the 
average savings accounts on June 30, 1922, 
was “292 in Massachusetts, $260 in Con- 
necticut, $364 in all New England, $441 in 
New York, $352 in the Middle Atlantic 
states, $349 in Washington, $540 in Califor- 
mia, and $508 for all state banks and trust 
componies reported, which included 20,308 
State hanks and 1489 trust companies. 


THE 


OF 
| BUFFALO ] 


ae 
Established 1889 
Buffalo and Foreign 
Trade 
FOR the first quarter of 


1923, in distinct contrast 
with other large ports of the 
United States, BUFFALO 
showed a balance of trade 
in favor of this country. 


The proportion of Exports to 
Imports at this port during 
the period mentioned was 


four to one. 


THE PEOPLES BANK OF 
BUFFALO, with its Branch 
Offices at important points, 
welcomes inquiries relating 
to the usual phases of busi- 
ness, and will efficiently ren- 
der special services on re- 
quest. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Four Offices— 


Main and Seneca Streets (Head) 
Main at Tupper Street (Uptown) 
Niagara and Virginia Streets 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Elk Street Market) 


“The bank where you feel 
at home” 
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» EAVE New York onan express de 
is 3) luxe liner—the Paris, France or 
Saxe) Lafayette—Paris a week later. A 
delightful few days there—next historic 
Marseilles —Algiers the following day. 


Then commence leisurely tours through 
lands of golden romance, strange peoples 
and traditions —that old pirate den Algiers 
— destroyed Carthage — ruinous Roman 
cities — colorful, oriental Tunis, Fez, Biskra, 
Marrakech—the heart of vibrant Islam. 


French Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
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Under Ideal Conditions 


In luxurious automobiles, over 
smooth roads, with comfortable 
hotel accommodations. Through 
smiling lands of perpetual sum- 
mer—orange and olive groves, 
date, palm and fig trees. Over 
cool, craggy heights of the Atlas 
Mountains. The Sahara’s sun- 
lit sand-ocean. A Mohammedan 
paradise as accessible as 
Europe! 


Rates include all land and sea 
transportation charges, all hotel 
expenses from the time you 
leave New York till you return. 
You can arrange the time table 
to suit your convenience. 


x fF & 


Extremely interesting literature 
further detailing these tours may 
be had by writing to the nearest 
French Line office—or 19 State 
Street, New York. 
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In national banks the average savings 
account on June 30, 1922, was $366 in Mas- 
sachusetts, $379 in Connecticut, $376 in all 
New England, $526 in New York, $393 in 
the Middle Atlantic states, $336 in Wash- 
ington, $673 in California and $334 for all 
national banks in the United States. 


PEAK OF BUILDING BOOM HAS PASSED 


“The peak of the building boom has 
passed”’, says the current business bulle- 
tin of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
“and the best evidence of this is to be 
found in the figures for building permits 
which reached their high point in 
March, and declined sharply in April, 
and again in May. Permit figures 
supply the best available forecasts of 
the amount of construction that will 
be under way a few months hence. They 
do not show the volume of building 
actually under way, but they do indicate 
what is likely to happen in the building 
industries in the near future.” The 
bank continues: 


During 1922 and 1923, there has been 
under way in the United States the greatest 
building boom that there has ever been in 
this, or in any country. This large volume 
of new construction has constituted the 
foundation of our present period of pros- 
perity. It came into existence because there 
was a great shortage of buildings that had 
been accumulating during the war years, and 
it is beginning to decline in volume be- 
cause the costs of materials and labor have 
reached such heights that many building 
projects are now being abandoned or post- 
poned. 

In the diagram the heights of the columns 
indicate in millions of dollars the: values of 


BUILDING PERMITS IN 160 CITIES [| 
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A comparative chart of building permits 





HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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BUFFALO-—a steel center 


Because of its lake frontage and 
available electric power as well as 
being one of the largest railroad 
centers in the country, Buffalo 
offers an ideal location for its steel 
industries. The principal com- 
panies operate 13 blast furnaces, 
38 open hearth furnaces and 20 


rolling mills. These companies 


produce 2,000,000 tons of finished 














products a year. 


BUFFALO —a city of enterprise served by 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $20,000,000 
































permits in about 160 cities each month since 
the beginning of 1921. Each column is di- 
vided in four sections. The lowest portion 
in solid black represents the value of the 
permits in New England and the cities of 
the Middle Atlantic states. The part in 
heavy cross-hatching shows the permits in 
the Central states, while that in light shad- 
ing indicates the permits in the Western 
states, and the portion in outline those in 
the South. 

During nearly all of 1922 construction 
continued in unprecedently great volume. 
This activity was accompanied by steadily 
rising prices for both materials and labor. 
Then, in the spring of 1923, the permit 
figures rose to so great a degree as almost 


Uy 


OS 


to double in March the highest records 
reached in 1922. 

The result of the largely increased de- 
mands was to send the cost of building up 
so rapidly as to discourage those who were 
planning to build, and to alarm those who 
were called upon to finance the construction 
operations. The consequence has been a 
rapid falling off in the permit figures, most 
marked in the East, but also noteworthy in 
the other sections. Building will undoubtedly 
go forward during the rest of the year in 
large volume, but the peak of the boom 
appears to have been definitely passed, and 
already the prices of building materials 
have begun to decline. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


























CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, September 24-27. 

Morris Plan Bankers—at Atlantic City, 
October 15-17. 


MERGED WITH BANK OF AMERICA 


The Battery Park Bank has merged with 
the Bank of America, New York. The 
executives will be unchanged. 

The Bank of America has capital and 
surplus of $11,500,000 and resources of 
$125,000,000. 

Customers of the combined banks are now 
afforded the services of eight offices in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, as follows: In Man- 
hattan at 44 Wall street, corner William; 
257 Broadway, opposite City Hall; Produce 
Exchange Building, and 21 East 40th street, 
corner Madison avenue. In Brooklyn at 
166 Montague street, corner Clinton; 369 
Fulton street, opposite Hanover place, 41 
Washington avenue, corner Flushing ave- 
nue, and 934 Third avenue, in Bush Ter- 
minal. The bank has also more extensive 
connections throughout the United States 
and in the principal markets of the world. 


NEW DEPUTY MANAGER OF A. B. A. 


On the retirement of George E. Allen 
after twenty years of service, Frank W. 
Simmonds of New York City has been ap- 
pointed deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association. As deputy manager, 
Mr. Simmonds will be the secretary of the 
State Branch Division, giving particular at- 
tention to the interests of the state in- 
corporated institutions. He came to the 
Association from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States with whom he was 
employed for several years, first as field 
secretary and then as manager of the east- 
ern district, covering eighteen states, with 
headquarters in New York. Having lived 
most of his life in the agricultural state of 
Kansas, where he taught in rural and city 
schools, became superintendent of schools 
and a member of the State Board of Educa- 


tion, Mr. Simmonds understands the prob- 
lems confronting agriculture, to which the 
State Bank Division is giving particular at- 
tention. 


NEW MECHANICS AND METALS 
BRANCH 


Construction of the new banking quar- 
ters of the Central Park branch of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
143-45 West Fifty-seventh street, is now 


























New branch of Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York 


nearing completion and they will be ready 
for occupancy early in the winter. These 
new quarters will be fully adequate to the 
growing business activities of the district 
of which this important crosstown street is 
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Citizens Savings Bank of New York 














This building, vaults and equipment designed by 
CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, Architect 


‘1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Architect for a number of other distinctive Bank Building; 


This Building is one of the most remarkable structures now nearing completion 
in New York City, on a lot fronting 75 feet on the Bowery and 85 feet on Canal 
Street, facing the Manhattan Bridge Plaza. The old bank building still occupies a 
50 foot frontage on the Bowery while the new building is being erected on a 25 
foot lot adjoining. The foundations have been installed under the existing building, 
supporting the new building over present quarters without disturbing the old bank- 
ing room, which has been occupied every day during the construction of the new 
building. Upon completion of the adjoining 25 foot séction the Bank will move into 
this portion and into the top story containing the Directors’ Room, Dining Rooms, 
etc., while the lower 20 feet on the Canal Street side is being completed. Thus at 
a slight additional cost, the Architect has provided a design in which the Bank might 
continue business on the old site, saving moving expenses, rent, etc., of tem- 
porary quarters. 

The Building is constructed of Barre granite in the substantial and distinctive 
Florentine Renaissance style, so appropriate to strong financial institutions. 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 





Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 
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the center and wil: also be conveniently 
located to the residential district lying to 
the west of Fifth avenue and south of Cen- 
tral Park. 


NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 
RESIDUARY LEGATEE 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, which 
has absorbed the’ Columbia Bank, an- 
nounces that the New York Community 
Trust has been made the residuary legatee 
in a will naming the trust company as 
trustee. 

The notification to the Community Trust 
was contained in a letter of Walter 
McMeekan, vice-president and trust officer 
of the trust company, to Ralph Hayes, 
director of the Community Trust, at 120 
Broadway. 

“We are not now at libetry,” Mr. 
McMeekan said, “to disclose the size of the 
estate or the name of its owner. The use 
of the property goes upon the death of the 
testator to his two children; should both 
these die without issue, the income from 
the estate would be administered through 
the Community Trust for charitable pur- 
poses.” 

The U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company an- 
nounced recently in a statement by its 
president, John W. Platten, that a_ will 
Naming it as co-trustee made the Com- 
munity Trust the residuary beneficiary. In 
that instance, the life use of the estate went 
to the wife and brothers of the testator, 
with provision that, upon the death of the 
last survivor, it should go to the Community 
Trust. 

“Eigit of the principal banks and trust 
companies of the city”, Mr. Hayes stated, 
“have now passed a detailed resolution 
creatine the machinery of the Community 
Trust «nd agreeing themselves to act as 


trustees for it. The directorates of several 
other institutions have the matter under 
active consideration. The procedure of the 
Community Trust is exceedingly simple. Its 
essentials are quickly stated: 


1. One or more banks or trust companies agree 
to accept bequests for civic, charitable or edu- 
cational purposes, and to invest prudently the 
principal of such funds. 

2. A carefully selected group of citizens (the 
committee on distribution), representative both 
of the trustee banks and trust companies and 
of the public, supervises the disbursement of the 
incomes (and, under cetrain conditions, por- 
tions of the principal) of those bequests. 

3. The committee on distribution employs in- 
come customarily for the purposes specified 
by the donor. In the absence of such specifi- 
cation, it determines upon the use most con- 
ducive to the interests of the community. The 
donor, furthermore, retains the assurance that 
if, by lapse of years, originally designated bene- 
ficiaries become obsolete or harmful, the com- 
mittee guarantees the application of income to 
such other objects as harmonize with the spirit 
of the gift and the benefit of the community, 
and this without unreasonable delay, expense 
or litfgation. 


NEW COAL AND IRON TRUST 
OFFICER WAS FORMERLY 
ATTORNEY 


On September 1 Harold C. Knapp, form- 
erly of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, assumed the position of trust of- 
ficer of the Coal and Iron National Bank 
of the City of New York, succeeding Arthur 
A. G. Luders, resigned. 

Mr. Knapp was graduated from the New 
York University Law School in 1908 and, 
being admitted to the bar, practiced law 
until 1918. He then joined the Irving Trust 
Company which became successively the 
Irving National Bank and the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. 

Mr. Knapp is a member of the faculty 
of the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, and the co- 
author of a volume entitled “Wills, Estates 
and Trusts”. 

He is a member of the University Club 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Are Showing the 
Extreme Styles of the Season 
as well as 
More Conservative Models 


Comprising 


Draped Wraps, 
Full and Medium Length 


Also a Very Fine Collection 
of the New Styles in 


Neckwear and Muffs 
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of Brooklyn, the Lawyers’ Club of Brook- 
lyn, and the Phi Delta Phi Club of New 
York. 

At the same time that Mr. Knapp was 
made trust officer, John R. Voorhis, Jr., was 
appointed assistant cashier of the Coal and 
Iron National Bank. 

BANK JOINS TRUSTEE GROUP 

The Seaboard Netional Bank has been 
named a trustee of the New York Com- 
munity Trust. It is the second national 
bank to qualify, the other having been the 
Chase National Bank which, through Albert 
H. Wiggin, president, announced that it had 
associated itself with the group of institu- 
tions acting as trustee last month. 

The other trustees are all trust companies, 
including the American Trust Company, the 
Equitable Trust Company, the Fidelity- 
International Trust Company, the Kings 
County Trust Company, the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, and the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company. 


HUTH & CO., LONDON, LEASE 
PREMISES 

Frederick Huth & Co., of London, Eng- 
land, a large international banking house 
founded in 1809, have rented the Milton 
Piano Company building at 542-548 West 
Thirty-sixth street, New York City. The 
building will be used principally as the 
United States branch for their fur auction 
sales, which heretofore have been held in 


London periodically for more than 100 
years. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
TO OPEN NEW OFFICE 

The Manufacturers Trust Company has 
announced that it will open a Brooklyn 
office in the new building at 190 Jeralemon 
street, which will be known as the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company Building. Upon 
completion of proposed alterations, the 
company will have one of the finest banking 
quarters in Brooklyn, with every modern 
banking equipment. It is expected that al- 
terations will be completed in December of 
this year. Permission has already been 
granted by the Superintendent of Banks for 
the establishment of this new office. 

the addition of this new office will give 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, after 
the Columbia Bank merger which was ef- 
fected last month, twelve offices in all—five 
in lrooklyn, five in Manhattan, one in 
Queens and one in the Bronx. 


| Audits «a Systems | 
for Banks —| 


Uur specialty ix con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 








OLIVER F. MEREDITH 


Oliver F. Meredith, formerly director of 
the business development department of The 
Bank of America, has been elected an 
assistant cashier of that institution. 


BANKERS CONGRATULATE THEIR 
PATRIARCH 


John A. Stewart, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Trust 
Company, New York, was kept busy on 
August 25 reading messages of congratu- 
lation from his friends in the banking com- 
munity of the courtry on the occasion of 
the 101st anniversary of his birth, said the 
New York Times.: 

From 1853 to 1902, Mr. Stewart was 
president of the bank, except for two years 
during the Civil War, when at the call of 
President Lincoln he served as Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States. Since 1902 
he has been chairman of the board. 

Up to two years ago Mr. Stewart made 
three trips a week by motor from his home 
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in Morristown to the bank for the purpose 
of presiding at meetings of directors. Of 
late, however, he has taken only a passive 
interest in the bank’s affairs. 

Mr. Stewart has been characterized as 
the patriarch of the American banking fra- 
ternity as he holds the record for continuous 
service in the handling of affairs of trust. 
He has been associated with many corpora- 
tions throughout the country. Mr. Stewart 
is the oldest living graduate of Columbia 
University, having completed his studies 
there in 1840. 


JERRY GREENE MADE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Jerry Greene since September 4 has been 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company in the downtown office as an as- 
sistant secretary. He was formerly an of- 
ficial of the Guaranty Trust Company and 
served both here and abroad for a number 
of years. Upon his return he joined the new 
business department of the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company. 


CHAUNCEY H. MURPHEY WITH 
METROPOLITAN TRUST 


Chauncey H. Murphey, formerly vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Murphey was born in Albany, 
N. Y. He was educated at the Albany 
Academy, Lawrenceville School, and was 
graduated from Princeton in 1900. He has 


been in the banking business in New York 
for many years. 


GENERAL MOTORS SEMI-ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


During the first six months of 1923 Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation sold 397,318 cars 
and trucks. Net sales (value of all products) 
were $362,819,353. Sales in both units and 
value were the largest in the corporation’s 
history. 

The corporation is in excellent financial 
condition. Cash in banks was $56,055,248, 
sight drafts $10,220,439 and _ inventories 
$114,725,627. The corporation has no bank 
loans. Current liabilities, including accounts 
payable of $30,657,255 amounted to $55,- 
200,542, leaving an excess of current assets 
over current liabilities of $150,196,212, as 
compared with $126,476,237 at December 31, 
1922. 

As of May 1, 1923, the corporation exer- 
cised its right to subscribe to 60,080 shares 
of common stock of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, paying therefor $4,506,000 in cash. 
On May 31 the corporation anticipated pay- 
ment of the remaining Fisher Body pur- 
chase money note of $1,000,000 due August 
1, 1923, thus completing the payment of the 
$23,840,000 purchase money notes issued in 
September 1919, in part payment of the 
original purchase of 60 per cent. of the 
stock of the Fisher Body Corporation. 

Some comparative balance sheet figures 
are: 

ASSETS 
June 30, December 31, 
1923 1922 


Total current and work- 
ee ee $205,396,754 $180, 239,160 
Total fixed assets 358,876,422 





Total 


LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND 


Total current liabilities $55,200,542 
Purchase money mort- 
eee ; 905,399 
Total reserves 74,938,680 
Total capital sto 
surplus ..... , 228,555 


Total peoieie $564,273,176 


ARTHUR M. AIKEN 


Arthur M. Aiken has been appointed 
cashier of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York. Mr. Aiken was 
for a number of years assistant cashier, and 
succeeds Joseph S. House, who recently re- 
tired from banking to private life. 
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DURANT TO OPEN A NEW BANK 


\nnouncement has been made of a new 
bank in New York to be named the Liberty 
National Bank in New York with William 
C. Durant, head of the Durant Motors, as 
its sponsor and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The bank will open its doors soon 
at 256 West Fifty-seventh street, near 
Broadway, with a business policy believed 
to be unique for an institution of its kind. 

The announcement is the first definite 
news regarding the new bank which first 
took form last April in the declaration by 
the multi-millionaire automobile manufac- 
turer that he would set up a bank “to be 
owned by the people at large” and one 
established on the principle of “business 
comradeship”. 

The bank will have 300,000 “partners”, 
none of whom will be permitted to own 
more than a share of stock. It will be 
operated under a national bank charter. The 
president of the bank, the chairman of the 
board and the directors will serve without 
pay. “In no instance will the interest on 
loans exceed the legal rate.” No commission, 
fee or bonus in money, merchandise or stock 
will be charged or accepted “in connection 
with any loan made or negotiated.” Further, 
no associated affiliated or controlled com- 
pany will be operated in connection with 
the bank. “The bank will be operated in 
the interest of all stockholders and not in 
the interest of a few of its officers or di- 
rectors.” 

The announcement also sets at rest any 
doubt as to what Mr. Durant, whose fight 
against speculative vicissitudes in Wall 
Street is believed to have prompted his de- 
cision to enter the banking field as “a peo- 
ple’s banker,” would actually do. Following 
is the announcement: 

“The Liberty National Bank in New York, 
owned by the people at large, comes into 
being within a short time sponsored by Wil- 
liam C. Durant. 

“A new institution of public service will 
soon open its doors in this cits, Chartered 
under Federal laws and operated under the 
supervision of the United States Govern- 
ment, the Liberty Nationa: Rank. will, under 
experienced management, be .vnducted 
solely for the service of its depositors and 
patror 5. 


“The Liberty National Bans will begin 
business as a completely new and _ inde- 
pendent institution without any past or 
presen’ financial affiliations and having no 


The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-fourth Edition 
Revised to January 1, 1922 
A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 

ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 

The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 

















corporate connection with any other bank, 
trust company or securities company. 

“William C. Durant, chairman of the 
board, announces that under its plan of or- 
ganization it is intended that this bank shall 
be owned by the people at large. 

“The day of the formal opening of the 
Liberty National Bank in New York will 
be duly made known in the public press.” 

The new bank, it is stated, will be the 
largest in the United States in number of 
stockholders. 


BANK WOMEN TO MEET 


The Association of Bank Women will hold 
its first general convention at Atlantic City 
from September 24 to 27, simultaneously 
with the convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Haddon Hall has been se- 
lected as the official headquarters. 

There will be two sessions and a dinner 
meeting, so arranged that they will not con- 
flict with the more important parts of the 
American Bankers Association convention. 
Miss Jean A. Reid, manager of the women’s 
department of the Bankers Trust Company, 
is general chairman, and Mrs. William 
Laimbeer, assistant secretary of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, heads 
the entertainment committee. 


NEW BANK ON STATEN ISLAND 


The South Shore Bank of Staten Island 
of Great Kills, N. Y., began business on 
July 17. The new building which the bank 
occupies is said to be an attractive addition 
to the community. The bank has a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $25,000. The 
officers are A. O. Ingram, president; Joseph 











“STEELCRETE” 
ARMORED VAULTS 


AS DEVELOPED FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





The newest form 
of bank vault 


construction 


Resists explosives 
with its enmesh- 


ment of steel 


Resists the cutting 
flame with its 
monolithic mass of 
concrete 


Resists edged tools 
with the combined 
tenacity of meshed 
steel and concrete 


EVELOPED and tested in connection 

with the planning of Federal Re- 
serve Banks by the Consulting Architect 
of the Federal Reserve Board. The use 
of mats of “‘Steelcrete’’ Expanded Metal 
embedded in a solid mass of rich con- 
crete, has proved a striking and most 
successful advancement in armored vault 
construction. 


The first assignment of the “Steelcrete”’ 
System was for use in the tremendous 
vaults of many Federal Reserve Banks. 


Within a single year since this first 





Pattern of section showing 
massive construction of 
“Steelcrete’” Armored Vaults 


application ‘‘Steelcrete’’ has been selected 
for many other notable financial institu- 
tions. 


It provides every factor for protection 
against burglary, and combines in the 
highest degree the resistive qualities of 
both concrete and steel. 


**Steelcrete’’ Armored Vaults are 
being adopted by leading banks for 
the protection they provide. In plan- 
ning protection for your bank, in- 
vestigate ‘‘Steelcrete’’-—the modern 
system of armored vault construction. 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


BRADDOCK, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 
Oliver Building 


NEW YORK 
537 West 35th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1075 Germantown Ave. 


CHICAGO 


1234 W. Washineton 
Boulevard 
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A. Springstead, chairman of the board of 
directors, and Howard H. Poole, cashier. 
Mr. Poole was formerly treasurer of the 
American Bank and Trust Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The directors of the Pennsylvania Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh announce the elec- 
tion of Avery J. Bradford as trust officer, 
F. LeMoyne Page as secretary and Carl M. 
Wolter as assistant trust officer. Mr. Brad- 
ford was formerly secretary and Mr. Page 
assistant secretary of the trust company. 


ARTHUR T. VINTON 


Arthur T. Vinton, cashier of the Bank of 
Bogota, Bogota, N. J., died on August 20, 
after a prolonged illness. Mr. Vinton was 
a leading and popular figure in his com- 
munity and was well known for his public- 
spirited activities. He was an officer of the 
Investing Building and Loan Association, 
and a director of the Realty Finance Cor- 
poration of Bogota. Prior to his connection 
with the Bank of Bogota four years ago as 
cashier, Mr. Vinton was for several years 
with the Public Service Corporation, and 
later with the Peoples Trust and Guaranty 


Company of Hackensack, N. J. 


BANKER-FARMER CONFERENCE 


S. G. H. Turner, president of the Second 
National Bank, Elmira, former president of 
the New York State Bankers Association, 
who represents New York on the agricul- 
tural commission of the American Bankers 
Association, has always taken great interest 
in matters that would aid agriculture; 
largely through his efforts, with the co- 
operation of the men of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, a most interesting 
conference of bankers and farmers was 
held recently at Ithaca, N. Y. 

As a result of its deliberations, the con- 


ierence adopted the following resolutions, 
to which it is believed bankers as a whole 
will give their cordial endorsement. 

Ww 1s there has been presented to this 


confe e ample and indisputable evidence that 
the I uit of the profession of agriculture in 
« of New York is resulting in a distinct 


ne 
leficiency in financial return and 


Wher we recognize that since “the land is 
the irce of wealth’ there can be no gen- 
ulne sperity in our state and nation unless 
the | andman be a sharer therein and 

Wher the principles of co-operative market- 
ing « farm products and co-operative pur- 
hasir of farm supplies have so far devel- 


Put Every Check 
at Work— 


Getting Business ! 





With this mark on the corner of 
each check you supply depositors, 
you have made protection a posi- 
tive, definite fact. 

You have put a triple safeguard 
between your clients and the ever- 
threatening check raiser. And that 
is the greatest deposit-building 
power a bank can have. 

You have put to work every 
check your depositors use—adver- 
tising positive protection, bringing 
new depositors. 

Thousands of America’s banks 
are doing this today—by furnishing 


- Made of the world’s safest check 
paper 

. Each check protected by Burns— 
and so marked 


- Each depositor insured for 
$1,000—by the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co.,—against 
check fraud, and each check so 
marked. 


The mark 
of positive 
proctection 





The facts are worth money to every 
banker! Address: 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
of bank checks 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta Denver 
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New building of Huguenot Trust Company, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


oped that they can be said to offer the most 
favorably constructive lines of action for the 
improvement of existing conditions now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that this conference respectfully re- 
quests the New York State Bankers Association 
at its earliest opportunity to urge its members 
to support with energetic guidance and helpful 
advice those farmer co-operative organizations 
that have already demonstrated their ability to 
accomplish the ends for which they were or- 
ganized. 

Resolved, that this conference recommends 
the holding of similar conferences in all coun- 
ties of the state by the county barkers’ asso- 
ciations and the agricultural organizations for 
the purpose of discussing banker-farmer rela- 
tionships. 


HUGUENOT TRUST IN 
QUARTERS 


NEW 


The formal opening of the new building 
of the Huguenot Trust Company, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., took place on September 
8. The modern new building, which the 
bank will occupy exclusively, is of the 
Roman Ionic type of architecture. Tucka- 
hoe marble, a constructural material which 
has stood all tests, has been used for the 
massave stone columns which surround the 
building. A fine marble banking screen, 
n massive circular steel door guarding the 


fire and burglar proof vaults, and modern 
safe deposit and fur storage departments, 
are prominent features of the building. 
Alfred C. Bossom, the prominent New York 
bank architect, did the engineering and 
architectural work of the building. The 
Huguenot Trust Company has total re- 
sources of $3,922,187; capital of $150,000; 
and surplus and undivided profits of $149,- 
354. The officers of the company are as 
follows: Charles W. Bryan, chairman; Ray- 
mond J. Walters, president; Michael J. Mar- 
tin ,vice-president; George E. Galgano, vice- 
president; Everett A. Culp, secretary and 
treasurer; and Joseph A. Seaborg, assistant 
secretary anu treasurer. The following table 
shows the remarkable growth in deposits 
which the bank has had is the last thirteen 
years: 
GROWTH IN DEPOSITS 


August 31, 1910 3 35,86 
June 30, 1916 Selatbliiab clad ial 841 
June 30, 1917 . — oe | 
June 30, 1918 . 1,267,990.45 
June 30, 1919 - 1,685,815 











June 30, 1920 . 2,349,2 

June 30, 1921 ..... cevewessson =e 2,659, 254.98 

June 30, 1922 ‘ z seceeecee 3,047,305.28 
3,612, 219.86 


June 30, 1923 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HERE has been no radical change in 

business conditions in New England 
during the past month, but there has been a 
gradual! letting down in practically all lines 
of industry. “Summer dulness” explains part 
of this, but not all. Here as elsewhere the 
price situation looms up as the most im- 
portant factor in our economic readjust- 
ment, and this slowing down process in busi- 
ness is due in large measure to the efforts 
of producers to find the new price level. 

The big textile mills are taking far longer 
“vacations” than usual, and yet they report 
a rather large volume of forward orders 
for future delivery on lines just opened. 
It is pretty generally felt that these 
“vacations” will go a long way toward 
bridging the period between the present 
dulness and a later busy season. 

The shoe trade is doing fairly well, as 
the retail prices of shoes have already been 
brought down pretty well. The production 
of shoes for the eight months of this year, 
however, is below normal, because of labor 
troubles in the early part of the season. 

Hardware and tool manufacturers report 
a marked falling off in orders, reflecting the 
sharp decrease in building. Building ma- 
terial dealers, beyond filling present orders, 
have little in sight for the balance of the 
year, and prices for lumber, cement, bricks, 
ete., have dropped sharply. It is confidently 
predicted that the aggregate cost of build- 
ing will be much lower in the coming spring 
than it is now. The banks have plenty of 
money for mortgages but the demand has 
slackened so that they are now buying more 
heavily of bonds. There has been no change 
in money rates. 

Retail stores report a sharp decrease in 
the volume of sales. Part of this decrease 
may be attributed to summer dulness, but 
on the other hand the big stores find that 
there is a rather prompt response to offers 
of real bargains and other intensive sales 
efforts. This is just a further bit of evi- 
dence on the importance of the price ques- 
tion. 

Builders and contractors are busy on 
work which was started earlier in the year, 

' 


but the number of new .contracts being 


let pitifully small. In the cities there 
is almost no new work being started. In 
the suburbs there is a large amount of home 
building now under way, and a small number 


of new contracts being let, but there will 
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Remington Typewriter Co. 
374 Broadway, N. Y. Branches Everywhere 























be no real revival of building in either 
field until prices come down. 

Real estate is governed by much the same 
conditions. Unimproved real estate is far 
from active, in sharp contrast to the im- 
portant part it played in the market in 
the early spring. Improved real estate is 
fairly active, but the demand has fallen 
from the peak of a few months ago. 

Credit conditions are sound, business 
failures are below normal, and collections 
are about normal for this vacation season. 
The employment situation is good, and while 
the demand for unskilled labor has fallen 
off there is little real unemployment as yet, 
and it is doubtful if there will be, except 
perhaps in the building trades. 


& 


MALDEN TRUST INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Malden Trust Company has increased its 
authorized capital stock from $200,000 to 
300,000, additional stock to be offered to 
present holders at par. Such shares as re- 
main unsubscribed for by stockholders are 
to be offered at discretion of directors at 
not less than $200 per share. 


NEW BEDFORD BANK CONVERSION 


The Comptroller of the Currency recently 
approved a conversion of the New Bedford 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, New 
Bedford, Mass., with one branch in that 
place, to the national system under the title 
of the “Safe Deposit National Bank of 
New Bedford”. The capital of the new 
bank is $350,000. 












































HHIS is an exterior view ot the new fire- 
proof banking home of the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company, Westfield, 
N.J. The exterior is of variegated 
limestone and the interior of marble and bronze 
counter screen. It was completed at a very 
nominal cost and within the amount appropriated. 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Bank 
Partitions 





Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 


Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. i4 
now for advice. We 








MADE BY THE MILE 
Copyright 


SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 








NEW BANK WORK PLANNED 


The Thomas M. James Co., bank archi- 
tects, Boston and New York, report plans 
for the following new bank work: 


Plans in preparation for an individual 
bank building for the Bank of Europe, to be 
erected at the corner of First Avenue and 
Seventy-fourth street, New York. 

Extensive remodelling of the building of 
the West End Building & Loan Association, 
Broad street, Newark, and alterations to 
the banking rooms on the ground floor. 

\ new building for the Central Home 
Tr Co., recently at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


organized 


rations and additions to the building 


Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 


Phone Broad 1957 

















of the Glen Ridge Trust Co., Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 

New banking rooms for the Portland Sav- 
ings Bank in the old Preble Hotel building 
at Portland, Me. 

Alterations and enlargement of the bank- 
ing rooms of the Pentucket Savings Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Extensive alterations to the building of 
the Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Extensive enlargement and improvements 
to the building of the Slater Branch of the 
Industrial Trust Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Remodeling of the building of the Whit- 
man Savings Bank, Whitman, Mass. 

Additions and improvements to the build- 
ing of the Waltham Savings Bank, Waltham, 
Mass. 


au 














Federal Reserve 

Bank Building, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Mavran, 
Russet, & 
CrowELt, 
Architects 


Federal ‘Reserve System Manifests 
‘Preferen ce for Indiana Limestone ( onstruction 


No such ovation has ever been paid any building material 
as has been accorded Indiana Limestone in its selection for 
the construction of eight Federal Reserve Bank buildings. 
Most recent of this interesting group is the building to be 
erected at St. Louis. It witi be occupied exclusively by the 
various departments of the bank and will be completed in 
January, 1925. 

The exterior walls are self-supporting and provide an op- 
portunity for deep reveals. The scale of the building is 
massive and the stone will be used in large units for the 
purpose of creating an harmonious whole. 

In this building the Architects, Messrs. Mauran, Russell 
& Crowell, have created a design which admirably ex- 
presses the dignity and permanency of the institution it 
is to house. 


Our new booklet on bank 
building is acknowledged to 
be an unusually fine compila- 
tion of material on this sub- 
ject and will be sent free 
upon request, 


‘7 INDIANA 


MESTIONE: 


The NATIONS BUILDING STONE 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 758, Bedford, Ind. 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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Southern States 
Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc Dasney 


HILE the rest of the lower river sec- 
tion is busying itself with the play- 
time of the year, secure in the belief that 
comes with the low water of summer that 
the Mississippi can never become a raging 
torrent again, the Safe River Committee of 
Louisiana is grimly carrying on its work 
to get better and more adequate protection 
against the floods that roar by every spring. 
Fighting the preconceived opinions of the 
Mississippi River Commission, the Govern- 
ment body that does not admit the pos- 
sibility of error, the Safe River Committee 
is carrying direct to the people the propa- 
ganda for providing relief against the floods 
that yearly strain the levees, by means of 
spillways. And the Mississippi River Com- 
mission now finds itself driven from its de- 
fense that the reputable engineers of Louis- 
iana, the state most vitally concerned, are in 
favor of the “levees only” policy—a defense 
to which it had resort when hard pressed 
recently, for the Safe River Committee ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to members of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers resi- 
dent in Louisiana, in answer to which thirty- 
two declared against the “levees only” policy 
and only six in favor of it. Thirty-four de- 
clared in favor of building the spillway, 
deeming that this will offer substantial re- 
lief to the flood problem, and four declared 
against it. 

The significance of this movement, whose 
strength is attested by the professional en- 
dorsement above indicated, is great, because 
it is well understood by bankers and stu- 
dents of economics that the flood danger has 
been largely instrumental in retarding the 
development of this section. Capital is the 
timidest handmaiden of them all; and while 
it is true that no one really believes New 
Orleans will suffer a crevasse, nevertheless 
capital demands that its investment be as 
far hove suspicion as Caesar’s wife; and it 
has been declared by more than one con- 
Seryative banker that the inadequate safe- 


guards against the yellow torrent have been 
the means of turning considerable develop- 
ment away from this city. In the country 
sections, where the flood menace is greater, 
and where periodical crevasses have shown 
the planters that it is well-nigh impossible 
to lay up treasures on earth with nothing 
more substantial in front than levees, values 
of property have had to stay down to offset 
the gamble with nature. 

Business has held up well in the South 
during the summer. The figures for June— 
the latest available—show a more favorable 
comparison with the same period last year 
than has been true of any month this year, 
with the exception of March, the spring- 
time peak, with an extra early Easter to 
help swell the total. Representative depart- 
































Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . $1,000,000.00 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, = 
Established 1834 
The Bank of Charleston succeeded 


to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
- $12,500,000.00 | 


Resources 




















ment stores of the sixth Federal Reserve 
district report sales of 18.3 per cent. greater 
in June than during the same month of 
1922. Atlanta led the procession, with an 
increase of 33.5 per cent. Birmingham and 
Chattanooga followed, with 33.1 and 31.5 
per cent. respectively. Then came Nash- 
ville, 16.3; Jackson, 12.4; New Orleans, 9.2, 
and Savannah, 5.7 

In the wholesale trade, the volume of sales 
was somewhat less—the third consecutive 
month to show a decline in dry goods and 
stationery from March, and the second for 
farm implements. Comparisons with June, 
1922, however, are favorable in all lines ex- 
cept dry goods, sales in this line being 4 
per cent. smaller this year. The decline 
compared with May was small in groceries, 
hardware, furniture and drugs. The in- 
crease, compared with June a year ago, 
ranged from 6.4 per cent. for groceries to 
50.4 per cent. for furniture. 

Banks of the South are optimistic. No 
unusual demands have been made upon them. 
In certain sections, however, the cost of 
making crops is reported higher than last 
year—due largely to the scarcity of labor 
brought about by the migration of thou- 
sands of negroes to the factories of the 
East and West. This labor shortage is a 
factor to which the South will have to recon- 
cile itself, for in spite of the loud and bit- 
ter protests of employers, the men will 
continue to go in search of the wages which 
seem higher and, even making allowances 
for different living conditions, are higher, 
than are paid in the South, especially on the 
plantations. There are many students who 
foresee a change of farming conditions in 
the South, with the small landowner, who 
knows more about agriculture than the 


common “hands” of today, and who is able 
to tear a greater return out of the soil 
through intensive methods, becoming more 
and more a factor. 

Weekly reports made by thirty-nine repre- 
sentative banks in the sixth district show 
an increase of $6,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts for the week ending July 3, but 
loans secured by Government obligations 
showed a small decline, as did time de- 
posits. Savings deposits continue to show 
an increase over the preceding month, and 
are also greater than during the same period 
of last year. 

Development of the foreign trade terminal 
on the west bank of the Mississippi oppo- 
site to New Orleans is proceeding steadily, 
with the purchase of an 8000 acre tract by 
the New City Company Inc. The United 
Fruit Company has purchased a site, and 
announces its intention to erect wharves 
there when its business justifies. The dock 
board has announced that it will seek to 
have the frontage in question put under its 
jurisdiction through special legislation, so 
that the port facilities can all be governed 
by one policy. The dock board now has 
control over the east side facilities, and 
part of the west side, already developed. 

Imports at New Orleans during June to- 
taled $13,334,356, the third highest for the 
month on record, the years 1920 and 1919 
being first and second, respectively. 

Announcement is made that a million dol- 
lar hunting club is to be developed on Pecan 
Island in Vermillion Parish, Louisiana, for 
which purpose 125,000 acres of land have 
been purchased. Members will be Northern 
capitalists. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Investment Bankers Association — at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 


HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES OPENING OF NEW 
BRANCH 


R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
has announced that the bank would open 
its seventh branch bank early in the fall. 
The new bank will be known as the St. 
Charles Avenue Branch of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company and will be the 
only banking house on the avenue. 

The bank has acquired a long term lease 
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The Old Pirst 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE = Over fifty ~ seven 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $30,000,000 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory ; 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


President 














on the fine building hitherto occupied by 
A. and J. Solari, Ltd., as a grocery store. 
There will be no exterior alterations of the 
building, and the chief interior changes will 
be the installation of bank fixtures and of 
safe deposit vaults. 

The new branch will solve the problem 
that confronts many uptown depositors who 
have complained that when they drive down- 
town to transact business at the main of- 
fice, they are frequently unable to find a 
place to park their cars. The tremendous 
traffic congestion in the downtown streets 
thus has created a new business problem 
and the decision of the board to establish 
a branch on the avenue was prompted by 
a desire to solve it. 


ALABAMA BANKERS CONVENTION 


The officers elected at the 1923 convention 
of the Alabama Bankers Association are 
as follows: President—Adolphe Hohenberg, 
First National Bank, Wetumpka; _vice- 
presiicnt—M. A. Vincentelli, vice-president 
Alaboina Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery; 
Secre':ry-treasurer—H. T. Bartlett, vice- 


president American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Birmingham. 

Officials of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Alabama: 

Member executive council, Oscar Wells, 
Birmingham; vice-president for Alabama, 
Clyde Hendrix, Decatur; member nominat- 
ing committee, E. C. Melvin, Selma; alter- 
nate member nominating committee, S. F. 
Clabaugh, Tuscaloosa; Trust Company 
division, H. H. Montgomery, Anniston; 
Savings Bank division, C. M. Williamson, 
Birmingham; National Bank division, J. L. 
Crawford, Dothan; State Bank division, A. 
H. Dabbs, Carrollton. 


BALTIMORE BANK CHANGES NAME 


The management of the National Bank 
of Baltimore has announced changes in 
plans for its associate, the Emerson Trust 
Company. Instead of this title the chartered 
name will be the Century Trust Company. 
The title selected has been suggested by the 
fact that the National Bank of Baltimore 
was founded in 1795. The capital stock will 
be divided into 10,000 shares of a par value 
of $50 each, the subscription price being 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








$100, providing $500,000 capital and $500,000 
surplus. 


R. S. HECHT STARTS NEW BUILDING 


R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
turned the first spadeful of earth, recently, 
in the construction of the building that is to 
be the new home of that bank’s Mid-City 
Branch. 

Mr. Hecht “bore down” in the presence 
of George J. Glover, the contractor for the 
building, Maurice B. Reilly, representing 





RUDOLF S. HECHT 
President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
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the architectural firm of Rathbone DeBuys, 
Ben E. Hanna, manager of the Mid-City 
Branch, F. W. Ellsworth, Alvin P. Howard, 
and other officials of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The new building will be located on the 
corner of Canal street and North Carrollton 
avenue. Its erection has been deemed a 
necessity for some time, owing to the in- 
creased service given by the branch which 
has completely outgrown its present quar- 
ters. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


A condensed statement of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of South Carolina, Columbia, 
as of June 30 last showed total assets of 
$3,047,971, of which loans and discounts 
amounted to $1,900,427 and cash and in 
banks to $317,201. On the debit side of the 
statement deposits were given as $1,705,231, 
capital at $500,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits as $65,670. The officers of 
the bank are as follows: A. F. Lever, pres- 
ident; W. A. Coleman, W. J. Conway, C. L. 
Kibler, A. H. Kohn, Julien C. Rogers (vice- 
president and cashier) and Allen L. Rogers, 
vice-presidents, and E. C. Barnard, D. P. 
Campbell and R. E. Halford, Jr., assistant 
cashiers. 


COLUMBIA BANK REORGANIZED 


The Palmetto National Bank of Columbia, 
S. C., was recently succeeded by the Colum- 
bia National Bank, an institution organized 
for the purpose of taking over its assets 
and assuming its liabilities. The new bank 
has a capital of $500,000. Its officers are: 
G. M. Berry, president; T. J. Cottingham, 
vice-president; H. C. Leaman, cashier and 
T. E. Marchant, assistant cashier. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuarres L. Hays 


ANKERS in Chicago expect firmer 

money rates for the next sixty days or 
so. It is not believed that 51% per cent. 
will be exceeded, but improvement is noted 
in the borrowing demand, business is active 
for the time of the year, and when the de- 
mands for funds for crop moving purposes 
become more important a stiffening of 
the market would be only natural. At 
present commercial paper is being placed 
in moderate volume at 5 to 51%, per cent., 
the rates which prevailed for several months. 
Some brokers have liberal offerings at 51,, 
but there is still a considerable volume of 
business at 5 per cent. In Texas and some 


other parts of the Southwest, where the in- 
flow of money from this year’s crops is free, 
buying of paper has increased, but to the 
northward home loan demands still call for 
most of the bank’s surplus funds. 

A feeling of confidence in regard to the 
business of the fall is general in both 


financial and commercial circles. As the 
head of one of the largest mercantile con- 
cerns in the city expressed it: 

“Nobody has a surplus of merchandise. 
The stocks of merchants as a rule are in 
healthy condition. The summer turnover 
has been good. The margin of supplies 
with wholesalers and jobbers also is narrow. 
For these reasons our house is going out and 
buying goods on a liberal scale, with the 
idea that before long there will be a strong 
demand for them and we will have them, 
while some others may not.” 

Buying for fall by the retailer is con- 
siderably in excess of that at the corres- 
ponding time last year. Price readjust- 
ments, especially on textiles, have been about 
complet: d and the markets are more steady. 
The demand for staple cottons has been 
stimulated by the strength of the market 
for the raw material since the publication 
of the last Government crop report. Com- 
mitments are being made in larger volume, 
but it is noteworthy that there is still a 


decided disinclination on the part of: mer- 
chants to cover their needs very far in the 
future. 

Woolen dress goods are in good demand 
notwithstanding higher prices. Silks also 
are sought, and anything in the line of 
ready-to-wear goods finds a free outlet. The 
retail trade is better in the industrial and 
metropolitan districts than in the agricul- 
tural sections, but even in the latter there 
is satisfactory distribution in spite of the 
decline in the prices of farm products. 

Calamitous talk about the farmer does not 
seem to have much foundation outside of 
political channels. There is no disposition 
to belittle the plight of the wheat grower, 
who has been threatened with severe losses 
by the breaking of the market through $1 
wheat because of the large crops grown 
abroad and the obstacles to export business 
presented by the demoralized condition of 
the exchange markets. But even in this 
quarter things are looking up since the last 
Government report, which cut nearly 25,- 
000,000 bushels from the prospective wheat 
yield of the year, bringing it down to 793,- 
000,000 bushels. Diversification of crops is 
being strongly urged as one way to a solu- 
tion of the wheat grower’s problem. An- 
other, which may have an important bear- 
ing on the disposal of this year’s surplus, 
is the feeding of the grain to livestock, 
which is now under way in several important 
districts of the Central West. Gain in weight 
on animals, it has been found by experi- 
ments at the Missouri and Nebraska agri- 
cultural colleges, can be put on more cheaply 
with 70 cent wheat than with corn at 
present prices. 

Aside from the wheat-grower, however, 
the farmer is not in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. As pointed out by E. T. Meredith of 
Iowa, former secretary of agriculture, the 
year’s crops are abundant and will bring 
the producer $500,000,000 more than last 
year notwithstanding lower prices. The 
manner in which the rural sections of the 
Central West have pulled out from under a 
load of debt in the last two or three years 
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Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 


of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 

















is astonishing. That liquidation has come 
out of the soil and would not have been 
possible were the farmer’s financial condition 
anything like as bad as some political agi- 
tators seek to make the public believe. 

A little study of the bank loan figures 
of the State of Iowa, in this connection, is 
illuminating. On December 31, 1920, the 
national banks of Iowa had rediscounts and 
bills payable (the latter including loans 
made by them from correspondent banks) 
totaling $97,609,000. For the state banks of 
Iowa these items aggregated $80,143,000, 
making a grand total of $177,752,000. In 
their responses to the call of April 3, 1928, 
the Iowa national banks showed rediscounts 
and bills payable of $11,339,000, while the 
state banks reported similar items totaling 
$34,232,000, an aggregate of $45,571,000. 
Here is a shrinkage of $132,181,000 in the 
load of debt which the deflation period 
placed upon the Hawkeye state, bringing its 
obligations close to the normal. The farmer 
has been paying up. Iowa is typical, so 
far as reflecting the financial status of the 
farmer is concerned. 

Steel plants of the district continue to 
run at 85 to 91 per cent. of capacity and 
within the last few weeks there has been 
noted a revival in the demand for their 
products. The railroads are in the market 
for good sized tonnages of materials for 
track and car rehabilitation. Demand for 
structural steel holds up well, although there 
are fewer new projects. Steel for oil storage 
tanks is being taken in large quantities. 
Requirements of automobile makers have 
slackened somewhat, but are still substan- 
tial in volume. Pig iron has eased off to 
around $27, but is picking up again. Steel 
plants as a rule are booked full for the 
remainder of the year. 

Railroad traffic holds up to record pro- 
portions. In the last few weeks there has 
been a large increase due to the movement 
of new grain and in some quarters there 
have appeared signs of car shortage. The 
carriers have received from the shops tens 
of thousands of new cars in the last year, 
and are in better postion to handle the heavy 
freight offerings next fall than ever before. 
These satisfactory transportation conditions 
are being reflected in improved earnings, 
although in this respect the western lines 
are in a much less favorable position than 
those of the East. 
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their BANK ADMITTED TO CLEARING The Old State National Bank was suc- 
rarket HOUSE cessor to the Old State Bank of Indiana, 
is for F - 
: The Noel State Bank, Chicago, has been eryeney~tae — ome ems ont Siaetors 
d for : Fagg . Of the Old National Bank will be the same 
admitted to direct membership in the Chi- Tost 
there ae ore sae , as those of the Old State National Bank, 
cago Clearing House Association, of which . ; 
orage : cae ae : : viz.: Wm. H. McCurdy, president; F. R. 
it has been an affiliated member since 1914. - ‘ : 1 gear 
tities. Wilson, vice-president; J. O. Davis, vice- 
have fect ee : : . . president and cashier; H. J. Reimer and 
wae NEW BANK IN -RUSHV ILLE, A. F. Bader, assistant cashiers; directors: 
off to INDIANA Wm. H. McCurdy, president Hercules Cor- 
Steel Due to a union of the People’s National poration, president; Marcus S. Sonntag, 
the Bank and the People’s Loan and Trust Com- president American Trust and Savings 
, pany, affiliated institutions, of Rushville, Bank; James T. Walker, attorney-at-law; 
Indiana, a new bank has been formed. It Sidney L. Ichenhauser, Ichenhauser Co.; 
| pro- is known as the American National Bank, Samuel L. Orr, Orr Iron Co.; F. R. Wilson, 
re has and has a capital of $100,000 and surplus of vice-president; H. C. Kleymeyer, Standard 
ement $60,000. Robert A. Innis is president and Brick Mfg. Co.; G. A. Trimble, Vulcan Plow 
there Glen Foster, cashier. Co.; Louis A. Daus, Anchor Supply Co.; 
The J. O. Davis, vice-president and cashier; J. L. 
s tens EVANSVILLE, INDIANA HAS NEW Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., and H. D. Bour- 
vear, BANK land, Red Spot Paint and Varnish Co. 
heavy ; The deposits of the Old State National 
s Appication has been received by the Bank on June 30 were $7,297,825, and the 


yefore. ee ™ : 
‘ nt Comptroller of the Currency to organize the resources on the same date were $8,820,701. 
lition Old National Bank in Evansville, Ind. This 














ning, bank will begin business October 1, suc- NEW CHICAGO BANK 
. lines ceeding to the business of the Old State ea ‘ - 
than i Nation Bank of Evansville, with capital The new West-City Trust and Savings 
’ of 85 ) and surplus of $100,000. Bank of Chicago, located at Fullerton and 
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Cicero avenues, began business last month. 
The newly organized institution has a capi- 
tal of $100,000 and a surplus of $10,000. 
The stock, in shares of $100 each, was sold 
at $125 per share. Raymond G. Kimbell, 
president of the Kimbell Trust and Savings 
Bank, is president of the new institution. 
Charles F. Hellberg of the Irving Park 
Dairy Co., is vice-president, and Axel G. 
Johnson, formerly assistant cashier of the 
Kimbell Bank, is cashier of the West-City 
Trust and Savings Bank. The directors are: 
William O. Olsen, Charles F. Hellberg, 
Albert J. Ross, Edward H. Olsen, Frank C. 
Voisinet, Raymond G. Kimbell, Leo J. 
Winiecki, Arthur L. Thorsen, Burt T. 
Wheeler, F. E. Lammert and Charles 
Jarchow. 


TWO CHICAGO BANKS MERGED 


The Century Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has been consolidated with the Chi- 
cago Trust Company. The new institution 
is now located in the banking querters pre- 
pared for it in the new Chicago Trust 
Building at Monroe and Clark Streets. Both 
banks have shown steady and consistent 
growth since their organizations. The de- 
posits of the combined banks will be ap- 
proximately $19,500,000 and total resources 
about $24,500,000. “The fundamental rea- 
son for the consolidation,” said President 
Lucius Teter of the Chicago Trust Company, 
“was based on the desire on the part of 
directors and officers of the Century Bank 
to secure added facilities and more com- 
prehensive service for their customers than 
they were themselves able to give. The 
Century Bank is in splendid shape,” Mr. 
Teter added, “and we are delighted with 
the opportunity to welcome its customers as 
a part of the Chicago Trust Company.” 
John W. Fowler, who organized the Cen- 
tury Trust and Savings Bank and who has 
been its president continuously, will become 
a vice-president of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany. He will be joined in his new con- 
nection by the entire staff of officers and 
employees of the Century Bank. 

The following new directors were elected: 


Charles H. Requa, P. C. Dings, A. ©. 


Thompson and John W. Fowler. 


EDGAR L. MATTSON DECORATED BY 
SWEDISH KING 

During a visit in an official capacity as 

chairman of the Minnesota delegation to the 

Gothenburg Tercentennial Exposition, Ed- 

gar L. Mattson, vice-president of the 

Midland National Bank of Minneapolis and 





EDGAR L. MATTSON 


Vice-president Midland National Bank, 
Minneapolis 


chairman of the executive committee of the 
National bank division of the American 
Bankers Association, was admitted to the 
Swedish Order of Vasa as a commander by 
King Gustaf. The Order of Vasa is an order 
of merit founded in 1772 by King Gustavus 
the Third. During the delegation’s stay in 
Sweden, its members were guests at a state 
dinner given by the King. Mr. Mattson 
presented a resolution passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, and re- 
ceived in return greetings from the King 
to the people of Minnesota. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMvueEt SosLanp 


UIETLY but surely the Western 

States are proceeding to make the most 
of the abnormal crop growing season now 
coming to a close. No great enthusiasm is 
manifest over the yield of any crop. The 
probable aggregate of the harvests now 
promises to be smaller than in 1922. Just 
now there is a better tone in live stock 
markets than in the grain centers. The 
influence of Europe hovers over both, but 
has made itself most apparent to date over 
grain. Industrially, recessions are the rule, 
or at least there is absent any decided up- 
ward trend in operations even with a new 
season at hand. 

“We can’t all make a living out of the 
wheat crop that is moving with no export 
buying of any importance”, a grain mer- 
chant at Kansas City remarked during 
August, when the wheat movement out of 
the winter wheat states was at its peak. 

“Business will improve if live stock mar- 
kets continue to do as well”, a stock yards 
banker of national reputation said on the 
same market at practically the same time. 

The two foregoing remarks throw interest- 
ing light on the business situation in the 
Western states. With additional considera- 
tion of the status of the oil industry with 
its serious over-production, and with a brief 
review of conditions in lumber, mining, mer- 
cantile and banking lines, one can form a 
fair outline of the economic conditions of 
the Western States. 

In the matter of yields, greatest disap- 
pointment is apparent over the yields of 


winter wheat and spring wheat, together 
with the markets for these cereals. Within 
the group of states comprising the Western 


territory there are located the largest winter 
wheat state and the largest spring wheat 


raise Kansas, the largest winter wheat 
growcr, has about 79,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat this year, compared with the harvest 


of 12°.737,000 bushels in 1922. North Dakota, 


normally the largest spring wheat raiser, is 
credited with a crop of 65,024,000 bushels for 
this year, against the 1922 harvest of 123,- 
234,000. These are tremendous shrinkages, 
it is obvious. Montana and Oklahoma have 
better wheat crops, but the gains in the 
two states are not equal to one-half the 
losses in either North Dakota or Kansas. 
Black rust and heat ravages reduced the 
spring wheat production very sharply, while 
in Kansas and neighboring winter wheat 
states hot weather and the dry winter of 
the past year played havoc with the crop. 
Nebraska is one of the states that has almost 
been a failure as far as wheat is concerned. 
Following the recent confirmation of seri- 
ous shrinkages in the production of wheat, 
the market for the grain recorded a mod- 
erate rise from the low levels late in July, 
when wheat was quoted at the cheapest 
prices in about eleven years, as low as 70 
and 75 cents a bushel to Kansas farmers. 
The sensational crop losses in the Western 
States are offset in part by the better har- 
vest of soft wheat in the Central States 
and increased production in the Pacific 
Northwest. The total wheat crop for the 
United States is 69,000,000 bushels less than 
for 1922. There is even some talk of a 
bread wheat shortage, because along with 
the reduced production in the Western 
States, which are primarily bread wheat 
raisers, the quality is inferior and will 
necessitate the use of more bushels to each 
barrel of flour. Still, the price situation on 
the wheat of this territory is disappoint- 
ing to growers. The outstanding reason is 
the fact that Europe is a very poor buyer. 
Serious consideration is also being given to 
the possibility of the importation of Cana- 
dian wheat by the United States even with 
the present duty of 30 cents a bushel. At 
this writing the Canadian prices are only 
moderately above an exportable level after 
making allowance for the 30 cent duty. 
What Washington legislator dreamed 
that the 30-cent-a-bushel tariff would not 
suffice to keep Canadian wheat out of the 
United States? The most foresighted prob- 
ably believed the tariff would close Amer- 
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out of coal property. Our 
records show that we have done 
it for 40 years. Give us the 
chance to make your coal 
property make money for you. 
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ica’s doors to Canadian wheat under all con- 
ditions. That there is talk of importations 
when the Canadian crop moves shortly is 
due to the poor European buying situation 
together with the sharply reduced supply of 
bread wheat available from United States 
farms. Canada has somewhat less wheat 
than in 1922, but the crop is the second 
largest on record. The record Canadian 
harvest was gathered in 1922. With this 
extraordinary prospect, there is no reason 
for surprise over the keen disoppointment 
of the Western States over wheat. 

Thanks to the generous corn crop in pros- 
pect, together with the profits from feeding 
cattle the past year, there is a large demand 
for stocker and feeder cattle. This is help- 
ing to sustain the market for grass cattle 
in general, and graziers are reporting profits 
as a rule. Corn-fed cattle, which are very 
searce, are extremely high, but only a few 
loads are bringing the exceptional prices. In 
some of the winter wheat areas where wheat 
land was abandoned early there will be more 
feed and increased live stock feeding. Some 
pastures have been and are still dry, but 
thus far the grazing season has proved suc- 
cessful. The movement of cattle is running 
ahead of last year, and the grass season as 
a whole promises to close with increased 
marketings. If labor enjoys good employ- 
ment through the winter and spring, it is 
hoped that cattle finished in the meantime 
will bring profitable prices. This is one of 
the keys to business in the Western States 
in coming months. At the moment the cat- 


igo 


tle breeding sections feel better than the 
wheat districts. 

Sheep and lambs do not compare so favor- 
ably with a year ago as cattle, but profitable 
prices still prevail. More lambs are moving 
out of the range states because the past 
feeding season was hardly profitable, with 
the result that feeders are not eager for 
thin lambs except at sharp concessions. 
Flockmasters have been holding back lambs 
later than usual to obtain added weight, 
planning to sell more of their output to 
packers. Prices are now about $2 lower 
than a year ago on lambs. One of the rea- 
sons is the dullness and weakness in wool. 
Larger supplies are also an influence. Com- 
pared with the average of recent years, 
lambs and sheep are still high. 

Hogs sold better than expected during 
August, but were out of line with the ab- 
normally high prices on corn. Export trade 
showed some improvement, and packers re- 
ported domestic trade holding surprisingly 
well. With a disparity between corn and 
hog prices, packers have complained of many 
inferior offerings of hogs, reflecting liquida- 
tion of holdings by farmers. Even with 
liquidation, however, heavy receipts of hogs 
are in prospect. There is some reason for 
anticipating that hogs will be a more sat- 
isfactory source of revenue for farmers than 
a number of other crops and products, in- 
cluding even cattle, in coming years. Once 
Europe settles her reparations problems, 
there is reason to expect that industry there 
will revive. With more employment, one of 
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the products that will be in demand from 
the United States no matter how economical 
Europe must be, is provisions. This promises 
to make hogs more attractive even if the 
demand from domestic consumers declines 
with a lessening of industrial activity. 

Under the influence of comparatively high 
cotton prices, mules are maintaining a 
steady tone. Horses continue cheap. Un- 
less cotton prices change drastically down- 
ward, mule raisers have ahead a season of 
profitable prices. 

Next to grain and live stock, oil is 
the center of attention. In Oklahoma, 
with a larger crop of wheat, the de- 
pression in oil is an offsetting influence. 
Oklahoma was the largest oil producer 
prior to the sensational rise of California in 
production. Drastic cuts recently made in 
gasoline tell the story of depression in oil. 
Of course, even current low prices mean 
profits for many producers, but refiners are 
having a hard time. Another industry that 
18 experiencing quiet is lumber. Disappoint- 
ment is apparent over the failure of the 
lumber market to record improvement with 
the changing season. Mining is quiet. 

Mercantile business is better in cities than 

7 


in the rural districts, but quiet is the rule 
in cities. Country merchants are carrying 
small stocks. They were slow to prepare for 
the after-harvest business. Farmers did not 
anticipate good harvets. Wholesalers fol- 
lowed in line. As a result, the disappoint- 
ing wheat crop is not setting business back 
sharply. However, there is little hope of 
improvement. In the cities there are more 
signs of readjustments to the farmers’ 
levels. 

Financially, the prospect is that banks 
will do very well to maintain their present 
deposits a year from today. Where exclu- 
sive wheat districts experience a failure, 
there is a possibility of some local banking 
difficulties. However, the Western States 
on the whole have fewer farm debts than a 
year ago, although the obligations are large 
enough. Farmers are conserving. It is a 
rule that disappointing years for farmers 
are not so severe on banks as expected be- 
cause of the economies farmers effect. The 
fall will probably see a larger demand for 
money to finance live stock feeding opera- 
tions, but other borrowing is light. Good 
returns from live stock, if realized, will pro- 
vide a bright phase to the business situation. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


Credit Department, Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


CCORDING to reports and figures 

available at this writing, the business 
situation on the Pacific Coast during the 
first half of the current year has been 
largely characterized and predominated by a 
spirit of caution and some hesitancy in most 
dealings. As has been expressed in these 
columns before, the entire period has in- 
clined one to the belief that the whole Pa- 
cific Coast, if it may be said to be suffering 
from anything, is suffering not from an ex- 
cess of optimism, nor adversely from preva- 
lent pessimism, but rather from an excess of 
caution. 

This has been best evidenced by the falling 
off of the totals of credit advanced by the 
banks in the region particularly in the 
latter part of this period. The falling off 
is not in sums at all alarming, but the 
diminishing demands on member banks for 
credit have been noticeable, and discounts at 
the Federal Reserve bank decreased 
slightly. 

However, no check in productive activity 
is noticeable. The lumber mills of the re- 
gion have been operated at greater than 
single shift operation. Production in west- 
ern Washington and Oregon, as shown by 
reports from mills having 75 per cent. of 
the total output, was 22.70 per cent. greater 
in the first half of 1928 than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1922, 106.73 per cent. 
greater than the same six months of 1921, 
and 21.43 per cent. greater than in the 
same period of 1920, the peak year. Figures 
for shipments of lumber correspond in 
ratio roughly to these figures, as do the 
figures for orders up to July 1. Everything 
points to a banner year in this industry. 

Building operations in all sections of the 
Coast continue their upward trend, with 
the resultant demand almost everywhere for 

construction labor. Very little unemploy- 


ment is found at any point, and certainly 
not in skilled construction workers, where 
the demand, particularly in the large cen- 
ters, has often been ahead of the supply 
during the summer months. 

Conditions in the petroleum industry are 
worthy of more lengthy discussion than the 
present. Suffice it to say that overproduc- 
tion in California has become so alarming 
that numerous conferences of producers, 
large and small, have been held in an effort 
to come to some solution of the problem. 
As much oil as is possible is being shipped 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that over 50 per cent. of the 
exports from Los Angeles harbor, where the 
industry now centers, are of oil and oil 
products. Naturally the small producers 
are the most affected and most concerned, 
but while some curtailment has been brought 
about by the shutting down of some of the 
larger producing wells, no real solution has 
been found. Several small refineries have 
sprung up close to the fields during the cur- 
rent year, but most of these have been able 
to market their products only by cutting 
prices. Rumors of a gasoline rate war have 
been heard in several Coast cities, and it is 
said that one may buy gasoline for as low as 
11 to 138 cents retail, but the large refineries 
have apparently not been involved, as sta- 
tion prices remain steady in settled dis- 
tricts. 

Apparently the volume of business in the 
Pacific States reported so far in 1923 is 
way ahead of the first half of 1922, per 
cents. of increase running as high as 20 for 
one month and averaging almost that for 
the entire period. Both wholesale and re- 
tail sales, while they show seasonal fluctua- 
tions, continue higher than a year ago. The 
number of business failures has been larger, 
but chiefly small firms have been involved, 
and the total amount in any one month has 
not been as great as in January 1922. Price 
levels in general have declined during the 
entire period, prices of the non-ferrous 
metals, including copper, lead, and zinc now 
being approximately 15 per cent. below the 
recent peak in March 1923. 
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Interesting data is received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicting bumper 
crops for Oregon in 1923 in spite of damag- 
ing rains in that section during the fore part 
of the year. The Federal estimate is that 
20,045,000 bushels of wheat will be produced 
this year as compared with a five year aver- 
age of 17,115,000 bushels; 3,080,000 bushels 
of barley as compared with a five year 
average of 2,493,000 bushels; 2,277,000 tons 
of hay as against a five year average of 
2,122,000 tons: 5,045,000 bushels of potatoes 
as against a five year average of 4,867,000 
bushels; and 4,851,000 bushels of commercial 
apples as against the five year average of 
3,472,000 bushels. Figures at the close of the 
cereal year showed that the crop just moved 
out had dropped heavily in comparison with 
the banner year of 1921. Rains have in- 
jured the cherry and berry crops to some 
extent, but harvest was well along before 
the rains came, and the benefit to later fruit 

apples, pears and prunes—is expected to 
offset the damage to cherries and berries. 

Reports of the meeting of silver miners 
from all over the world called by Nevada 
miners at Reno in August were not avail- 
able at this writing. The conference of pro- 
ducers was precipitated by the termination 
of Government purchases of American sil- 
ver at $1 an ounce, under the terms of the 
Pittman act, and great things are expected 
of it by those concerned. The plan on foot 
form some sort of an association, 
similar to that formed by the copper pro- 
ducers after the war, which will unite all 
the producing centers of the American con- 
tinent into a body powerful enough to exert 
an influence in fixing world prices in the 
commodity in which they deal. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the world’s output 
of the white metal will be represented at 
the meeting. 

Meanwhile the termination of Government 
buying of silver at $1 an ounce has not had 
the serious effect on the mining industry 
in Nevada that had really been expected by 


is to 


the producers themselves. Several pro- 
ducers are considering curtailment of pro- 
duction, however, stating that foreign prices 


are not sufficient to make production profit- 
able. None of the big producers have ceased 
operations, although several affiliated com- 
panies have reduced their working forces 
somewhat. 

A serious frost in June in Nevada 
damaved crops badly in some districts. The 
canteioupe yield of the state will suffer a 
loss of about 40 per cent. and garden truck 
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and alfalfa in some places were ruined. 
Potatoes and berries were set back some- 
what, but warmer weather in July has im- 
proved conditions. 

There has been little change in the mar- 
ket situation of Nevada cattle, sheep and 
wool in the past few months. The price of 
lambs has held up, but growers expect a de- 
cline before long. Some cattlemen who 
have had to sell their stock to liquidate 
maturing indebtedness say they are losing 
money on the present market. Few sales 
of wool are reported. The prevailing price 
ranges from 35 to 37 cents, and many wool 
growers refuse to sell at that figure. From 
750,000 to 1,000,000 pounds of Nevada wool 
have been pooled and shipped to Boston 
for storage, with instructions not to sell 
for less than 40 cents. It is estimated that 
three-fourths of the state’s wool crop has 
been sold. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Arizona—at Tucson, October 26-27. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


The farmers of California have been con- 
spicuously successful during the period of 
general farm depression in the rest of the 
country, according to the recent report of 
the agricultural committee of the Oregon 
Bankers Association. For years California 
growers have been experimenting—develop- 
ing and perfecting their co-operative com- 
modity organizations until today the 
obvious conclusion is that these associations 
are, in the main, the cause of their con- 
tinued prosperity. The extent to which Cal- 
ifornia products are marketed collectively 
will be realized when it is remembered that 
twenty-two important crops are now 
handled through these associations. Last 
year out of a total crop production for the 
entire state of $879,000,000, it is claimed 
that $260,000,000 was sold under the group 
marketing plan and that, notwithstanding 
the large advertising expense, the growers 
received 48 cents of the consumers’ dollar, 
as contrasted with the 8 cents they averaged 
before these associations were functioning. 
In Denmark, the home of the co-operative 
marketing system, the growers have been 
receiving 72 cents of the consumers’ dollar. 





First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAII.LTD 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
Fen NN 0068000 csecesinnce 24,774,697.72 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. G. G. Fuller, Vice-Pres 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipehu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 
Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 

















Very few American farming communities 
get half that return. 

The brilliant organizer of these concerns, 
Aaron Sapiro, has been preaching co-opera- 
tive marketing from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, as a remedy for the 
farmers’ ills, and his efforts are being sup- 
ported by many leaders of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, LOS ANGELES 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


To meet a great increase in business, Cal- 
ifornia Bank, Los Angeles, has added a 
vice-president, five junior vice-presidents, 
four assistant cashiers and two assistant 
secretaries to its official staff. The new 
home office is located in the California Bank 
Building at 625 South Spring street. This 
makes thirty-five offices of this bank in 
operation in Los Angeles and suburbs. 

G. L. Alexander, formerly cashier, be- 
comes a vice-president and T. E. Ivey, Jr., 
formerly assistant cashier, becomes cashier. 
H. M. Coffin, H. C. Hunt, A. A. Lamm, R. P. 
Lehmer and M. K. Salmon were elected 
junior vice-presidents; A. T. Brett, J. D. 
Farmer, H. M. French, C. H. Sundquist, 
assistant cashiers and R. P. Burt and F. J. 
Callinan, assistant secretaries. 

Discussing this increae in the personnel 
of the bank family, President A. M. Chaffey 
said: 

“The principal reasons for the promotions 
are to take care of the very substantial 
growth in California Bank’s business, and 
at the same time provide an efficient work- 
ing organization for the new home office. 






































The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


HE “intensive” cultivation of 

present customers of a bank 
and the systematizing of efforts to 
secure new ones are the keynotes 
of this book by T. D. MacGregor, 
the well-known writer on thrift and 
financial advertising. 


The author’s long and successful 
experience in every phase of finan- 
cial advertising has brought him into 
contact with many bankers and ad- 
vertising men. He is _ familiar 
with the many problems of getting 
new business for financial institu- 
tions and has a first-hand knowl- 
edge of how to solve them. 


Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the 
book contains the prize paper on 
“New Business and Analysis of Ac- 
counts” by James B. Birmingham of 
the National City Bank. 


This paper won the 1917 Cannon 
Prize given by New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, for 
the best two-thousand-word paper 
on this subject. 


“The New Business Department” 
is unique in its field. There is abso- 
lutely no other published work on 
this subject. If you want to have a 
concise yet complete idea of how to 
conduct a Publicity and New Busi- 
ness Department in your bank, large 
or small, you will need this book as 
an inspiration and guide. It is worth 
many times its price—$1.25—to any 
bank or trust company that wants 
te make the most of its opportuni- 
ties both in developing present cus- 
tomers and in getting new ones. 





Banxkers PustisHine Comrany, New York 
I am enclosing $1.25 for a copy of “The New Business Department.” It 
is understood that if the book is not satisfactory I may return it and you will 


refund the money. 
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ADDRESS 
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We will continue to maintain the Eighth 
and Broadway bank. 

“A strong personnel is one of the essen- 
tial elements of successful banking to which 
| attribute a large part of California Bank’s 
success. The promotions just made are in 
line with our policy to promote to larger 
responsibilities, the young men who have 
grown up with our bank, as they develop 
ability.” 


BANK CHANGES NAME 


The Growers National Bank of Fresno, 
California, has charged its name to the 
First National Ban in Fresno. Its capital 
is $200,000. The institution, which has been 
established since October 1919, has undivided 
profits of $243,063. Its officers are Lucius 
Powers, president; M. L. Wells, cashier, and 
E. L. R. Trimble and H. A. 


assistant cashiers. 


Thompson, 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST REALTY 
COMPANY ORGANIZED 


Stockholders of the First National Bank 


of Los Angeles, the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank and the First 
Securities Company were advised by 


President Henry M. Robinson of the organ- 
ization of the Pacific Southwest Realty 
Company, and were offered the prior 
right until July 1 to subscribe to a total 
of $3,000,000 614, cumulative preferred serial 
stock of the Realty Company at $100 per 
share. 

The Pacific Southwest Realty Company 
has been incorporated for the purpose of 
purchasing from the First National Bank of 
Ios Angeles and the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank the real estate and 
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buildings owned by these institutions and 
utilized wholly or in part in the conduct 
of their banking business. The acquisition 
of additional property in the future suit- 
able for banking premises and the construc- 
tion of buildings thereon will likewise be 
undertaken by the Realty Company, which 
will own and manage all properties. 


BANK MERGER IN SAN FRANCISCO 


According to newspaper reports from San 
Francisco, an amalgamation of the American 
National Bank and the Security Bank and 
Trust Company of that city was effected 
at a meeting of the officers and stockholders 
of both institutions. The resulting institu- 
tion, it is said, will be known as the Ameri- 
can Bank of San Francisco and will have 
deposits in excess of $26,000,000 and re- 
sources of about $40,000,000. The Ameri- 
can National Bank was converted into a 
state institution on August 6, it is said, in 
order to effect the consolidation. 


ALBANY, ORE., BANKS 
CONSOLIDATED 


ARE 


A consolidation of the banking firm of 
J. W. Cusick & Co. of Albany, Ore., with 
the First National Bank and its affiliated 
institution, the First Savings Bank, of that 
place has been consummated. As a result 
of the merger the capital of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Savings Bank 
have been increased to $125,000 and $62,500, 
respectively. P. A. Young is president of 
both institutions. The banking firm of J. W. 
Cusick & Co. was founded in 1892 by J. W. 
Cusick. His three sons have operated the 
bank for some years past. The First Na- 
tional Bank was established in 1871. 














The Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking; Formerly with the 
Chase National Bank, New York 


Second Edition containing the complete Text of the 
Negotiable Instrument Law and other Additions 
Now Ready 


What Others Say About This Book: 


“To young men ambitious of becoming bank tellers, Mr. Munn’s book will 
come as a boon and a blessing. They will learn therefrom all that the teller 
should be.”—The Annalist. 


“In this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, methods, and 
processes of the paying teller’s department with their interrelations are set forth. 
Not only are the mere mechanical operations described, but also the transactions 
out of which conditions arise, which if not understood and interpreted by the 
paying teller in accordance with banking law and custom, might involve the bank 
eos - = 

“The book will not only prove useful to paying tellers, assistants, money 
clerks, and other bank employees, who wish to clarify and “check” their knowledge 
of their work, but also to the business executive and layman who daily draw, 
accept, deposit, and cash various credit instruments.”—Administration. 


“This is a most interesting book. We have never been a paying teller; we 
never expect to be one. But we read the “Paying Teller’s Department” by Glenn 
G. Munn, with a great deal of zest and interest. The facts about any man’s 
job are interesting, and worth while if for no other reason than that they help us 
to understand what the other fellow is up against. * * * 

“The pages on the handling of checks at the window are interesting and 
worth the reading of every one who handles a bank account. * * Incidentally 
the layman picks up bits of interesting information from the reading of these 
pages.—The Office Economist. 

CONTENTS 

The Relative Use of Money and Credit; Qualifications of a Good Paying Teller; The 
Paying Teller’s Duties; Organization Chart of Paying Functions; Cash Reserves and Cash 
Requirements; The Paying Tellers’ Cages; The Unit Paying-Receiving System; Methods 
of Safeguarding Paying Teller’s Cash; Cashing Checks; The Paying Teller’s Cash Proof; 
Risks of the Paying Teller; Stop-Payments; Alterations and Forgeries; Certifications; 
Sources of Money Supply; The Money Department; What a Paying Teller and Money 
Counter Should Know About the Various Kinds of Money; Chart Showing Various Kinds 
of United States Money with Their Leading Characteristics; Separating Good and Usable 
Money from Mutilated and Worn; Separating Paper Money by Denominations; Detecting 
Counterfeit Currency and Raised Bills; Verifying the Count; Money Section Proof; 
Shipping Currency; Settling Clearing-House Balances; The Bank’s Payroll; The Petty 
Cashier; The Paying Teller’s Reports; Department Proof to General Bookkeeper. 


APPENDICES 
I. Digest of Court Decisions Showing Liability of Bank to Drawer for Certain 
Irregularities in Certified, Altered, Forged, Post-Dated and Stopped Checks. II. Pur- 
poses of and Principles Underlying Subsidiary or Fractional Coins, III. Chart Showing 
Engraved Portrait on Various Kinds of United States Money. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CoO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.25 for a copy of “The Paying Teller’s Department” by Glenn G. Munn. 
It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 6 days and 
you will refund the money. ‘ 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


S crop estimates are being modified by 
A rust and saw-fly damage to the wheat 
in Western Canada, trade optimism is tem- 
pered. A big crop is definitely assured, 
perhaps even bigger than last year, but 
early guesses—they were hardly estimates— 
are being revised and, with an acute short- 
age of labor which will no doubt be re- 
sponsible for high wages and uncertain 
prices in the export market, the profits to 
the farmer and the resultant buying power 
of the agricultural community are a matter 
for conjecture. Thus, while there is con- 
tinued improvement in business in a mod- 
erate way, conditions are patchy as a re- 
flection of crop prospects and even in the 
better districts there is a tendency to place 
orders conservatively. There is undoubtedly 
a shortage of supplies in dealers’ hands 
throughout the country but manufacturers 
and wholesalers are not particularly seeking 
orders until buying power is more definitely 
assured while the merchants themselves, in 
view of past experience, are not inclined to 
discount the future even if the financial 
substructure—and this refers particularly 
to the West—were healthy. As it is, exist- 
ing obligations are heavy and the banks are 
not encouraging further extensions of credit 
unless substantial security is offered. 

The dependency of even such fundamen- 
tal industries as steel on the crop is indi- 
cated by the statement of H. H. Champ, 
treasurer of the Steel Company of Canada, 
in which he says: “It is felt that if the 
northwest is favored with a good crop of 
wheat, to be sold at prices which will re- 
turn the grain grower a fair profit, busi- 
ness in steel and other lines in Canada 
should be good for this year and also for 
the year 1924”. Mr. Champ adds that the 
year 1923 will show a considerable improve- 
ment over 1922 in the steel industry both in 
the matter of sales and also profits. Rail- 
way business is an important factor. 

The financing of the crop has been antici- 
pated by the banks and the liquid position 


shown in the last government return is an 
indication of the steady pulling in of cash 
reserves which is in progress. The majority 
of farmers have financed their crop unaided 
up to date and will only require bank loans 
for the buying immediately incidental to the 
actual harvest outlay. Implement com- 
panies are making efforts to get assurance 
from farmers that they will receive sub- 
stantial payment on implements out of the 
new crop. In some instances they are 
threatening to exercise liens overhanging 
farm machinery at once where such assur- 
ance is not forthcoming. 

There have been several strong agitations 
in Western Canada for some change in the 
marketing system of wheat. The formation 
of a government wheat pool by the federal 
authorities, along the lines of the pool 
formed during the war, was advocated some 
months ago by western politicians. The fed- 
eral government “passed the buck” to the 
provincial legislatures, which, in turn, 
showed little enthusiasm and the idea fell 
through when efforts to get experienced 
grain men to manage such a project failed. 
Eleventh-hour efforts have resulted in the 
formation of voluntary pools in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan without government support. 
Whether these efforts will prove of benefit 
to the farmers or whether it is just another 
form of political catering to a popular de- 
mand remains to be seen. Banking accomo- 
dation is being offered if the pools are well 
organized. 

Aaron Sapiro, the organizer of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers, has been active in 
the movement and it is evident that some- 
thing of the succees experienced in Califor- 
nia is anticipated. However, it would seem 
that the important fact is being overlooked 
that in California an unorganized industry, 
marketing luxuries, was put on a business 
basis while the grain industry, handling the 
world’s staple food supply, has been ef- 
ficiently and elaborately organized over a 
period of many years. Business men who 
have studied the situation feel that if the 
farmers by sincere co-operative efforts can 
reduce the cost of marketing their products 
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it will be a good thing, but they argue that 
this is where benefits must be anticipated 
and that nothing is to be gained by an en- 
deavor to control the price of wheat in a 
world market in which all exporting coun- 
tries are competing. 

The banks are showing a disposition to 
aid any sound scheme te imporve marketing 
conditions. The matter of extending credit 
to encourage the live stock industry is also 
receiving consideration. ‘Thus far the ex- 
perience of the banks in regard to live stock 
loans has not been very encouraging. The 
suggestion has been made, however, that 
something effective might be worked out be- 
tween the individual, the banks and the gov- 
ernment. It is felt that while the individual 
live stock loan is risky banking under the 
conditions prevailing in Western Canada, 
districts might be organized where the credit 
of the whole might be used to strengthen 
the borrowing power of each. Of course this 
would require careful organization, and co- 
operation of the government would perhaps 
be desirable but it would seem that some- 
thing of a practical character might be done 
in this direction. 

The industrial 
cleared to a considerable extent 
failure of the “Red” uprising in the coal and 
steel districts of Nova Scotia. Here the 
an alliance with the 


has-been 


by the 


atmosphere 


workers had formed 
Red Internationale of Moscow and the strike 
was carried out in defiance of the orders of 
International President Lewis of the Mine 
Workers Union. Lewis deposed the Red 
leaders and ordered the men back to work 
and thus finally upset the revolt, although 
for a time troops were necessary to guard 
the public life and property. It is now 
felt that an opportunity is offered the coal 
and steel operators to improve their rela- 
tions with their workers and quell the radi- 
cal element. 

Following the example of the Union Bank 
of Canada in adjusting its assets to take 
care of losses, the Standard Bank of Canada 
has announced that, because of agricultural 
and industrial losses sustained in the course 
of business, the reserves have been drawn 
upon to the extent of $2,250,000, of which 
$1,000,000 will be used to create a new con- 
tingent fund. There will still be reserves of 
$2,750,000 or nearly 70 per cent. of the paid 
up capital of $4,000,000. Dividends, will be 
reduced to 12 per cent.—a reduction of 2 
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per cent.—as a further precaution. In ad- 
justing these losses the point is made in 
banking circles that the Standard had to 
change its “show window” because it had no 
“hidden” reserves as in the case of some in- 
stitutions. The annual report made public 
last February covering the fiscal year ending 
January 31, showed profits for the year of 
$728,074. Of the total assets of $78,719,264, 
liquid, or immediately available assets, 
amounted to $32,107,431 being equal to ap- 
proximately 48 per cent. of total liabilities 
to the public. 


BOLD BANK ROBBERY 


With an utter disregard for human life, 
a gang of heavily-armed bank robbers re- 
cently attacked messengers of several 
Toronto banks on their return trip from the 
clearing house after the morning adjustment 
and, after seriously wounding three mes- 
sengers and an unarmed citizen, got away 
with three money bags belonging to the 
Bank of Nova Scotia and the Sterling Bank 
containing $82,000 in bank notes in addition 
to checks. ‘The robbery was carried out 
along the lines of that successfully executed 
at the Denver Mint, the policy being to ter- 
rorize the whole community by the reckless 
use of firearms while making a surprise at- 
tack and rushing the booty to a waiting 
automobile. The transfer of bills and checks 
through the clearing house is a daily opera- 
tion and large sums are in charge of the 
messengers from various banks. ‘The rob- 
bers were evidently fully aware of the pro- 
cedure and correctly planned their attack to 
make it The 
robbed were on foot and accompanied by 
armed guards but the element of surprise 


most effective. messengers 


was very much in favor of the robbers. Some 
of the banks have been in the habit of using 
special automobiles for the daily trip to 
the clearing house and by this and other 
means it is planned to prevent a repetition 
of the affair. It is recognized, however, that 
so long as heavily armed gangs of desperate 
men go about showing a disregard for 
human life it is difficult to prevent such 
occurences. Following the affair there has 
been a strong feeling in the financial com- 
munity that the best method to deal with 
the situation is to increase the severity of 
punishment for all forms of lawlessness 
where automobiles are involved. The point 
is made that unless this is done the serious 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 





Capital Paid Up 








rely upon an unexcelled service. 
For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 
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a result there will be increased charges for 
collections and some other services being 
rendered to the public on a basis of fees 
which do not nearly pay for the actual cost. 
(he banks complain that while they are fac- 
ing this problem and are paying a large 
proportion of their profits in taxes there is 

tendency to set up government banks 
Which pay a higher rate of interest than 
the chartered banks can afford under the 
c.rcumstances. 


The Canadian chartered banks report a 
net loss of seventeen branches during the 
month of June, when there were thirteen 
new branches opened and thirty closed. In 
July fourteen branches were closed as com- 
pared with nine offices opened. 


HAMILTON-COMMERCE MERGER 


That the recent announcement of the 
absorption of the Bank of Hamilton by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce was 
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